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PREFACE 


This monograph presents the results of my investiga- 
tion of the circumstances under which the great Hindu empire of 
Vijayanagara came to be established. The first half of the 14th 
century AD. is a period of unparalleled interest in the history of 
South India. The four Hindu monarchies which arose from the 
ruins of the Cola and Calukya empires, perished in their attempt to 
check the advance of Islam; and were practically incorporated with 
the Muslim empire of Dehli embracing the whole country. This 
in its turn fell after a brief spell of glory yielding place in South 
India to several small independent kingdoms which ultimately merg- 
ed into the Vijayanagara Empire. An attempt is made in the follow- 
ing pages to trace the course of the history of South India during this 
eventful period of a few decades with the help of material gather- 
ed from the Hindu as well as the Muslim sources. The most import- 
ant of the latter is, no doubt, Isamy’s Futuh-ws-Saldttn, a work of 
considerable value to the students of Hindu-Muslim history. Scarcely 
less important are the coppei^plate charters of the Musunuri chiefs 
and the Reddi kings of Kondavidu and Rajahmundry brought into 
light in recent years; these present a vivid picture of the Muslim 
rule and of the birth of the Andhra National League which roused 
the patriotic feelings of the Southern Hindus, and emancipated them 
from their thraldom to Islam. These records dispel the mist of 
uncertainty and enable us to see clearly the trend of events during 
these momentous decades. 

It would not have been possible to bring the investigation 
undertaken here to a successful conclusion without the willing 
co-operation of scholars interested in South Indian history . Rao 
Bahadur C.R. Krishnamacharlu, B.A., Superintendent for Epigra- 
phy, Southern Circle (now Government Epigraphist for India) 
granted me permission to consult the invaluable epigraphic records 
collected by his department. Mr. Sayyid Usha, B.A., Lecturer in 
Persian, University of Madras, rendered me help in ways far too 
numerous to mention. I acknowledge with gratitude their ungrudg- 
ing help. My thanks are also due to Mr. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 
M.A., Professor of Indian History and Archaeology, and Mr. S, 
Narasimha Iyengar, M.A., L.T., Assistant Professor of English, Pre- 
sidency College, Madras, for revising my manuscript, reading the 
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proofs and offering valuable criticisms and suggestions, and to 
Mr. S. Muthuswami, M.A., who took upon himself the laborious task 
of compiling the index, 

I offer my thanks to the Syndicate of the University of Madras 
for sanctioning the publication of this work in the University His- 
torical Series and to Mr. G. Srinivasachari, the Proprietor of the 
G. S. Press, for the speedy and excellent manner in which he 
executed the printing of this work. 

University Buildings, 

Triplicane, Madras. N. Venkataramanyya. 

9th Nov., 1942. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE FOUE HINDU KINGDOMS 


At the close of the thirteenth century of the Christian era 
Deccan and South India were under the sway of four great Hindu 
dynasties, the Seunas, the Kakatiyas, the Hoysalas and the Pandyas. 
The first three dynasties partitioned among themselves the erstwhile 
dominions of the Ca}ukyas of Kaly^, and the last appropriated the 
major part of the Cola empire. 

The Seunas, like their southern neighbours, the Hoysalas, 
derive the origin of their family from the legendary clan of the 
Yadavas. They are generally spoken of by the historians as the 
Yadavas of Devagiri, probably with a view to keep their identity 
distinct from that of the Hoysalas who are also referred to occa- 
sionally as the Yadavas of Dwarasamudra. During the palmy days 
of Singhana, the greatest king of the dynasty, the Seuiia authority 
extended over the whole of Western Deccan, comprising Mahara^tra, 
Northern Konkan including the districts of North Kanara, Belgaum, 
Bijapur, Dharwar, Bellary, and portions of the south-western 
Telugu country. 

To the east of the Seuna territory lay the kingdom of the 
Kakatiyas. The Kakatiya monarchs claimed descent from the 
Sun and counted the great Cola king, Karikala, among their ances- 
tors. During the days of Ganapati and his successors, the Kakatiya 
kingdom reached its widest extent, comprising the whole of the 
Telugu coimtry, excepting Chittore, and portions of Anantapur and 
Bellary districts. Its frontier reached Kanci in the south; on the 
west it passed close to Anegondi along an imaginary straight line 
touching Raichur and Gulbarga in the Hyderabad State; then it 
inclined towards Kalyani in the north-east; and passing through 
that ancient city, it turned to the east and touched the Bay of 
Bengal somewhere in the Ganjam district in Southern Orissa. 


E.M.-l 
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The later Kakatiya sovereigns held sway practically over the whole 
extent of the Telugu country. 

The Hoysala kingdom v/as situated on the southern frontier of 
the Seunas. It embraced during the reigns of Narasimha II and 
Somesvara the whole of the present Mysore State, the two Arcots, 
Trichinopoly, Salem, Coimbatore, and portions of Anantapur and 
Bellary districts. In the last quarter of the thirteenth century, the 
Hoysalas lost their hold on the Tamil country owing to the expan- 
sion of the P^dyas. At the time of the first Mussalman inroad into 
Deccan, their authority was confined to the present Mysore country. 

With the reign of Kulottunga III (1178-1216 A.D.) the hege- 
mony of the Colas came to an end. During the reigns of his suc- 
cessors, the Cola country fell a prey to the ambitious designs of 
the neighbouring monarchs. At first it came under the sway of 
the Hoysalas, but after the death of Somesvara in 1257 A.D., the 
Paiidyas pushed them aside and stepped into then place. Though 
Jatavarman Sundara Pa^dys I (A.D. 1251-1269) carried his victori- 
ous arms as far north as Nellore and even beyond, the Hoysala power 
still lingered in the Cola country up to 1280 A.D., when Mara- 
varman Kulasekhara I subdued it togethei' with the two Kongus 
and finally expelled Ramanatha, the son and successor of Somes- 
vara, from the land of the Tamils. The Pandyan kingdom was at 
the height of its glory and power at the time when Marco Polo 
visited South India; but after the assassination of Kulasekharadeva 
in 1310 A.D., the P^dyan power rapidly declined on account of 
the fratricidal war that plunged the country into confusion. 

Intev'^State relations. 

These four kingdoms knew no peace; they were constantly at 
war with one another, each trying to absorb as much of its neigh- 
bour’s territory as it could assimilate. The principles of political 
science which found favour witli the monarchs and the politicians 
encouraged the growth of international insecurity. They firmly 
believed in the doctrine that might and right went together. The 
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Seunas were continuously engaged in war with the Hoysalas on 
the one hand and the Kakatiyas on the other. 

The struggle between the Seunas and the Hoysalas 
began in 1191 A.D., when Ballala II invaded Kuntala, 

and having inflicted a crushing defeat on the Seuna king 
Bhillama at Soratur, made himself master of the coun- 
try. The Seunas, however, did not accept the verdict of the battle 
as final. Twenty years after the disastrous battle of Soratur, Bhil- 
lama’s grandson Singhana attacked Ballala II, and not only expelled 
him from almost the whole of Kuntala but subjugated a substantial 
part of the Hoysala kingdom itself. No attempt appears to have 
been made by the Hoysalas to reconquer the lost territory until 
1236 A.D., when Somesvara led an expedition into the interior of 
the Seuna kingdom and penetrated as far as Pan^arpur in the 
Sholapur district of the Bombay Presidency. This exi>edition did 
not bear any fruit; and the Seuijas still retained in their possession 
the territory which Singhaija wrested from the Hoysalas. The 
death of Somesvara and the feebleness of his successors encouraged 
the Seuna kings to invade the Hoysala kingdom frequently. 
Krsna ICandhara, the successor of Singhana, is said to have been en- 
gaged in hostilities with Somesvara, although no definite information 
is available about any engagement that might have taken place. It 
was, however, during the time of the successors of Kr§na Kandh^a 
that the Hoysalas suffered the worst humiliation. Under Mahadeva 
and R^ccandra, the intrepid general, Saluva Tikkama, led the 
Seuna armies twice into the heart of the Hoysala territories and 
carried fire and sword to the gates of Dwarasamudi’a. Ramanatha, 
seems to have retaliated by invading the Seuna dominions in 
1275-6 A.D.^ It was not, however, until the early years of the 
reign of Ballala III that the Hoysalas were able to check the Seuna 
aggressions. Ball^a took advantage of the disorders caused in the 
Yadava kingdom by the invasion of ’Ala-ud-Din ^alji in 1296 
A.D.; he attacked Santalige Thousand in 1299 A.D.; and invaded 


1. 33, 34 of 1904. 
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the province of Banavasi in 1300 A.D. Ramacandra mustered his 
forces, and marched to his southern frontier to oppose Ballala III. 
The advance of the Seuna king did not restore the peace of the 
frontier, as neither side could secure a decided advantage over the 
other. The rise of Kampilideva in Doravadi, and the appearance 
of the Muhammadan armies under Malik Kafur put an end to 
Ballaja’s designs on the Yadava territories; Ramacandra is said to 
have issued special instructions to his dcdavdy Parasuramadeva to 
lead Malik Kafur and his legions to Dwarasamudra.^ 

The relations between the Sennas and their eastern 
neighbours, the Kakatiyas, were not more amicable. The 
hostility between the two dynasties commenced in the 

closing years of the 12th century. Jaitugi, the son of 

Bhillama, came into conflict with Kakati Rudra about 1195 

A.D.; he claims to have killed Rudra and seized his 

kingdom.^ It was probably on this occasion that Rudra’s nephew 
and heir, Gai^pati, was carried away as prisoner of war. Maha- 
deva, who succeeded his brother Rudra on the throne of Hanuma- 
koii^a, died after a brief rule of three years. On his death, his son 
Gaigiapati, who was set at Uberty, by the Setuaas, succeeded him. 


2. Origin of the City and the Empire of Vijayanagara, pp. 69-78. 

3. K. V. Subrahmanya Iyer thinks (Ancient Deccan, p. 281) 

that the hostilities between the two dynasties commenced with Rudra’s 
attack upon the Seuna chief Mallugi whom he identifies with Mailagideva, 
one of the enemies defeated by Rudra as mentioned in the Hanumakonda 
inscription (lA. xi. pp, This identification has been questioned in 

recent years. M. Rama Rao points out that the enemies whom Rudra 
defeated were chiefs who held sway over the districts in the neighbourhood 
of Hanumakonda; and that it is more reasonable to identify Mailagideva 
with a chief of that name ruling at Polavasa (the modem Polasa in the 
Karimnagar district of the Hyderabad State) than with Mallugi, tlie Seuria 
King. (J^dkatiya Sahcika^ p. 26). Therefore, it cannot be definitely asserted 
that the struggle between the Kakatiyas and the Seunas began as early as 
the reign of Mallugi. 
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Ganapati was a powerful king; he seems to have maintained his 
own, notwithstanding the claim of Singhana, his contemporary on the 
Yadava throne, that he defeated the Andhras^ After Singhana's 
death in 1246 A.D., Ganapati seems to have subjugated a large 
part of the south-western Andhra country which was under the 
rule of Yadavas. It may be stated in this connection that during 
the reign of Singhana, the Seuna rule extended almost over the 
whole of the western Telugu country, as testified by his inscriptions 
in Raichui', Bellary,® Anantapur,® KumooP and Cuddapah® dis- 
tricts. His generals were frequently at war with Tikka I, the 
Telugu Coja king of Nellore.^ It is not tinlikely that his power was 
recognized in the Nalgonda district of the Hyderabad State;^® but 
no trace of the rule of the successors of Singhana is found in the 
Cuddapah and Kurnool districts and inscriptions bear ample testi- 
mony to the existence of the K^atiya rule in this region. 

The death of Ganiapati and the accession of his daughter 
Rudramba encoiuraged the ambitious Seinia monarch Mahadeva to 
invade Telinga^a,^^ Victory is claimed by both the sides; and it is 

4. EC, viii, Sb. 135. 

5. 498 of 1915. 

6. VR., i, Ap, 86; 345 of 1920. 

7. VR., ii., Kl., 221. 

8. Mack iVIss., 15-3>5o, p. 136. 

9. Nirvacanottara Raniayanam, 1.31; 

Dasakumdracaritram, 1.16, 79. 

10. A branch of the Seunas closely allied to the ruling family at Deva- 
giri was in possession of Panugal in Nalgonda district {Telingdna Ins, 
[Kdkatiya] No. 35), They held the place as the subordinates of Rudrmuba 
and Prataparudra. They must have established themselves in this region, 
when it was under the Seuna rule. They seem to have preferred to remain 
in the district even after its subjection by Ganapati. 

11. Bhandarkar; History of the Decccwi, pp. 198-9; 

Kdkatiya Sancika, p. 59. 
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not possible to know at this distance of time what actually 
took place. The last decade of the l3th century A.D. witnessed 
the final phase of the struggle, when a dctennined effort seems to 
have been made to eject the Seuiias from the Telugu country. 
Vitthalanatha, lieuteiia.nt of Gona Ganna Keddi, an officer of 
Prataparudra, led an expedition into Kuntala, and captured from 
the officers of the Seuna king Ramacandra, the forts of Adavani, 
Tiimbulam, Manuva and Haluva; and having proceeded against 
Raicur captured the place in 1295 A.D. This was no punitive raid, 
but a campaign undertaken for the peimanent subjugation of the 
district; lor Vitihola dcdaixs that he capimed the forts of Ada- 
vani, Tumbujam, Manuva and Haluva; entered the fori of liaicur 
in 1295 A,D., and constructed a ‘stone fort* (in tlie place of a mud 
one) for the protection of all the kingdom and the people.^2 
territory remained under the Kakatiyas until the dynasty was sub- 
verted by Ulugh ^Lan in 1323 A.D. 

Notwithstanding the frequent wais in which they were engaged 
with the Seujjas, the BLaJuillyas showed little inclination to allow 
their neighbours in other quarters to remain in peace. They found 
time to give constant trouble to the Tamil chiefs and kings across 
their southern border. The Coja monarchy was in the last stages 
of dissolution. Petty chiefs who owed allegiance to the C6]a throne 
became practically independent; subordinate kings who had been 
paying tribute declared their independence; and foreign invaders 
found the time most suitable for prosecuting wars of aggression. 
Encouraged by the political confusion obtaining in the Tamil coun- 
try, and probably requested by the C5la king or one of his sub- 
ordinates to intervene on his behalf, Ganapati sent an army under 
one of his officers, Samanta Bhoja, in 1249 A.D. to the south. Bhoja 
executed the task entrusted to him successfully; he led the Kakatlya 
armies to Kahci and captured the city.^^ This brought the Kakati- 

12. J.T.A., vi, pp. 36-8. 

13. lA, XXI, pp. 200-201. What induced Ganapati to interfere in the 
affairs of the Tamil country is not known. It is not unlikely that he 
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yas naturally into conflict with the Tamil powers, who resented their 
intrusion and endeavoured to expel them from their land. Tlie Pan- 
dyan king, Jatavarman Sundara Pandya who ascended the throne 
in A.D. 1251 was a powerful warrior; and within a fev/ years of his 
accession, he made himself the master of the east coast from the 
Cape Comorin to Ncllore. He overtlirew the Hoysala armies and 
killed Vira Somesvara in 1257 A.D,;^^ he subdued the Cola country, 
and compelled the Cola subordinates who declared independence 
to submit to him. Having consolidated his conquests, he advanced 
upon Kanci in 1257 A.D., killed Gandagopala and occupied the city. 
The capture of Kanci involved Jatavarman Sundara Pandya in a war 
with the Kakatiyas; for, Gaiiapati became by this time the overlord 
of the Telugu Cola princes of Ncllore to whom the city 
then belonged. Jatavarman Sundara P^dy^ did ^lot await 
the arrival of the Kakatlya forces at KMci, but carried the warfare 
into the enemy’s territory. At the head of a large army, he march- 


sent Samanta Ehoja to expel the Hoysalas from Kanci which was 
incluJed in the dominions of the Telugu Colas of Nellore at this time. 
Tikka I, the opponent of Hoysala Somes vara, was ruling at Kanci in 
1246 A.D. (NDI. i. p. 206); he seems to have died in the next year; and 
Somesvara appears to have attacked Kanci, taking advantage of the death 
of his old enemy. To ward off Somesvara’s attack, Tikka’s son, Manuma- 
siddha II probably appealed to Ganapali for his help; and the latter readily res- 
ponded to the call by despatching an army. Several Kakatlya officers and 
nobles bear the significant title of Appaya^Goparja disdpatta. It means 
that the bearer of tiic title or one of his ancestors put to flight Appaya 
Gopaya, i.e., Gopaya, the son of Appaya. The only Appaya Gopaya who 
is known to have flourished during this period is Gopaya Dandanayaka, 
son of Appaya Dandanayaka who commanded Somesvara’s armies in the 
Tamil country. (616 of 1919) . The title Appaya-Gopaya diid- 
patta indicates that the Kalcatiya nobles and generals came into 
conflict with Appaya Gopaya; and as the only region where they cotild 
have fought with him is the Tamil country in the neighbourhood of KancTi 
it is not unlikely that this happened during Samanta Bhoja’s expedition. 

14. A. Krishnamurti: Hoysalas (unpublished). 
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ed into the Telugu country, and inflicted a severe defeat on the 
Kakatiya forces which opposed him at Mudugur and pursued them 
as far as the river KrsM. He returned to Nellore in triumph and 
perfonned his Vimbhiseka to celebrate his victory over the 
Andhras.^5 Jatavarman Sundara’s campaign in the Telugu coun- 
try was a glorious success. Kaiici, the Telugu Cola capital in the 
Tamil country, ‘became a secondary capital of the Paiidya em- 
pire.’^® 

The victories of the Pa^idya monarch seem to have stimulated 
the ambition of other Tamil potentates to invade the Telugu country. 
The redoubtable chief Kopperunjinga led his armies a few years 
later into the K^atlya dominions. He claims to have won victories 
over several northern powers including the Karnatas and Kakati- 
yas;^*^ but he appears to have sustained defeat ultimately. Amba- 
deva, the Kayastha subordinate of Rudramba, claims to have chas- 
tised him; and the authenticity of this claim is proved by Kdpperun- 
jinga’s Draksaramam inscriptions where he acknowledges the supre- 
macy of Ganapati.^® 

Kanci remained in the possession of the P^dyas for half a 
century. The successors of Ganapati who were absorbed in other 
affairs did not again attempt to recover their hold on the city until 
the closing years of the reign of Prataparudra. The outbreak of 
the civil war between the sons of Maravarman Kulasekhara, and 
the irruption of the Mussalman hordes from the north under Malik 
Kafur threw the empire into utmost confusion and encouraged 
ambitious monarchs in the neighbourhood to take advantage of the 
misfortune of the Pandyas. Ravivarman Kulasekhara, the king 
of Kerala, led his armies into the Pandyan territory, and having in- 
flicted a defeat on both the rival heads of the Paiidyan State, march- 

15. 332, 340, 361 of 1931. 

16. Pandyan Kingdom, p. 168. 

17. 480 of 1902; kuda-ticai karundtai tenpuva'ri-guru-’kavum^.vci^ar’ticcLi^ 
iieJuhgar^vada-kkirun-daliyavum, JMU X, p. 93. 

18. 419 of 1893. 
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ed to Kanci and occupied it. Ravivarman’s expedition did not, 
however, produce permanent results, as he was obliged to return 
to his own country almost immediately on account of the arrival of 
Sultan Mubarak Sh^ of Dehli with his armies in Deccan. The 
P^dyas, no doubt, reoccupied the city; but they could 
not remain there long as they had to face a fresh 
enemy from the north. The Kakatiya king, Prataparudra, having 
discovered that the opportunity for re-establisliing Telugu authority 
at KMci was favourable, moved southwards with all his forces. He 
subjugated the petty chiefs that held sway over the borderland, and 
having overthrown in a battle the Fax)4y^ army that opposed him 
in the neighbourhood of Kanci, captured the city.^^ Then he pro- 
ceeded into the interior of the P^dy^^ kingdom, defeated the 
Sambuvaraya and also king Ballala whom he seems to have met 
somewhere in the Tamil country and finally advanced as far as 
Jambukesvaram near Trichinopoly.^i Having thus demonstrated his 
military power, Prataparudra returned to his capital; and his 
authority over Kanci and its neighbourhood was not questioned 
until the end of his reign a few years later. 

The Hoysalas showed as little inclination as their neighboxirs 
to keep within the limits of their kingdom. Their feud with the 
Yadavas of Devagiri has already been noticed; but the Yadavas 
were not the only people with whom they fought. They had early 
and intimate relations with the Tamil powers in the south. The 
active Hoysala intervention in the affairs of the Tamil country began 
with the reign of Narasimha II who first entered the Cola kingdom 
about 1220 A.D., ostensibly with the object of helping the feeble 
Cola monarch Rajaraja III, He foxmd the Cola country so attrac- 
tive that he established himself at Kajpianur in the neighbourhood 

19. VeltLgdtivdrivamsdvali, 35-37. £1. vii, p. 131; ^ivayogasaram, K&ka^ 
txya Sancika, App. p. 16, 

20. Mack, Mss, 15.4.4. p. 37. Pedda Rudra's Inscriptioii at Drak$a<* 
ramam (JOR, XII, pp, 213-16). 

21. lA, XXI, p. 200, 

E.M.-2 
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of Srlrangam in the Trichinopoly district and substituted his rule 
for that of his ally whom he came to assist. This involved him in 
a series of wars with the Cola feudatories on the one hand and the 
Pandyas on the other. S5mesvar3, the son and successor of Nara- 
simha II, left the administration of his possessions in Karnataka in 
the hands of his ministers, and devoted all his time for consolidating 
his power in the Tamil country. He so far succeeded in achieving 
his object that for nearly two decades he virtually became the con- 
troller of the destinies of South Indian princes. The accessiozi of 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya to the throne of Madura tolled the 
death knell of the Hoysala power in the KfweiT delta. Jatavarman 
attacked Somesvara, defeated his armies and put him to death. 
The defeat and death of Somesvara did not result in the immediate 
expulsion ot Hoysalas from the south; for, Sdmesvara’s son Rama- 
natha, continued to rule the Tamil possessions of his family for well 
over two decades after his father’s demise, although he was ulti- 
mately forced to relinquish his hold upon them by Maravarman 
Kulasekhara about 1280 A.D. 

The Hoysalas had to remain content with their ancestral 
territories in Karnataka for the next thirty years, as the continued 
rule of the powerful Maravarman Kulasekhara rendered the expan- 
sion of their territory in the south impossible. The assassination of 
Kula^khara in 1310 A.D. followed by the outbreak of a civil war 
between his sons, however, opened the flood-gates of foreign in- 
vasion. Ballala III was the first to take advantage of the altered 
situation; he entered into an alliance with one of the sons of Kula- 
sekhara, and was marching towards the P^dyan dominions when 
his progress was arrested by the sudden appearance of Malik Kafur 
with the Dehli armies in his rear; but soon after the retirement of 
the Muhammadan armies he returned, for Prataparudra^s generals 
came into conflict with him, as noticed already, in some part of the 
Tamil country in 1317 A.D .22 His activity in the Tamil country 

22. Mack. Mss. 15.4.4. p. 37; JOR., XII, p. 214, 

EC., IX, Cp. 73; MAR., 1916, p. 55; 

EC., xn, Ck. 4. 
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from 1318 to 1343 A.D., when he lost his life in a war with the 
Sultan of Madura, is very well attested by his inscriptions as well 
as the accounts of the foreign travellers. Ballala III never gave 
peace to the unhappy inhabitants of the Kaveri delta. 

The relations of Ballala III with his neighbours on his eastern 
frontier were not more friendly. He subdued the ancient Telugu 
Cola principality of Nidugal sometime before 1306 A.D., and an- 
nexed it to his kingdom.23 He waged fruitless wars with Kampili- 
deva and his son Ramanatha in a vain attempt to bring their terri- 
tories under subjection.^ His attempts along the west coast, how- 
ever, were completely successful. He waged war upon the Alupa 
chiefs of Barakur and forced them to submit to his authority .^5 

The brief account of the inter-state relations in South India 
during the 13th and the early 14th centuries of the Christian era, 
given in the foregoing pages, indicates the unsettled state of the 
peninsula on the eve of the Mussalman invasions. To add to the 
confusion caused by the conflicting ambitions of the rival dynasties, 
the pugnacious activity of religious reformers and sectarian 
leaders divided the people into sects frequently hostile to one 
another. The thirteenth century was a period of intense religious 
activity. It was an age when Saivism and Vai?navism, the two 
dominant creeds of Hinduism, not only set on foot an organized 
campaign of extermination against heretical faiths but made strenu- 
ous efforts to establish their supremacy over each other. Vira 
Saivism, which arose in the last quarter of the 12th century A.D., 
swept over the Telugu and Kannada countries like a fierce tornado 
rooting out older faiths and institutions which found favour for cen- 
turies with the people; but, as Vaisnavism stood its ground firmly, 
a conflict arose between the two creeds which brought discord into 
the social life even of the common people. The bitterness with 

23. Origin of the City and the Empire of VijayanagarUf pp. 75ff. 

24. llnd., pp. 82ff. 

25. Ibid., p, 67. 
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which the controversy was carried on by people on either side 
filled the minds of sober and thoughtful men with apprehension. 
They vainly attempted to reconcile the rival sects by propagating 
the creed of Harihara. The earliest thinker who, during this 
period, endeavoured to provide a common meeting ground to the 
Saivas as well as the Vaisiiavas was the poet Tikkana, a minister 
of Manumasiddha II, the Telugu Cola king of Nellore. He attempt- 
ed to impress on the minds of his contemporaries that there was 
but one supreme deity, who was neither Vimu nor Siva, but Hari- 
hara, a deity in whom both Siva and Visnu were united. But Tik- 
kana^s attempt does not seem to have borne fruit; for, the theo- 
logians of the opposing faiths still wrangled and fought; and 
created a feeling of disgust in the minds of enlightened men. 
Nearly a century after Tikkana’s death, Nacana Soma, who found 
them still indulging in their old pastime, denounced their blind 
stupidity in upholding Vhgnu or Siva as the sole arbiter of the uni- 
verse. Such was the condition of South India on the eve of the 
Muhammadan invasions. The interminable dynastic wars, and the 
religious factions which promoted political and social disintegra- 
tion reduced the vitality of the nation, and paved the way for 
foreign conquest. 



CHAPTER H 


THE KHALJIS, ’ALA-UD-DIN 
Section 1 

First Invasion of Devagiri 

Although the Mussahnan power was finnly established in 
Northern India since the days of Muhammad of Ghor, no attempt 
was made by the Muslim monarchs to extend their sway over the 
Deccan and the extreme south of the peninsula until the closing 
years of the 13th century A.D., when Garshasp Malik, the nephew 
and the son-in-law of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, made a sudden attack 
upon DCTagiri, the capital of the Seuna kingdom. Garshasp 
Malik’s descent upon Deccan was not the result of an organised 
scheme of conquest set on foot by the Sultan of Dehli. It was in 
the nature of a private enterprise planned stealthily by Garshasp 
for his own advantage. The daughter of the Sultan who was 
married to him held him in little esteem; and she received consi- 
derable encouragement from her mother, Malikah-i-Jahan, to keep 
up this attitude. Garshasp’s sensitive nature rebelled against this 
domestic tyranny. He wanted to gain his freedom by putting his 
wife to death; but that act would involve him in troubles whidi 
it would not have been possible for him to overcome under the 
drciunstances . He should gather sufficient strength to oppose the 
Sultan and his sons before he could think of punishing his wife for 
her insolent conduct. Therefore, he resolved to lead an expedi- 
tion suddenly, without attracting the attention of the government, 
against Devagiri and exact sufficient mon^ from its king so ffiat 
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he might proceed against Dehli and deal with his wife as she 
deserved and defy her relations.^ 

Garshasp made preparations for carrying out his enterprise 
with great caution. He obtained from the Sultan permission to 
delay the payment of tribute for the ‘ iq0 / and sanction to lead 
an expedition against the fort of Chanderi in Malwa which was in- 
tended to serve as a blind to hide his real purpose. ^ He despatch- 
ed spies to the kingdom of Devagiri to ascertain the proper time 
when he could take its ruler at a disadvantage during the absence 
of his army from the capital.^ He gathered together three or four 


1. ’Isajny: Futuh^usSaldtin: p. 2?2. 

Baranl states that 'Ala-ud-Din was so troubled by his wife and mother- 
in-law that he wanted to conquer some country wherein he might stay and 
never retmn home.^ (E.D. iii, p. 149). Nizam-ud-DIn Ahmad (Tubaqaf-i- 
Akhari, Eng. Tr, Vol. I, p. 144) and others repeat this statement But 
'Isamy makes it appear that he had no such intentions. He declares explicitly 
that Garshasp Malik (i.e., Ala-ud-Din) wanted to return from Devgiri to 
Dehli laden with wealth. 

/j / 3 JU Wf 

* * • * 


♦ “ ♦ 

♦ 


^^— "•*** ^ 

* " .t 

Fwt5h-ws-5alatm, pp. 221-2. 


2. Baranl E. D., iii. pp. 148-9. 

3. Wassaf, E. D., iii, p. 40. 
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thousand horse and two thousand foot; assigned to each soldier his 
place; and provided them carefully with the necessary equipment.^ 
Having completed his preparations, he set out from Kara on 
Saturday 19th Rabi^ul-AJdiar 695 A.H, (Feb. 26 A.D. 1296),® 
and advanced rapidly towards the kingdom of Devagiri. He pitch- 
ed his camp at the end of eveiy march in a wood or deserted 
place. The progress of his expedition was unhindered, until he 
reached Lachura which appears to have been the northernmost 
district of the kingdom of Devagiri. As soon as the news of the 
arrival of Turkish invaders in his district reached Kanha, the 
governor of Lachura, he hastened to Devagiri to inform his master 
RSmadeva of the danger threatening the peace of his dominions, 
Ramadeva was in the capital, although the army had gone with 
his son Bhillama (or Sangama according to some historians) to 
a distant part of his kingdom on some expedition.^ On hearing 
the intelligence of the arrival of the Mussalman invasion, Rama- 
deva hastily collected such forces as he could gather and sent them 


4. Barani, E. D., iii, p. 149. 'I§amy mentions only the horse: — 

Futvh~xis~Sdldtln, p. 222. 

Ferishta, however, states that *Ala-ud-Din inarched with 8000 chosen 
horse against Kamdeva (Briggs, Ferishta i, p. 304;}. 

5. ^usrau: (l^azd/in^uUFutuh^ JIH, viii, p. 238. 

6. Barani (E.D, iii. p. 150) and I§amy {Futuh^us-Salatln pp. 226-27 
state that Hamadeva was in his capital at that time; their state* 
ment is corroborated by the author of Mulhiqdt (Briggs, Ferishta, 1. p. 3051) 
Nizam-ud-Dm Ahmad and Ferishta declare that Ramadeva had also accom* 
panied the army, but retximed to the capital on receiving the news of the 
arrival of the invaders. ffihaqdUUAkhan, Eng. Tr. Vol. 1, p. 145; Briggs, 
Ferishta I, p, 305). 
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under the command of one of his niiias, probably Kanha himself, to 
obstruct the passage of the enemy at the Ghat of Lachura.'^ 

Kanha returned to his district with the army; he also received 
help from an unexpected quarter. Two women, who were proba- 
bly the rulers of the principalities in Konkan, marched with their 
forces to strengthen the royal army as soon as they came to know 
of the arrival of the Turks. Kanha opposed the invaders in the 
neighbourhood of Lachura, and attempted to check their progress. 

When the Turks came near Lachura, Kanlia drew up his forces 
and barred their path. An engagement took place. The two 
brave Hindu women who were like tigresses on the battle-field 
attacked the Turkish army fiercely, thereby exciting the admira- 
tion of their foes. Nevertheless, the Turks defeated the Hindus 
and put most of them to death. During the battle, Kanha and the 
two women were taken prisoners, though they fought ever so 
well.® 


7. Barani E. D., iii, pp. 149-50. T§iuny, an earlier writer, who des- 
cribes the events connected with this expedition at great length, attributes 
an unreasonable conduct to Hamadeva. It is said that when Kanha in- 
formed Ramadeva that Turks invaded his kingdom, he did not believe him. 
Instead of sending troops to help Kanha he is said to have ridiculed him and 
sent him away. (Futuh-tis^Saldtin, pp. 223-4) . Notwithstanding the authori- 
tative character of ’loamy’s work, it is hard to believe that RIbnadeva was 
so over- confident of the inaccessibility of his kingdom as to discredit Kanha’s 
information. 

8. ’I^amy: Futuh-us-Salajtin, pp. 224-25. 

}\) 
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Garshasp Malik next proceeded to the city of Kataka,® which 
he sacked, Ramadeva was greatly alarmed, as he had no troops to 
defend himself. The army had accompanied, as mentioned already, 
his son Bhillama (or Sangama)^® who v/ent on an expedition to a 


^7 ^ — ■«' ’O ^ ^ j 

* ' • 


jIx — « ^ IS'^ ^[Cf^ K} Jj U- 
« ♦ 




* 




« Ht 


jli^b yjT j/i l-,j 

"if s^yiA^ i SXXti r^ ^ T Lm/ji Ij i^ii 6 ( ■ J g ... m 

9. Kataka and Devagiri were two different parts of the same city; Kataka 
was the outer extension of which Devagiri, the citadel, was the hub. The 
names appear to have been used interchangeably in the 14th century. Ibn 
Bajufa declares, ‘He (’Ala-ud-Dxn) set out to carry the holy war into the 
country of Devagiri (or Daulatabad) which is also called the country of 
Kataka.’ (B. D. iii, p. 598). 


10. Bhillama is mentioned by no other Mussalman historian excepting 
Khusrau and ’I§amy. Whereas the former states that he had a brother 
called Sangama Dev, (Dewal Rdnl and Khizr Khan ’Aligars Edn. p. 86) the 
latter calls him ‘Yak Pisar^ ‘the one son’. 

Futuh^ua^Salatin, p. 226. 

Nevertheless, the evidence of I^iusrau who mentions both the princes 
by name must be considered more authoritative. Therefore, the name of 
Sangama who appears to have been the elder is substituted for Bhillama in 
this work in order to avoid confusion. 

E,M.--3 
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remote part of the kingdom. He was compelled to seek shelter 
within the citadel of Devagiri, where he was besieged by the in- 
vaders; but as the citadel was not properly supplied with provi- 
sions, he could not long hold out against the enemy. At ihe end of 
a week, he was forced to sue for peace. Meanwhile, the Turks 
were engaged in plundering the cities of Kataka and Devagiri. 
As Garshasp was desirous of returning to his country quickly with 
as much booty as he could seize, he accepted Ramadeva's proposals 
and a treaty was soon concluded. Besides the elephants and 
horses which fell into his hands, Garshasp obtained in marriage 
one of Ramadeva’s daughters and immense wealth as the price of 
peace.^ As he was about to retire from Devagiri, Sangama, 
who heard of the arrival cf the invaders, hastened with a large 
host consisting of 500,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and eight powerful ele- 
phants to the rescue of the capital, and reached its outskirts. On 
hearing of Sangama’s approach Garshasp summoned liamadeva 
to his camp and told him that since they concluded peace, it was not 
proper for them to resume hostilities. If, however, Ramadeva 
thought otherwise and chose the latter course, he would first put him 
to death and proceed to deal with his son in a like manner. Rama- 


11. According to Shaikh Ain-ud-Din Bijapuri who is said to have been a 
contemporary of ’Ala-ud-Dm, R^adeva collected about 4000 citizens and 
domestics to oppose the Mussalmans. In the tight that ensued, he was, how- 
ever, defeated and forced to seek shelter within the fort. In their hurry to 
throw in provisions into the fort, Ramadeva’s men carried inside a large 
number of salt bags abandoned by some merchants believing them to be 
filled with grain. When Ramadeva discovered the truth, he opened negoti- 
ations with ’Ala-ud-Dm and concluded peace. (Briggs, Ferishta 1, p. 306) 

12. ’l$amy: Futuh’Us^'Saldtinf p. 228. 

U ^ 
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deva protested his loyalty to Garshasp and promised to persuade his 
son to cease his warlike activities. He despatched a messenger to 
Sangama advising him to desist from waging war upon the Turks 
and make peace with them. He pointed out that he was in the 
hands of the enemy and his life depended upon his son’s decision. 
In obedience to the wishes of his father Sangama abandoned the 
idea of continuing hostilities; he came to Devagiri from his camp 
and submitted to Garshasp Malik. 


Garshasp was greatly pleased with Ramadeva; he summoned 
him to his camp and treated him with much consideration. He 
gave back to Ramadeva his royal umbrella, together with his king- 
dom and presented him with tv/o powerful elephants. They vowed 
to each other that one should be the father and the other the son. 
Thereupon, Garshasp who had attained his object returned to 
Kara.i3 


13. This account is based upon Fiituh-ics-Salatln, (pp. 228-31). The 
passages from the text cannot be cited here as they are too long for quota- 
tion. As the final agreement between Garshasp and Ramadeva is not men- 
tioned by other writers, and as it appears to have influenced Ramadeva’s future 
relations with *Ala-ud-Din, the passage describing the incident must be 
rpecially noticed. (P. 230). 






The author of Mulhiqdt, as mentioned by Ferishta, gives a different 
version of facts. As ^Ala-ud-Din was preparing to depart from Deva^i 
with rich booty, Sankar Deva arrived with a large army, and attacked him. 
He was, however, defeated and put to Right; several members of the royal 
family were taken prisoners. Ramadeva had to sue for peace once again. 
*Ala-ud-Din, no doubt, demanded a higher price; and Ramadeva who had 
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Section 2 

First Invasion of Tiling 

Malik Garshasp’s victory over Ramadeva paved his way to the 
imperial throne. He treacherously slew his uncle and sovereign 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din who came to congratulate him on his brilliant 
victory over the infidel king of Devagiri; purchased the allegiance 
of the nobles and the army by a lavish distribution of money, and 
usurped the throne. He assumed the title of ’Ala-ud-Din, and 
within a short time, established his authority firmly at Dehli. 
During the early years of his reign, ’Ala-ud-Din was busily engaged 
in restoring order in his dominions. He had to put down the rebel- 
lion of the Jalaly nobles who showed a tendency to assert them- 
selves, and concert measures not only to beat back the persistent 
Mu^al attacks on his western frontier but to reduce to subjection 
the powerful Hindu princes of Rajaputana who defied his pre- 
decessor. ’Ala-ud-Din displayed considerable vigour in dealing 
with his enemies; and successfully imposed his yoke over the whole 
of Hindustan within a short time. When he foimd that his power 
was securely established, he turned his attention towards Deccan. 
The victory which he had won with comparative ease over Rama- 
deva excited his ambition. The rich South Indian Hindu kingdoms 
which had not yet felt the power of Islam must be brought under the 
heel. 

*Ala-ud-Dm was not, however, desirous to extend the bounda- 
ries of his dominions. He was probably aware of the difficulty of 


no other alternative surrendered all his wealth together with the district of 
Elichpur and purchased peace. Briggs Ferishta, i, p. SOS. 

The account of Mulhiqdt is not supported by other evidence. 
narrative appears to be more consistent; and as he displays an intunate 
knowledge of facts connected specially with the history of Deccan, his ver- 
sion is accepted as genuine. 
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enforcing his authority over the southern part of the peninsula from 
his distant capital, Dehli. It was perhaps due to this apprehen^ 
sion that he remained contented with the exaction of tribute from 
the southern monarchs, avoiding as far as possible territorial 
annexation. The policy which ’Ala-ud-Din followed in his rela- 
tions with the Hindu kings of Southern India is clearly expounded 
in the instructions given by him to Malik Kafur on the eve of the 
departure of the expeditions to Tiling and Ma’bar. 

‘^The order of the Caliph concerning Bilal Dev and all other 
Rais is this: First I am to place before them the two negatives of 
the oath of afiirmation. (There is no god but AUah etc.) May be, 
their hearts will be illuminated! But if Destiny has drawn a 
curtain before their eyes, and they fail to see the light, I am to offer 
them tlie alternative of having the yoke of tribute {zimma) put 
on their necks. If they reject this also and refuse to pay tribute, 
then I will not place any burden on their necks but will simply 
relieve their necks of the burden of their heads.”^^ 

Tlie orders of the SuMn were not always as inflexible as this. 
He was more anxious to get the wealth of the South Indian kings 
than their territory. Malik Na’ib Kafur was specially instructed 
by the Sultan not to drive the Rai of Tiling to extremities. 

‘If the Rai (of Tiling) consented,’ said the Sulj^n, ‘to surrender 
his treasure and jewels, elephants and horses, and also to send 
treasure and elephants in the following year, Malik Na’ib Kafur 
was to accept these terms and not press the Rai too hard. He was 
to come to an arrangement and retire without pushing matters 
too far, lest Rai Laddar Deo should get the better of him. If he 
could not do this, he was, for the sake of his own name and fame, to 
bring the Rai with him to Dehli.’^^ 


14. I^usrau: I^azdHn-’uUFutuh, JIH, ix, pp. 60-61. 

15. Barani, E. P., iii, p. 201. Hodiv^a takes exception to the English 
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It is evident that ’Ala-ud-Din "was not eagerly desirous of 
acquiring territory in Deccan. He seems to have preferred to 
exploit the hoarded wealth of the country avoiding the arduous 
task of governance. Nevertheless, he did not rigorously adhere to 
this policy. When exceptional circumstances rendered the annexa- 
tion of territory imperative, as, for instance, Devagiri after the 
demise of Ramadeva, he did not hesitate to incorporate it with his 
dominions. The pursuit of this policy spread ruin and destruction 
in the peninsula. The country was plundered and devastated; 
the temples were desecrated and burnt; and the kings and princes 
had either to surrender all Uieir possessions or sell their lives dearly 
on the battle-field. A contemporary Hindu writer observes that 
war or peace with Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din made little difference; the 
former involved death, and the latter the loss of everything that 
one possessed.^® 


rendering of the latter part of this passage, on the assumption that the text 
which the translator had before Iiim is identical with his own. The sen- 
tence which he particularly objects to is this: 

He renders it as follows: — ^*‘And do not insist that Ladder Dev should wait 
upon thee, and do not bring the Rai (Laddar Dev) along with thee to 
Dehli, for the enhancement of thy own glory and fame”. He points out that 
‘the Sultan specially warned K^ur against the repetition of such impolitic 
proceedings* as the bringing of Ramadeva to Dehli. 

Studies in Hindu-Muslim History, pp. 280-81. 

Hodivala does not, however, explain how the taking 
of the Ray to Dehli could be termed impolitic. 

16. Alaudlna nrpatau na sandhir^na-ca vigrahah. 

Sandhau Sarvasva^haranam vigrahe prana nigrahah 

Visvanatha Kaviraja. 
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The first expedition which Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din despatched after 
his accession to the throne of Dehli to the South ended ignomini- 
ously. Most Mussahnan historians scarcely take any notice of it; 
and a few who take cognizance of it pass it over hurriedly as it does 
not reflect credit on the armies of Islam. BaranI, the only author 
who gives a brief account of it, introduces it incidentally,^'^ not so 
much to describe the episode itself as to account for the ease with 
which Targhi, the Mangol chief, marched to Dehli without 
encountering any opposition on the way. He dismisses the sub^ 
ject with a few words. 

‘At this time,’ says he, ‘the Sul^i was engaged in the siege of 
Chitor. Malik Faldir-ud-Dm Juna dddbak-i~Hazarat, and Malik 
Jhaju of Kara, the nephew of Nusrat Khan had been sent with all 
the officers and forces of Hindustan against Arangal. On their 
arrival there, the rainy season began, and proved such a hindrance 
that the army could do nothing and in the beginning of the winter 
returned, greatly reduced in numbers to Hindustan.’^^ 

Barani does not mention the time when the Sultan despatched 
this expedition. Y^ya bin Alunad speaks of an expedition to 


17. The expedition is also referred to by Ni^i-ud-Din Atunsd and 
Ferishta, but in such a casual manner tlxat it escapes the attention of all 
excepting very wary readers. 

18. E. D. iii p. 189. The passage describing this expedition in the 
Madras Government Oriental Mss. Library (D. No, 296) runs thus: 

This indicates that the expedition was sent to Tiling in the same year in 
which the Sultan laid siege to Chitor. 
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Tiling in 702 A.H., but he confounds it with Malik Na’ib Knur’s 
expediiton which set out from Dehli a few years later; Badauni 
mentions two expeditions, both under the command of Malik Na’ib 
Kafur, one in 702 A.H. and the other in 709 A.H. He asserts, 
wrongly of course, that 'Ala-ud-Din’s army was victorious on both 
the occasions.^ Ferishta assigns the reduction of Chitor and 
Targhi’s invasion to 703 A.H. and points out that though the 
Sulj^ was in the capital, he could not oppose the invader as his 
cavalry was absent on an expedition to Warangal at that tixne.^^ 
As Ferishta ’s date falls sufficiently early in the reign of ’Ala-ud-Din 
and conforms to the order of events as described by Barani, 703 A.H. 
(1303-04 A.D.) may be accepted as the actual date of the despatch 
of the first expedition to Tiling. 

The army which was placed under the command of Malik 
Fakhr-ud-Din Juna (laier Sultan Muliainmad bin Tughlaq) 
and Jhaju of Kara is said to have marched by way of Bengal, and 
suffered disaster in the middle of the way. The rains might have 
obstructed the progress of the invasion, but they could not have 
brought about the destruction of a large part of the army, unless it 
is assumed that it was caught in floods and drowned. 

There is, however, reason to believe that the expedition reached 
Tiling and was worsted in an encounter with the enemy. The 
chronicles of the Velama chiefs embodied in the Velugapivdri^ 
vctmiavali allude to a victory over the Mussahnan invaders of 
Dehli prior to the advent of Mahk Kafur. Potuganti Maili, one of 
the Nayaks of the court of Prataparudra, claims to have destroyed 


19. Tdrikh-’i-Mubarak Shdki (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series LXIII) p. 79. 

20. Ranking, Al Baddoni, i. p. 265. 

21. Briggs, FeTishtOj i. p. 354. 

22. ibid., p. 353. 
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the pride of the Turuskas of Dehli in a battle near Upparapalli in 
the Kai'inmagar district of the Hyderabad State,^ As Maili is said 
to have later visited the court of ’Ala-ud-Din at Dehli, he must 
have defeated the army commanded by Malik Faldir-ud-Din. 
Maili was not the only officer that was responsible for this victory, 
Venna, the son of Recerla Prasaditya, one of Queen Rudramba's 
ministers, is said to have overthrown the Turu§ka army in battle.^^ 
As Venna’s sons figure in Prataparudra’s later wars with the 
Mussalmans, his victory over the Turuskas must also have been won 
at Upparapalli. It is evident from this that Mjahk Fayn-ud-Dm 
penetrated into the heart of Tiling and reached Upparapalli in the 
nei^bourhood of the capital, Warangal. There, he was opposed by 
the Tilinga forces, and in the fierce encounter that ensued, the Dehli 
army having sustained a crushing defeat was forced to retreat 
hastily. ’Ala-ud-Din who was thus baulked of his prey had to 



Mack, Mss. 15.4.3. p. 82. 


The Mackenzie Surveyors who visited Warangal about the end of June 
1816 A.D. noticed an inscription engraved on a pillar then standing in the 
fort recording the victory of Manarangodari Raju and Layingadeva over 
the Muhammadans. As the epigraph in question is dated in Samvat 1362 
(=:A.D. 1304-5), the victory which these chiefs are said to have won over 
the Tunicas must have taken place just before the setting up of the pillar. 


—Mack Mss, 15.3.20, p. 101. 
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Second Devagiri ExpedUion 

*Ala-ud-Din could not iaimedialoly concert nicusures to retrieve 
the disaster. The affairs of TIinclustan first claimed his attention. 
The Mongols gave him no respite. Within a short period of four 
years they invaded Hindustan thiice. Although he undertook the 
subjugation of Malwa which was within easy reach of his dominions 
in 1305 A.D., he had to devote ahnost the whole of his attention in 
organizing tlie defence of his realm. Tlio Sultan had to keep an 
ever vigilant eye on the western iruiiuer to prevent the iiiUi>tion of 
the barbarian hordes. Nevertheless, he was constrained to equip 
a large military force and despatch it to Deccan before he could 
feel completely free from the danger of Mongol invasions. 

The cause which led to the despatch of this expedition is said 
to have been the rebellion of Kaniadeva, king of Devagiri. ‘Rama- 
deva had rebelled,* says Barani, ‘and for several years had not 
sent his tribute; *^5 and all the later historians repeat his statement. 
*I§lhny, however, gives a slightly different account which represents 
Ramadeva as an unwilling participator in the rebellion. According 
to him Ramadeva, who remained loyal to *Ala-ud-Din, sent a secret 
messenger to Dehli to inform him that a rebellion headed by Sanga- 
ma had broken out at Devagiri against the Sultto. He was him- 
self held a prisoner in his palace by Bhillama (Sangama) and his 
followers; and he requested the Sultan to send a competent person 
with an army to put down the rebels and restore the imperial 
authority.2® 

‘Isamy’s account appears to be nearer the truth than Baranfs. 
Whereas the latter does not suggest any ostensible reason for the 


25. E. D. iu, p. 200. 


26. Ftttuh-u^-Sald.tm, p. 27*1, 
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unusual display of generosity by ’Ala-ud-Din to a rebel, the former 
gives a satisfactory explanation. The motive which prompted 
Ramadeva to communicate the news of his son’s revolt to the 
Sultan, however, remains obscure. Ramadeva, no doubt, had given 
his daughter in marriage to the SuMn, and vowed to behave like a 
father towards him. These facts do not, however, furnish a satis- 
factory explanation of his unpaternal conduct towards Sangama. 
He was probably constrained to assume this attitude by force of cir- 
cumstances. The disaster which befell the Sultan's army in Tiling 
must have considerably lowered the prestige of his military force. 
And Sangama who attributed the Sultan’s former victory over his 
father more to a fortuitous combination of circumstances than to 
military superiority, prevailed upon his father to withhold the pay- 
ment of annual tribute. But the defeat of the Raja of Malwa and the 
conquest of the country by ’Ain-ul-Mulk in 1305 A.D. showed that 
the Sultan was as powerful as ever to chastise his enemies. It was 
necessary to propitiate the Sultan to escape the punishment that 
might be meted out to him for the rebellion. There was, besides, 
another important reason for apprehending an invasion from Dehli. 
Ray Karan, the ruler of Gujarat, being attacked by Ulugh Khan fled 
from his territories with his two daughters and sought refuge in 
the territory of Ramadeva. His queen Kamala Devi, however, fell 
into the hands of the Khan who sent her to Dehli with the other booty 
taken during the war (A.D. 1299). The Sultan took her into his 
harem. Now, one of the two daughters of Karan who shared with 
him his exile died; Kamala Devi being desirous of keeping with her 
the surviving daughter, Deval Devi, begged the Sultan to send for 
Deval so that she also might reside with her at Dehli. In com- 
pliance with her wishes, the Sultan ordered Malik Ahmad Jhitam 
to lead an expedition to Gujarat, and take possession of Deval Devi. 
On Jhitam’s approach, Karan being greatly alarmed fled with his 
daughter to Mahara^ra and sought refuge with Sangama, the 
son of Ramadeva. Sangama who coveted the princess promised 
to offer him protection on condition that he consented to give her in 
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marriage to him. Karan having no other alternative agreed to the 
proposal and was preparing to send Deval with Sangama’s brother 
Bhillama to the court of Devagiri. And Malik Jhitam who was 
scouring the country in search of the fugitives was expected to 
descend upon Marhat at any time,^ 


27. lUiusrau: Ashtqa^ E. D., iii, pp. 551-2, cf. Fuiuh-us-’Sald^ 

I'm, pp. 278-9. According to lOiusrau, Ulugh Khan was sent (together 
with another ofTiccr called Panchemlnl; by the Sultan to bring Deval Devi to 
Dehli. 

*Ashiqaf (Aligar Edn.), p. 85. 

But this is a mistake, for Ulugh Khan died some five months after the final 
conquest of Rantainbhor in July 1301 A.D. (Barani, E.D., iii, p. 179). 
Therefore he could not have led the second attack upon Ray Karan in 1306 
A.D. 

It may be noted here that Qazi Ahmad Ghafarl, whom Ferishta cites 
in this connection, speaks of Alaf Sian (Briggs, Ferishta, i, pp. 365 ff.) as 
the person who was specially deputed by the Sulj^n for the task. As the 
name Alap Khan can be easily corrupted to Ulugh lUian 

Ghafari follows closely the narrative of Khusrau, 
Alap may be taken to have been the officer who was actually sent by 

the SuMn. ^I?amy, however, gives a different account. According to him, 
the officer whom the Sultan sent to Gujarat for the second time was not 
Ulugh IGian or Alap but Malik Ahmad Jhitam; he was accompanied 

by another officer called Panchmam. When they advanced on Pattan, Karan 
fled to Marhat for protection. Receiving no hospitality in that country, he 
went to Idling and sought refuge under Luddar Dev, the ruler of the coun- 
try. In the meantime Karan’s family including the beautiful Deval fell into 
the hands of the invaders at Pattan; and Jhitam who was in the meantime 
summoned by the SuMn took them with him to Dehli, 

^ 
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RSmadeva, who was a man of considerable sagacity and fore- 
sight dissociated himself from his son, and sent a message to the 
Sultan informing him of his son’s rebellion, together with protesta- 
tions of his own loyalty. If the Sultan’s armies came and were 
defeated, no harm would come of his message. If on the other 
hand the Sultan were victorious, be would still be regarded as a 
friend and loyal ally and be treated accordingly. Considerations 
such as these might have urged Ramadeva to despatch the mes- 
senger to Dehli with the news of his son’s rebellion. 

As soon as ’Ala-ud-Dm heard of Sangama’s rebellion, he 
decided to send an army immediately to restore his authority. He 
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Futuh-us^Salattrif p, 278. 


The Sulian then bestowed Gujarat as an iqtd* on Alap IGian who was at that 
time in Multan, and ordered him to take possession of the district without 
delay. Ihid^ p. 279. 

Now, Tsamy was an younger contemporary of ^usrau, and he 
must liave had access to first-hand information which was not available to 
later historians like Ghafari. As Ulugh Qian was dead some five years 
before the despatch of the second expedition against Gujarat; as Panchnun 
whom Qiusrau associates with Ulugh Qian in this campaign was, according 
to ’Isamy, a lieutenant under Malik Ahmad Jhitam; and as the latter is 
said to have captured Karan’s family including Deval Devi, it seems reason- 
able to take Jhitam as the commander whom the Sultan had actually dis- 
patched to Gujarat to bring Deval Devi to the court, notwithstanding the 
evidence of later writers such as GhMari and Ferishta* 
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chose his favourite slave K^ur to lead the expedition, and com- 
manded ]^waja Haji to accompany him. They set out at the head 
of 30,000 cavalry,^® and having passed in course of lime the Ghat 
of Saguna, prooccclecl to lay llie country waste. 

Intelligence of the arrival of the Muslim army soon reached 
Devagiri, Sangama Deva does not seem to have made any attempt to 
check the advance of the invaders. He is said to have concentrat- 
ed all his forces at the capital. As soon as he learnt that the 
enemy was moving towards the city, he led his troops outside, and 
took up a strong position on the top of a hill in the neighbourhood. 
He was supported by his brother Bhillama and his lieutenants 
Raghava and Ramadeva.^® 

Malik Na’ib, meeting with no opposition on the route, marched 
upon the capital, and attacked Sangama on Wednesday 19th Ram- 
zan 706 A.H. (24th March 1307 A.D.)^® In the battle that ensued, 
Sangama was defeated; and he sought saftey in flight. Nearly 
half of his troops followed him; and the rest who fell into the 
hands of Mussalmans were cut to pieces. R^adeva and his family 
who were spared by the special command of the Sultan were made 


28. lOiusrdu: J^azafiii'^ul^Futuh, JIH. viii, p. 373. However, according 
to Giafan, whom Ferishta quotes with approval, Malik Na’ib and IQiwaia 
HajI had under them 100,000 horse. This was further strengthened by contin- 
gents from Malwa and Gujarat (Briggs, Ferishta I. pp. 365-66). Moreover, 
he mixes up Deval Rani episode with Kafur's expedition for which there 
appears to be no justification. No early historian connects the capture of 
Deval with Kafur’s expedition. They might have coincided in time; but in 
the light of available contemporary evidence, it is not possible to state 
whether Kafur had any connection with the capture of the princess. 


29. Tsamy: Futnh-vs-Saldtir, pp. 274-75. 

30. IS^usrau: I^azain-uUFutuh, viii, p. 374, 
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prisoners.31 The Mussabnan army next sacked the city and seized 
much valuable booty. Malik Na’ib took possession of the country 
in the name of his master, and distributed it among his officers.^2 
He then marched to Dehli with the prisoners and presented them 
to the Sultan with the booty taken in the war. 

’Ala-ud-Din treated R^adeva witli great kindness and con- 
ferred on him many favours during his six inontlis’ sojourn in Dehli; 
for, he believed that Ramadeva remained faithful to him notwith- 
standing his son's rebellion. He gave back to him the government 
of Marhat to which he added, if Ferishta may be trusted, the dis- 
trict of Nausari in Gujarat.^ He also presented to Rmnadeva two 
lakhs of golden tankas to defray the expenses of liis homeward 
journey; and finally bestowed on him the title of Ray-i-Rayan, and 
gave him permission to return to his native country Ramadeva 
appears to have been deeply touched hy the honour done to him 
by the Sulj^. During the remaining years of his rule he not 
only stood firm in his loyalty to the Sulj^n but rendered valuable 
assistance to the officers whom he sent to subdue the Hindu king- 
doms of the south. 

Section 4 

Second Tiling Expedition 

For a short time after Malilc Knur’s return from Devagiri, the 
Deccan remained undisturbed by the Muslim armies. The Suljan 


31. ihid. 

32. Briggs, Ferishta, i, p. 369. 

33. Ibid, 

34. Tsamy: Futuh-us-Saldtm, p. 276. According to Ferishta, the 
Sulj^ gave Ramadeva only one lakh of tankas 'to bear his expenses home.’ 
Briggs, Ferishta, i, p. 369. 
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was still preoccupied with the affairs of Hindustan. He had to pro- 
ceed against Satal Dev, the Raja of Sivana^^ personally, as the Raja 
had defied the imperial officers during the last five or six years. 
Besides, the Raja of Jhalor who set up the standard of rebellion had 
to be subdued. When these affairs were settled in a satisfactory 
manner, 'Ala-ud-Din, being completely free from the complications 
of the North Indian affairs, felt that he could then fully devote his 
attention to the subjugation of the Southern Hindu states. 
He first turned his gaze upon Tiling, for his armies suf- 
fered defeat, as noticed already, a few years earlier in 
that country. To wipe out the disgrace of defeat as well 
as to increase his resources and the glory of Islam, he re- 
solved to send an army into that land. As Malik Na’ib and J^waja 
Haji had distinguished themselves in the recent campaign against 
Devagiri, they were commissioned to lead the expedition.^® 

35. The Alighar text of Deval Rant and Khdrif (p, 69) has Saniana; 

b xXu*/ [) ^\j 

But Elliot’s text has Siwana (E.D. iii, p. 550), In Prof, Habib’s transla- 
tion of Khcusd'in-uUFutuh (JJH. viii, p. 375) also the place whore Satal 
Dev was ruling is referred to as Siwana. Ferishta calls Satal Dev Raja of 
Sewana (Briggs, Feriskta /, p. 370). Moreover Siwana rhymes much better 
with *ravdna* than Samana. The connect name of the place appears to be 
Siwana. 

36. According to Wassaf (E. D, iii, p. 49) the expedition started from 
Dehli in 709 A.H. which was led by Malik Nabu, Zafar Khan and Nanak 
Hindi. Malik Nabu is, no doubt, Malik Na’ib Kafur. Zafar iGian who was 
killed in 699 A.H. while pursuing the Mangol invader Targhi could not have 
been one of the commanders. There is much imcertainty about the correct 
reading of the text of Wassaf concerning the name Nanak Hindi. No evi- 
dence is available to show that Hindus were appointed to high posts in the 
imperial army at that timet 
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Malik Na'ib and his colleague started from Dehli on 25th 
Jumada I 709 A.H, (31st. Oct. 1309 and reached Devagiri 

within a short time. When they approached the city Ramadeva 
went out to receive them with presents, and paid obsequious atten- 
tion to the needs of the army so long as they remained within his 
dominions. He daily visited the army headquarters, in order to 
see that they had everything they needed.^^ Malik Na’ib, however, 
did not remain long at Devagiri. Within the space of a week he is 
said to have passed through Ramadeva’s dominions and entered the 
kingdom of Tiling. Notwithstanding the hardships of the journey 
in an unknown mountainous region, he pushed forward rapidly, 
passing on his way the diamond mining district of Basiragarh and 
reached Sarbar (Sirpur?) which appears to have been a fort of 
some importance on his route. He invested the fort closely and 
soon reduced the garrison to sore straits. Seeing that there was no 
chance of holding out without succoiu:, the garrison resolved to 
perish rather than fall into the hands of the barbarian foes. They 
lighted a huge fire and threw themselves with their wives and 
children into it. The fort was then captured by the Mussulmans 
and was handed over to Anna Ni^u (Ananir) the surviving brother 
of the commandant who promised obedience to the Sul£an.^ 

The survivors of the garrison of Sarbar fled to Warangal with 
the news of the arrival of the Muslim invasion; but the information 
did not cause any surprise; for, Prataparudra seems to have been 
forewarned of the coming of the invaders. He was a powerful 
sovereign whose sway extended over the whole country inhabited 
by the Telugu speaking people. He had a strong army consisting 


37. iQiusrau: Khazd'in-^uUFutuh, JIH, viii, p. 378. 

38. Barani, E. D. iii, p. 201. 

39. Siusrau: JIH, viii, pp. 382-3. 
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of a hundred elephants, 900,000 archers and 20,000 horse."^® He took 
the necessary steps not only to defend his capital but to impede the 
progress of the enemy. He not only commanded all his nobles and 
officers to repair to the fort with their forces, but laid waste the 
country along the route which the invaders were expected to 
follow.^^ Although the difficulty of finding provisions must have 
caused some trouble to the invaders, the royal orders summoning all 
the provincial troops to the capital must have facilitated their 
advance as it had resulted in the abandonment of all the forts. 

Meanwhile, Malik Na’ib marched swiftly towards the capital, 
and arrived at the village of Kunarbal in its neighbourhood on 16th 
Sha’ban 709 A.H. (20th January 1310 A.D.). He immediately 
seized the hill of Hanumakonda where he established himself. The 
army pitched their tents close to the fort, and each tent as well as 
the whole camp was protected by a katkhar or wooden palisade. 


40 . 
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gbusrau: *Ash\qa: (Aligar Edition), p. 69. 

Cf. *Navalak^a dhanurdhar^ddhi-n&the 
Pfthvxm sdsati Vira Rudra Devi* 

Vidylmatha: Pratdparudriyam, 

‘I^amy: Futuh-us-Saldtin: (The India Office Ms. cf. the published 

Agra Text, p. 286) . 

iq ix^U \j j yj ji>} 

41. Barani E. D. iii, p. 202. Ferishta, however, states that the neigh- 
bouring chiefs hastened to Warangal to join Prataparudra; but as the Muslim 
army which proceeded by forced marches reached the city earlier, Pratapa- 
rudra was obliged to shut himself within the fort before the arrival of his 
allies. (Briggs, Ferishta, i, p. 372). This appears to be partially true. * 
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The city of Warangal had two forts, one within the other, 
surrounded by a deep ditch. The outer fort was built of mud, and, 
if the Pratdpacaritra can be relied on, had seventy seven bastions 
each defended by a Nayak.^^ a. 11 the fighting men of the kingdom 
who came to defend the capital wei*e assembled in it; and all the 
subordinate chiefs and distinguished nobles went with their trea- 
sures and elephants to reside with the king in the inner fort of 
stone. Both the forts were built strongly and equipped with 
up to date machinery of defence. The siege which commenced on 
15th Sha’ban (19th Jan. 1310 A.D.) is said to have lasted a month. ^ 
But this seems to be an under-estimate of the actual duration, 
as the Mussalman army did not leave Warangal until 
16th Shawwal (20 th April 1310 A.D.).^^ Some of the 
incidents of the siege stand out prominently. Very early 
in the course of the siege, the Hindus made a night attack 
upon their besiegers. ^‘A thousand swift Hindu horsemen from the 
troops of Banik Deva the muqaddarri of that country,” says 
IQiusrau, “made a night attack on the Muslim army with demonish 
cries and the Hindi sword.”^^ Though all the facts connected with 


42. Praidpacatitram, J.T.A.,vii, p. 287-8. 

43. Isamy; Fuinh-us-SaUitm: pp. 282-3. 

*’ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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44. Khiisrau : I^azd^in-uUFutuK JIH; viii, p. 401. 

45. Ibid.» viii, p. 386. Tlie identit/ of the chief is not known. He is 
called a muqaddam or the commander of Tiling. Viiabhadra Rao calls 
him Vinayakadeva (History of the Andhras II, p . 360) . No officer of this 
name is known to have existed under PratSparudra. Among the Nayaks 
of Prataparudra, enumerated in the Velugotivdrxvam^dvaltf there appears 
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this incident are totally submerged in the ocean of the meaningless 
verbiage of ^usrau’s pedantic prose, this attack could not have 
been so easily repulsed, as he makes it appear. Nevertheless, the night 
attack was a failure; and it did not materially affect the progress 
of the siege. Malik Na’ib pushed forward the siege operations 
vigorously. As his artillery could not hit effectively the defenders 
of the mud fort, he erected sdbdts and gargajes higher than the 
walk, and filled up the deep moat which prevented the besiegers 
from approaching them, These measures gave fresh impetus to 
the Muslim army; and very soon they effected a wide breach within 
the wall. Encouraged by this success they made a vigorous attack 
on the fort on 12th Ram^n (13th February 1310 A.D.) and carried 
it by storm. The fall of the outer fortress, however, did not bring 
the siege to a close; the defenders of the mud fort who escaped 
death retired to the inner stone fort; and Prataparudra, who had 
hopes of ultimate success, still remaind defiant. 

Although the Mussalmans laid siege to the stone fort as soon 
as they made themselves masters of the outer fort (Wednesday, 
16th Ramzan — 17th Feb. A.D. 1310), Prataparudra does not seem 
to have submitted almost immediately as mentioned by ^usrau. 
The attention of Malik Na’ib appears to have been considerably 
distracted by the activity of the Hindu soldiers scouring the 
countryside. They destroyed the postal system by means of 
which news passed between the camp and Dehli and threatened 
to cut off his communications with the headquarters. ‘On this occa- 
sion, however,' says Baram, ‘while the Malik Na’ib’ was besieging 
the mud fort of Arangal, some posts in the way were dis-established 


Ihe name of a certain R^akadeva. In an epigraph of Gundlapa<Ju 
in the Gimtur district dated S. H95 (68 of 1929-30) R^aka Gopadeva the 
Vdj/adandddhtpa* or the commander -in-chief of the royal forces is men- 
tioned. If this officer were alive in 1310 A.D., it is not impossible that he 
was the muqaddam mentioned by Kbusrau. 
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as the passage across Tiling was extremely dangerous, and for more 
than forty days no news of the army came to the Sultan.^® And 
Ferishta also alludes to the dislocation of the postal system. ‘Now, 
while the Malik Na’ib was besieging the fort of Arangal,^ says he, ‘the 
roads became dangerous owing to the large number of Tiling! 
soldiers, and the posts were swept away.’^*^ The Sultan, who still 
remembered the former defeat of his armies in Tiling, was greatly 
concerned, and he could not regain his peace of mind, until he 
obtained an assurance of victory from the Saint ShaiMi Nizam-ud- 
Dln ^Aulia.^® It is evident that Malik Na’ib had to face trouble 
from outside while he was investing Warangal. Nevertheless, he 
did not relax the vigour of his operations. He sent parties of his 
soldiers into the country to carry fire and sword.'^^ It was during 
one of these raids that Qara Beg and his men captured three ele- 
phants belonging to Prataparudra, in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Dahdum.^® 

Notwithstanding the diversions caused by his subjects, Pratapa- 
rudra could not hold out against the enemy long. The fall of the 
mud fort led to the overcrowding of the inner fort, ‘That fort,* says 
’I^amy, ‘was full of people, men of the fort as well as men of the 
coxmtry; an arrow did not fall to the ground but on the heads or 


46. Baram (Habib’s trans.) JIH ix, p. 223. 

47. Ferishta: (Habib’s irans.) JIH. ix, p. 225. 

48. BaranI: (Habib's trans.) JIH. viii, pp. 223, 225. 

49. 

’Isamy: Futuh^iL8-Sal&^n, p, 282. 

50. Khttsrd’in-ul-Futtlh* JIH, viii, p. 387. 
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bodies of men.*^^ ‘To the garrison within the stone fort/ observes 
Barani, ‘the world now appeared smaller than the eye of an ant/®^ 
‘The inner fort to which Ladder Dev had retired/ points out 
Ferishta, ‘was insufllciont to contain the whole.’ This terrible 
overcrowding of large numbers of people within the limited space 
of the inner citadel compelled Prataparudra to sue for peace.^^ 
He sent distinguished Brahmans and ambassadors to the Malik 
Na’ib's camp to negotiate the terms of surrender. 


51. Futuh’-us-Sal&tH, p. 282. 

J vJ s/-> S^’ 

52. Barani; (Habib’s trans.) JIH, ix, p. 222. 

53. Briggs, Ferishta, i, p. 372. The published text of Ferishta’s his- 
tory, however, runs thus: 

V^* J J<5j «— Jjli y *( y 6^, y 

\.^tu jt J>^J3 
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Naval Kishore Press Edition, p. 119, 
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‘He first collected in heaps/ says ^usrau, ‘the treasures he 

had buried under stones in order to provide for his ransom. 

Next he constructed a golden image of himself, and in acknowledge- 
ment of having become a tribute payer, he placed a golden chain 
round its neck, and sent it through ambassadors. .. .to the com- 
mander of the imperial army/^'^ 

He offered to surrender ‘all the treasures and elephants and 
horses’ and promised to pay tribute and attend the military review 
of the imperial army. When the ambassadors reached the Malik 
Na’ib’s camp, they found that he was in no mood to consider their 
proposals favourably. He communicated the peace proposals, how- 
ever, to the officers of the army. And they “swore by the head 
;^izr i^an, the emerald in the ring of the kingdom, that they 
would accept the gold and raise the siege.” Therefore, he was 
obliged to accept the peace terms and suspend hostilities.^® 

The ransom which the Malik Na’ib exacted from Prataparudra 
appears to have been heavy, although no accurate information is 
available on the subject. ’Isamy mentions only wealth besides 


54. J^azdHn-'Ul-Ftituh. Jill, viii, p. 393. 

55. Ibid. pp. 395-6. A somewhat different account is given in the 
Deval Rdnl and IQdzr Khan, A.ccording to this work, the Ray of Tiling who 
was hostile to the Sulten, being unable to offer resistance, shut himself in 
his fort. Here, he was besieged by the Malik Na’ib who reduced him to des- 
perate condition. He sued for peace and sent him his own image in gold 
with 100 elephants. Although the Malik Na’ib accepted the presents and 
suspended warfare, he assumed an attitude of sternness and threatened the 
Ray that unless he came to the camp in person the hostilities would be 
resumed. The Ray seeing no other way of escape submitted; he came to 
the camp and the peace was concluded. 

Deval Rani ar.d Khiir KMn (Aligar ed.), pp. 69-70, 
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23 elephants.56 But l^usrau, who must have possessed more accu- 
rate knowledge, states that the Malik Na’ib carried away 
to Dehli on this occasion limitless wealth in addition 
to the gold image of the Ray and one hundred ele- 
phants;57 Wassaf observes that the gold weighed 6,000 l^arwdrs;^^ 
Barani adds seven thousand horse;^® and Ferishta increases the 
number of the elephants to three hundred.^o Whatever might have 
been the actual amount, it must have been immense. The officers 
of ’Ala-ud-Din, habituated as they were to the spoliation of rich 
Hindu capitals, were amazed at the enormous quantity of wealth 
displayed before them. Malik Kafur who was now satisfied that 
he had fully carried out the instructions of his master, set out on 
16 Shawwal 709 A.H. (19th March 1310 A.D.) with a rich caravan 
carrying the booty from Warangal and reached Dehli on the 11th 
Muharram 710 A.H. (10th June 1310 A.D.).®i ’Ala-ud-Din who was 

56. FutuK-iw-Salattn, p, 283. 

4> « 4i ♦ 

jb jf ^ j ^ J J 

This represents, perhaps, the number of elephants which Prataparu^ra 
agreed to send to Dehli as a part of his annual tribute to the Sulj^n. 

57. Dival Rdnl and Khizr Khan (Ahghar ed.), p. 70. 

f V 1^0 J 

58. E. D. iii, p. 49. l^rxodr means an ass’s load; the measure of a 
hundred Tabriz maunds. 

59. /bid., p. 203. 

60. Briggs, Ferishta i, p. 372. 

61. Sjusrau: lOiazdHn^uUFutuh, JIH, vii, p. 401. 
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greatly pleased with the success of liis arms in Tiling received the 
victorious general and his officers in a black pavilion specially 
erected for the purpose on the Chautra-i-N^irL®^ He showed his 
appreciation of their services by investing the Malik Na’ib with 
special dresses of honour tlirice during the course of a single day, 
and distributing largesses among his comrades who contributed 
much to the victory 

Prataparudra seems to have cai’ried out his obligations faith- 
fully. The despatch of the stipulated amount of tribute with the 
contingent of elephants is recorded by contemporary writers. The 
first yearns tribute seems to have been paid to K^ur, while he was 
encamped on the banks of the Narmada, on his way to Ma’bar. 
‘After the rivers, mountains and valleys had been crossed,’ says 
il^usrau, ‘a present of twenty-three elephants huge as Elburz, 
arrived from the Ray of Tiling.’®^ The arrival of another contin- 
gent at Dehli is noticed by Barani towards the close of 711 A.H. 
‘At the end of this same year,’ he observes, ‘twenty elephants arriv- 
ed in Dehli from Laddar Deo, Rai of Tiling, with a letter stating 
that he was ready to pay at Deogir, to any one whom the Sult^ 
would commission to receive it, the treasure he had engaged to pay’, 
thus fulfilling the terms of the treaty made with Mahk Kafur Two 
officers of Prataparudra, Potugan^i Maili and Telunga Bijjana, 
accompanied by some other Nayaks, seem to have escorted the 


62. Ibid, p. 461. 

63. *Is^y: Futuh-us-Saldtln: p. 283. 

l^i )j ) X* ^ -.ui 

64. Khazd^in-uUFutuh: JIH, be, p. 52. 

65. E. D., iii, p. 204. 

E.M.-6 
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the treasury to Dehli. The account of an interesting incident 
which occurred during their stay in the imperial capital is preserved 
in the Velugotivdrivamsdvalu For some obscure reason, probably 
due to the Sultan's desire to witness the display of swordsmanship, 
for which the Deccanis had always been famous, they had to fight a 
dueL A special durbar was held at the dnkhdl^ in front of the 
royal palace. 'Ala-ud-Din himself presided over the assembly of 
noblemen and officers who gathered together to witness the func- 
tion. The Sultan and the world-famous warrior Malik Kafur were 
chosen as arbiters. The fight took place in the open arena in front 
of the ddkhdl At the end of the fight the distinguished judges 
declared Maili victor.®’^ This incident testifies to the existence of 


66. The ddkhol was the open court-yard of the royal palace where stood 
two stone benches on either side of the gate. It was also here that condemned 
crixnixials were executed. (See. Tdnl^^i-’Muhdrh Shdht (G.O.S. Ixiii), 
p. 95). According to Ibn Batute, it was situated outside the first gate. ‘Out- 
side the first gate.’ says he. *there are stages on which executioners sit who 
have to kill the people. It is the custom with this people that whenever 
the Sulj^ orders the execution of a person, he is despatched at the door 
of the hall of audience, and his body remains there three days.” E, D. iU, 

p. 612. 

67. Mac. Mas. 15-4-3. 

cXSo?() “Swl), 

V. Prabhakara Sastri: Cd^upadyamanimanjari, ii, p. 63. 
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friendly intercourse between the conquerors and the conquered 
despite the racial and religious antipathy and the devastating 
character of the Mussalman invasions. 

Section 5 

The Expeditions against Dwarasamudra and Ma’bar 

Malik Na’ib did not long remain in Dehli, Within a few weeks 
of his return to the capital, he was summoned by the Sulj^ to his 
presence and was asked to lead an expedition to Ma’bar and pro- 
claim the Muslim faith in that far off region,*® of course, by means 
of fire and sword with the usual accompaniments of rapine and 
plunder. Ma’bar was not the only coimtry that was destined to 
share the benefits of the new dispensation. Malik Na’ib was also 
commanded to evangelise the kingdom of Dwarasamudra which lay 
on his route to Ma’bar.®® 

The kingdoms of Ma’bar and Dwarasamudra lay at the ex- 
treme south of the peninsula, and were farther removed from Dehli 
than any country which had been conquered by the Muslim armies 
up to that time. ‘Ma’bar is so far from Dehli,’ says l^usrau, ‘that 
a man travelling with expedition can only reach it after a journey 
of twelve months. The arrows of the preceding Sultans had never 
reached that distant land.’™ MaTjar was an extensive and powerful 


68. iS[iusrau: I^azdHji-uUFuiuh: JIH. ix, p. 50. 

69. 'I?amy: Futuh-us-Saldtm: p. 285. 

hj Ij eilij 

JU^ 4 b J b ^ 

lAf J V y jf 

Cf. Baruni: E. D. iii, p. ik)3. 

70. Kho*fi’in-«l-Ftrt«h: JIH. fat, p. 49. 
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kingdom. From Quilon on the Arabian sea, it extended along the 
Coromandel coast up to Nellore, on the bank of the North Pen- 
nar,^^ and included within its boundaries the entire land inhabited 
by the Tamils at present. This extensive dominion was subjected 
to the authority of the Pandyas who had the ancient city of 
Madura on the Vaigai as their principal capital. Although the 
government of Ma’bar is usually spoken of as a unitary monarchy 
subject to the authority of a single king, it was, in fact, governed 
by a college of princes, all belonging to the Pandyan family. 
I^usrau refers to two brothers, Sundara Pandya and Vira 
P^dya, who were ruling in Ma’bar at the time of Malik Na’ib’s 
invasion. "^2 Wass^ mentions Manar Barmul a son of the daughter 
of Kales Dewar as ruling at Karamhatti in the neighbourhood of 
Kalul,’^^ besides the two princes mentionel by I^usrau. ’Isamy, 


71. Wassaf. E. D. iii, p. 32. 

72. J^azdHn-^uUFutuh, JIH. ix, p. 56. Elliot’s extracts from the 
^Ashtqa of Amir lUiusrau (E. D. iii, p. 550) introduce the name of a Ray 
called Tandya Guru’ who was a Brahman. ‘There was another rat in those 
parts whose rule extended over sea and land, a Brahman, named Pandya 
Guru.’ Dr. S. K. Aiyangar believes that ‘this Pandya Guru might 
be one of the number of the Pandyan princes, whose inscriptions have come 
down to us, other than the brothers Sundara P^dya and Vira Pandya.' 
Being dissatisfied with his solution, as it does not explain the brahmanhood 
of the Pandya, he offers another solution, in a footnote. ‘It is just possible 
that this Pandya Guru waJ> a priest or mahant with authority over Rames- 
varam and other temples in the vicinity.* This explanation rests upon his 
own authority; for, he adds, ‘there is no definite authority to lead to this 
conclusion however.* (South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders^ p . 100) . 
Prof. Habib, however, has destroyed this Pandya Guru; he renders the text 
of Khusrau*s poem thus: ‘In this vicinity there was an august Rai, a Brah- 
man named Bir Pandya* (Dewal Rant and lOiizr Khdn, JIH. ix, p. 219^). 
Though Prof. Habib has corrected Elliot’s mistake and changed Pandya Guru 
to Bir Pandya, he has not tampered with his brahmanhood. As a matter of 
fact, Vira Pandya has been elevated to the priestly caste by an incorrect 
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however, asserts that Ma’bar was governed by five uterine brothers 
called collectively ‘the Panch Pandya’"^^ The Velugotiudnuamsa- 
vali states that the Panca P^dyas, viz., Vira Pandya, Vikrama 
Pandya, Parakrama Pandya, Sundara Pandya and Kulasekhara 
Pandya were defeated in a battle which they fought with Pratapa- 
rudra of Warangal near Kancl.'^^ Marco Polo also bears testimony 
to the government of the kingdom by five princes. ‘You must 


rendering of the text. The text of the ^Ashtqa or Dewal Rdni and I^izr 
Khdn runs thus: Alighar text, p. 721). 

In that part of the country, there was a great Ray, a shining pearl in 
the crown of the Hindus. His authority was recognized over land and sea; 
the Brahmans gave him the name of Blr Pandya.’ (I am obliged to Mr. 
Sayyid Usha, B.A., Lecturer in Persian, Madras University, for suggesting 
the correct translation of the passage) . Thus, it is evident that there was 
no Brahman, called Pandya Gut*u who ruled over any part of Ma’bar at the 
time of Malik Kufur’s invasion. 

73. Wassaf, E.D. iii, P. 54. 

74. Futuh^us^Saldtm, p, 289. 

75. VelugdtivdrivamSdvali, 37, 38. 
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’Swrr^;^^i5r»e»C(J^ 

.. J)|y56*^o2^g, i5Tr>(y56'dr*o2Sg, 
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know/ says he, 'that in this province (Maabar) there are five kings, 
who are own brothers/^® It is, tlierefore, evident that about the 
time of Malik KMur’s invasion, Ma’bar was under the government 
of a family monarchy consisting of five princes called collectively 
Pahca P^dyasJ^ Each of these five princes seems to have held 
independent sway over some part of the empire, though the senior- 
most or the most powerful of them was recognized as the supreme 
head of the state."^® He alone was most probably crowned; and on 
him devolved the right of directing the general policy of the empire. 

The ruler of Ma’bar was a powerful sovereign. The principal 
seat of his government was the ancient city of Madura on the Vai- 
gai; another city called Vira Dhavalapattanam (BIr Dhul) situated 
on the Coromandel coast in the Tindivanam taluka of the South 
Arcot district served as a secondary capital to the northern pro- 


These Pandyan princes, with the exception of Vikrama are men- 
tioned in the inscriptions of the time. 

VIra Pandya— MER 1913 Para 45; 1918 Para 48; 1922 Paras 28, 30; 1924 
Para 32; 1909 Para 27. 

Par^ama P^dya— MER 1910 Para 33; 1922 Paras 32-35; 1924 Para 38; 
1927 Para 40; 1932 Para 25. 

Sundara Pandya— MER 1916 Para 28; 1918 Para 50; 1921 Para 40; 1922 
Para 37; 1930 Para 15; 1934 Para 19. 

Kula^khara Pandya— MER 1910 Para 33. 

76. Yule: Marco Polo, ii, p. 331. 

77. It is not unlikely that this ssrstem of government had been in 
existence from an earlier period; for, the Cola inscriptions of the 11th cen- 
tury allude to the Panca Panuyas. Kulottunga I, for instance, is said to 
have destroyed a forest where the Panca Pandyas had taken refuge. 
E.I. V, p. 10^. Colas^ ii, pp. 19-20. 


78. Yule: Marco Polo, ii, p. 331. 
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Vinces of the empire He had a large army, the strength of which 
seems to have depended on a corps of a thousand must elephants. 
Besides the troops recruited from his Hindu subjects, he had a strong 
contingent of Mussalmans in his service. As it is said that he used 
to import from abroad a large number of horses every year, he must 
have had a powerful cavalry. The authority of the king of Ma’bar 
was not confined to his landed possessions. He was the lord of the 
sea, which he controlled by means of a numerous fleet.®® With 
such a powerful force at his command, the king of Ma’bar was able 
to dominate the land and the sea. He inflicted a defeat upon his 
northern neighbour, the Kakatiya ruler of Warangal, and chased 
him across the Krsna.®^ He deprived the Hoysalas of Kongu, and 
laid siege to their capital Dwarasamudi'a twice.^^ His fleets tra- 


79. This place is identical with Markanam. See my article on the BIr 
Dhul in J.A.H.R.S. xiii, pp. 1-5. 

80. Wassaf E. D. iii, p. 33. lOiagrau; Dewal Rant and JQiizr 
Klwn (Alighar ed.) p. 72, 

{J^ ^ 3 3 

The elephants of Ma’bar were held in high esteem on accoiint of 
their ferocious character. The words which Khusrau puts into the mouth of 
Farataparudra give an Indication of their value: 

''There are also a hundred elephants They are the mad ele- 

phants of Ma’bar, not the vegetarian elephants of Bengal.’ KhazA^in^uU 
Futuh JIH, viii, p. 394. 

81. 332, 340, 361 of 1913; Part ii, Para 18 of 1914; Pdndyan Kingdom, p. 168. 

82. Pai^yan Kingdom; pp. 183-4. The casual mention of a detail 
about the fort of Dwarasamudra by I^iusrau is the sole evidence regarding 
this fact. “The commander of the army went round the fort (Dwarasamudra) 
before which (the troops) of Ma’bar had been twice defeated.” 

ix, p. 58) » 
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versed the high seas, and enforced his command in Ceylon and 
the other islands.®^ 

The power of the king of Ma’bar, however, declined after the 
assassination of Maravarman Kulasekhara I in 709 He had 

two sons, Sundara P^<^ya the elder, born of the queen legally 
wedded to liim, and Vira Pandya the younger, born of a concubine. 
As the latter displayed ^remarkable shrewdness and intrepidity,’ 
Kulasekhara nominated him as his successor. Sundara P^dya 
who was thus superseded, being incensed with his fathei by this 
act of manifest injustice, put him to death, and crowned himself at 
Madura. He won over the army that was at the capital to his side, 
and marched with all the treasury and the army to the city Man- 
kul where he established himself. Vira Pajj^ya* being desirous of 
avenging the death of his father, advanced with his forces on his 
half-brother; and engaged him in a battle on the margin of the lake 
Talachi.®^ Though neither side was victorious in the engagement, 
Vira accidentally fell into the hands of his enemy, who 

seized all his treasures. He managed, however, to effect his 
escape from captivity, and with the help of his cousin, Man^ Bar- 
mul (Mannar Perumal), the ruler of Karamhatti near Kalul he 
not only regained liis lost possessions, but turned the tables on 
Sundara P^dya, who was forced to seek safety in flight.^® 


83. Pdv4yan Kingdom: pp. 176-7. 

84. £. D. iil, p. 53. 

85. Mankul and Talachi have not yet been properly identified. Elliot 
doubted whether Mankul could be identical with Namkul, (E. D. iii, p. 53. 
n, 2). S. K. Aiyangar believes that it is one of the Mangalams near 
Madura. (South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders, p. 97. n. 1) . 
Nothing is, however, known about the lake TalachL 

86. Wassaf; E. D, iii, pp. 52-4. Khusrau corroborates the narrative of 
Wassaf, ‘It was discovered that the two Kais of Ma’bar had formerly but 
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The kingdom of Ma’bai* was convulsed in tliis manner, when, by 
the orders of Sulj^n ’Ala-ud-Din, Malik Kafur set out at the head 
of the imperial army from Dehli on 26th Juraada II, 710 A.H. (20th 
Nov. 1310 A.D.) to spread the light of Islam in that land of dai’k 
infidelity. After a journey of nearly two and a half months he 
reached on 13th Ramzan (Feb. 3, 1311 A.D.) Devagiri which serv- 
ed as the basis of operations for the Muslim armies in Deccan 
during that period. Ramadeva placed the resources of his kingdom 
at the disposal of Malik Na’ib so that he might provide the army 
with the ^material of war.' The Ray-i-Rayan ‘ordered all things 
needed by the army to be placed in the market.' “The 
material provided for the army — ^hard and soft goods of wool and 


a single will (rat) and were as united as the two furqadain. But the 
younger brother, Sundar Faniya, had from political ambition, coloured his 
hands in the blood of his father, according to the law, 'seize what you find.’ 
Thereupon, the elder brother, Rai Bir Pandya, collecting many Saturnine 
Hindus, and leaving his two cities empty, had hastened to flay his younger 
brother alive.’ (Kha::d'in‘uUFutvhf JIH. a, p. 56). 

Although ^usrau reverses the order of the seniority of the 
Pan^yan brothers, and does not allude to the illegitimate birth of VIra 
Pandya, he fully bears out the truth of Wassaf’s account. The epigraphical 
evidence, however, seems to contradict the statement of the Mussalman 
historians that Sundara Pandya killed his father. An inscription of Tiruk- 
kalakkudi in the Ramnad district dated in the 44th year of Kulasekhara (June 
10th 1311) represents him as the monarch governing the kingdom at that 
time. (106 of 1916; Pdn^yan Kingdom pp. 202-204). This 
presents, indeed, a real difficulty. It may be pointed out that Wass^ and 
iQiusrau were the inhabitants of two different countries. One was a resi- 
dent of Baghdad in ’Iraq, and the other of Dehli in Hindustan. They must 
have obtained their information from independent sources; and their 
agreement as regards the assassination of Kulasekhara goes far to confirm 
the belief that it was a fact. As to the difficulty presented by epigraphy 
it may be pointed out, if the practice of a later age mij^t be cited in expla- 
nation, that it was not unusual during Vijayanagara times for the royal orders 
E.M.-7 
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leather, brass and iron — was beyond all computation/’®^ He also 
issued special directions to one of his officers, Parasurama Dalavay, 
whose estates lay on the frontiers of the Hoyf^ala dominions to guide 
the imperial army in its march on Dwarasamudra.®® 

R^adeva had special re 2 isons for assisting Malik Kafur in his 
attack upon Dwarasamudra. Since his accession to the throne, 
BalMa III had been making ceaseless attempts to encroach on the 
Seuna territory. He seized the Santalige Thousand in 1299 A.D.. 
invaded the province of Banavase in the next year, and caused 
such confusion in the province that Ramadeva was obliged to take 
the field in person. He made persistent efforts to seize Malenadu, 
and showed no inclination to suspend hostilities, notwithstanding the 
repeated reverses which he and his armies sustained at the hands 


to be dated in the reign of a king, one or two years after his demise, as if he 
were still ruling. It is not unlikely that such a thing happened in this instance 

also. 

87. Sbusrau: Khazd'in-ul-Futuh: JIH. ix, pp. 53-4. 

88. Ibid, According to Barani, however, E^adeva was dead by the 
time of Malik Kafur 's arrival at Devagiri. ‘They then proceeded to Deogir, 
where they foimd that Earn deo was dead.* (E.D. iii, p. 203). Nizam-ud- 
Dln Ahmad repeats Baranl’s statement, and adds that Hay-i-Rayan*s son 
performed the usual services. (Tabaqdt^i^Akbari (Eng. Tr.), i, p. 184). 
Ferishta states that the commanders of the imperial army on reaching Deva- 
giri *Toimd that Ramdew, the old king was dead, and that young Prince 
Shunkul Dew was not well affected to the Mahomedans” (Briggs, Ferishtay 
i, p. 373). This statement though erroneous, has been accepted by scliolars 
in general. To cite only one instance. ‘The army marched again,’ says 
Haig, ‘by way of Deogir, where Shankar Deo had succeeded his father who 
had, in the words of an uncompromising historian, ‘gone to hell’ either late in 
1309 or early 1310. Historians are not agreed on Shankar’s attitude to the 
MuBllms.” (C.H.I., iii, p. 115). 

The evidence of Barani and the later historians must not be accepted as 
genuine in preference to that of Khusrau who lived in the court of ’Ala-ud- 
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of Kampilideva, the Seuna governor of that district.®^ BaUala’s 
aggressions on Ramadeva and others are also alluded to hy l^us- 
rau. 

*In that country also, there was a famous king; his name was 
Ballal; he was well known at the time. His power rested on his 


Din and had special opportunities of knowing the true facts at first-hand. 
He was intimately acquainted with Malik Na’ib and the other officers who 
led the e 3 q)edition, and could not have been ignorant of such an important 
event as the death of Ramadeva, had it really happened before Malik Na’ib 
reached Devagiri, on his way to Ma’bar. Another historian, who was an 
younger contemporary of Khusrau also, indicates that Ramadeva was alive at 
that time. While describing Malik Na’ib’s march to Ma’bar, ’Iisfimy states 
simply that he passed through Devagiri; but does not allude to Ramadeva 
at all. 

Ij. Jtu y-S*^ ^ ^ ^ 

Futuh-us.5aldtin; (Quoted from the India office Ms.) cf. The 
published Agra Text, p. 286. 

But some time after the return of Malik Na’ib to Dehli, a traveller from 
the city of Devagiri visited the Sultan in Delhi and informed him that Rama- 
deva died and that his son Bhillama (Sangama) revolted. 

3 j' ^ J3) 

Ibid., p. 325. 

This clearly shows that Ramadeva was alive at Uie time of Malik 
Na’ib’s visit to D^agiri on his way to Ma’bar. 

89. OngiM of the City and the Empire of Vijayanagara: pp. 73-74; 81^ 


84 . 
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wealth and elephants; and (the kings of) Devagiri and Ma’bar were 
his quarry.*^ 

Therefore, when the imperial army was marching against his 
inveterate foe, Ramadeva could not refrain from actively assisting 
them. 

The army started again from Devagiri on 17th Ramzim (7th 
Feb. 1311) and after a march of five days, reached Bandri (Bandir 
in the Satari Tk., of the North Kanara Dt.) in the territory of the 
dalavdy Parasurama Deva which stood somewhere near the Hoysala 
frontier. Here, Malik Na’ib halted and despatched ‘swift-footed 
scouts* into the enemy’s territory to make ‘diligent enquiries on all 
sides’ and ‘find out the condition of the country.’^^ The manner in 
which the information was collected bears testimony to the efficien- 
cy of the Muslim military organisation. Four officers, Bahr^ 
Karra, Qatlah Nehang, Mahmud Sartiha, and Abaji Mu^al who 
accompanied the army were specially detailed to secure intelli- 
gence. Every day one of these four officers had to go in advance 
of the army for gathering information, accompanied by an interpre- 
ter who was acquainted with the languages of the country. He 


90. Dewal Ttani and IQiizr lOidn, p, 71. 

f J ^ f ^ L/^ ^ jfcU L) ^ tj Iqcj I 

(** ^ ') (** yjy j j j j 

91. S. K. Aiyangar feels that Bandri is almost certainly Pandh^pur, 
‘which in all probatality was the southern limit of the dominions of Ramadeo 
according to Amir Khusrau^s itinerary for Malik Kafur.’ (South India and 
Her Muhammadan Invaders, p. 192) , Amir I^usrau, however, does not give 
room for this speculation. He simply states that Kafur crossed three rivers 
during his five days march and reached Bandri. 


92. l^usrau: I^azd*in--uUFutuh JIH, ix, p. 55. 
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brought intelligence of things good and evil; and the commander 
directed the movement of the forces as seemed most advisable to 
him.^^ The officer who went into Ballala’s dominion brought 
very important information, Ballala was absent from his kingdom. 
As soon as he heard that a civil war broke out in Ma’bar between 
the two sons of Kulasekhara, he marched with his troops into 
that country, all unconscious of the danger that threatened him in 
the rear. Ballala’s object in leading his troops to Ma’bar, according 
to Kiusrau, was to plunder the merchants of the two important 
cities in the dominions of Vira Pan^ya which he left without pro- 
per means of defence, when he hastened to the south with all his 
troops to chastise his brother for his unfilial conduct.®^ A stronger 
reason than the lust of plunder was his ambition to recover his 
ancestral possessions in the Tamil country which were wrested 
from his predecessors by Jatavarman Sundara Pandya®^ and Mara- 
varman Kula^khara.^ Therefore, he must have considered the 
outbreak of civil dissensions in the Pandyan kingdom a favourable 


93. *I?ainy; Futuh-^us-^Salafin p. 288. 

jb lil 

oy. I? i>_y. ^ Jjjjyi 

ss^y- cAe 3 

94. KJ^d'in^uUFutuh: JIH, ix, p. 56, 

95. El, iii, pp. 11-14. 

96. A. Krishnamurti; Hoysalas, ch. vii. 
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opportunity for regaining what his uncle and grandfather had lost, 
and proceeded with all expedition to realise his ambition. 

Providence, however, did not favour Ballala’s designs. The 
time for establishing his power in the Tamil coxmtry had not yet 
come. The ‘sky-rending thunder of the Muslim drums at his back* 
arrested his progress. And he had to hasten back to his capital, in 
the picturesque language of ^usrau, ‘like an upturned and un- 
lucky Saturn.*®’ 

As soon as Malik Na’ib hoard that Ballala was away from his 
capital, he held consultations with his officers, and resolved to march 
rapidly towai'ds Dwarasamudra with an army of 10,000 men. He 
set out from Bandri on 23rd Ram^n (Feb. 13, 1311 A.D.,) and 
reached Dw^asamudra on 5th Shawwal (Feb. 25, 1311 A.D.) after 
an arduous journey of twelve days.®® On the way, he devastated 
Ballala’s dominions and spread panic in the countryside. An un- 
successful attempt seems to have been made to check his advance. 
Two mragal inscriptions at Dudda in the Hassan district record the 
death of a chief in a battle with the Turukas who were advancing 
on Dorasamudra.®® The battle with the Turukas mentioned in 
these epigraphs must have been a skirmish which impeded but little 
the progress of the invaders. 

Ballala appears to have been inclined at first to offer resistance. 
He addressed an appeal to the Pandyan princes for help, forgetting 
in the anxiety to save himself his recent demonstration of hostility 


97. KJ^d'in-ul-Fwtiih: JIH, ix, p. 56. 

98. Ihtd.f pp. 56, 57. 

99. E. C. V. Hn. 51, 52. The inscriptions are wrongly dated on Mon- 
day su di 5 Magha of the year Saumya during the prosperous reign of Vlra 
Ballala Deva. Though the date is irregiilar, the Turuka invasion mentioned 
in them must be identical with Malik Na’ib's expedition, 
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towards them. Vira Pan^ya who had recently succeeded in chastis- 
ing his brother generously responded to tlie appeal; and ^sent to his 
assistance an army of horse and foot\^®® The garrison defending 
Dwarasamudra seems to have directed their artillery against the 
Muhammadans.^^i But Ballala, who was the most clear-sighted 
Hindu monarch of his timOj saw that he could not successfully resist 
the might of Dehli. Hostility to the invaders was sure to bring 
ruin to himself and his people. The country would be plundered, 
and the temples of the gods destroyed. Submission involved loss 
of all his wealth and war material; but that would leave him in the 
imdisturbed possession of his kingdom; and his people would escape 
the horrors of Muslim invasion. He preferred the happiness of his 
people to the shadowy glory which he might acquire by an 
unsuccessful fight with the invader:;. Therefore, he resolved 
to decline the contest and make peace with Malik Na’ib; 
but his nobles and oiSicers who were unaccustomed to tame submis- 
sion, did not easily acquiesce in his decision. They ‘tried to incite’ 
him to continue the warfare, and pointed out that the prospect of 
victory was not absolutely gloomy, that submission without any 
resistance would lower the prestige of the kingdom, and death and 
annihilation in a heroic struggle with the invaders was preferable 
to an ignominious peace purchased at the cost of national 
honour.^^2 Ballala, however, stood firm; he said that the Hindus 
could not stand against the Turks. Wherever they came into con- 
flict with each other, the latter destroyed the former, Rudra Deva, 
the master of nine lakhs of Tilinga warriors, could not oppose this 


100. Wassaf; E. D. iii, pp. 49, 50. 

101. *The servant, Bilal Deo has thrown a few stones from the top of his 
fort.’ (Kha 2 rdH?i-ul-Fttt?ilh, JIH. ix, p. 60l). This sentence which 
Kbusrau puts in the mouth of Ballala Deva doubtless indicates that the 
garrison made an attempt to attack the besiegers. 

102. Kbusrau; Khaza*in»uUFutu1i: JIH, ix, pp. 57-8. 
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nation; the celebrated Ramadeva, the king of Devagiri, being unable 
to meet them in battle, made peace with them; and even Hamir, the 
king of Hind, who had waged war on them, perished.^®^ To contem- 
plate resistance to them was disastrous. Therefore, he asked them 
to ‘lay aside all idea of opposition\ The firm attitude of Ballala 
impressed his followers; ‘they gave up all thoughts of resistanceV 
and consented to make peace with the Muhammadans.^^ Ballala 
did not, however, proceed precipitately to open negotiations with 
Malik Na*ib. He wanted to ascertain whether the invaders were 
really as strong as he believed them to be. He sent Kisu (Kesava) 
Mai, one of his officers, to visit the camp of the enemy, and ‘find out 
the strength and circumstances of the Muslim army.’ Kisu Mai 
passed through the camp, noting the strength of the enemy’s forces, 
and the vigilance with which they kept watch over the fort. He re- 
turned to his master, and told him that the invaders were, indeed, 
formidable. Thereupon, Ballala sent Balak (Ballappa) Deo Nayak 
who was reputed to be a clever diplomat, to negotiate the terms of 
surrender. Malik Na’ib received the ambassador, and explained 
to him the usual conditions under which he was instructed by the 
Sulj^ to offer protection to the Hindu kings. He ordered some 


103. ’I§aniyi Futuh^usSaldtln: 
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Hindu Parmar hdjibs of his camp to accompany Balak Deo into 
the fort, and stipulate with Ballala personally the conditions of 
peace. On hearing the conditions explained to him by the imperial 
hdjibSf Ballala consented to become a zimmz and surrender all his 
wealth, elephants and horses.^®^ Malik Na’ib’s victory over Balla}a 
is said to have resulted in the establishment of Islam and the con- 
struction of a stone mosque in the kingdom of Dwarasamudra.^®® 
This is highly improbable. Malik Na’ib stayed in Ballala’s domi- 
nions for a period of thirteen days. He reached Dwarasamudra on 
the 5th of Shawwal and left for Ma’bar on the 18th of the same 
month. Though he served under a master who bore the magical 
name of ^Ala-ud-Dln, he could not have worked, without the aid of 
the wonderful lamp, miracles during the brief period of less than 
two weeks. Therefore, the establishment of Islam and the erection 
of a mosque must be relegated to the realm of pious fancy. 

Having successfully plundered Ball^a III, Malik Na’ib was 
now ready to move on with his legions towards Ma’bar. As the 
route lay through difficult mountainous country, the journey could 
not be easily accomplished without proper guides, Malik Na’ib knew 


105. Khiza'in^ul^FutitJi, JIH. ix, pp. 58-64. The amount of wealth 
and the number of elephants and horses carried away by Malik Na’ib on this 
occasion have been variously estimated by the Muslim writers. According 
to Wassaf, BalMa delivered up to Malik Na’ib ‘the country of ’Arikanna* as 
a proof of his allegiance, and treasure beyond what imagination could con- 
ceive together with 55 large elephants. (E. D. iii, p, 50), BaranI states 
that ‘all the treasures of the plae3 fell into the hands of the victors’; but he does 
not allude to any concession of territory and reduces the number of elephants 
to thirty-six (Ibid., p, 203). The other Muslim writers give vague accounts 
of vast treasures which do not help to make our knowledge any more 
definite. 

106. Wassaf: E. D. iii, p. 50; “Instead of shell-blowing, pyrolatry, and 
idol- worship the true faith and the five daily prayers were established.” Cl, 
Briggs, Ferishta, i, pp. 373-4. 

E.M.— 8 
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that Ballala who was familiar with all the roads leading into the 
plains of Ma’bar could give him most valuable help. Therefore, he 
summoned Ballala to his presence, and commanded him, on behalf 
of his master, that he should guide the imperial army into Ma^bar 
without exciting attention so that the people of that country should 
be taken completely by surprise. Ballaja saw that he had no means 
of escape. If he wanted to avoid ruin, he had to obey, and lead the 
Muslim army. Therefore, be consented to accompany Malik Na'ib, 
and set out accordingly with his retinue. 

After five days’ march through hard impenetrable tracts, they 

reached Ma’bar frontier on 23rd Shawwal (15th March 1311) , but 
their progress seems to have been checked by unexpected 
developments in the camp. Ab§ji Mughal, one of the officeirs, who 
accompanied the army, by the Sultan’s command, contemplated 
treason. One day when, according to the custom, he went out 
scouting, he penetrated into the enemy’s territory with the intention 
of deserting. His plan was simple: he would declare his friend- 
ship to the king of Ma’bar; and with the assistance of his troops, 
surprise Malik Na’ib’s camp at night and put him to death. His 
project, however, miscarried. He stumbled on a contingent of 
Ma’bar troops which lay in ambush. Unaware of Abaji’s intentions, 
and before he could explain himself through his interpreter, they 


107. Futuh-us-Sal&imt p. 287. 
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rushed on him, killed his interpreter, and scattered his followers.^®® 
This incident did not much impede the advance of the army. As 
soon as the news of Abaji^s treason reached Malik Nalb, he seized 
him and kept him in custody for the rest of the campaign,^®^ 

The princes of Ma*bar who were engaged in internecine war- 
fare could not properly organise the defence of the kingdom ; but 
they adopted a strategy which though unimpressive was calculated 
to force the invaders to retire from their territories within a short 
time. They knew that their forces could not successfully oppose 
the armoured Muslim cavalry; and their forts could afford them 
but little protection when beset with tnanjamgs, maghrihies, ^arddah^ 
sdhdts and other up to date weapons of siege warfare. They resolv- 
ed that they should not allow themselves to be caught in a fort like 
Ramadeva, Prataparudra and Vira Ballala III. They preferred 
instead to take to the open country, strike the enemy when they 
could do so without danger, and retire swiftly to places where he 
could not easily follow them. The consistent adoption of these 
tactics enabled them to elude the grasp of the invaders. Malik 
Na’ib, therefore, failed to come to grips with them; though he 
mercilessly harried the country from one end to the other, he could 
never force the Pancjya^^ princes to submit to the Sultan of Dehli. 

The Muslim army passed without accident the passes of Tar- 
malP^® and Tabar, and bivouacked on the banks of the river Kanaurl, 
They remained here for a while, and probably repelled an attack of 
the Ma*bar forces.^^t Breaking up the camp on the Kanauri on the 


108. Ibid., pp. 288-9. 

109. Ibid, p. 289. 

110. Elliot, *Sannali» E. D. iii, p. 90. 


111. *‘The dust of the wind flew with the wind of Islam, and attacked 
the Mabari troops, who were more numerous than sand-grains; their ranks 
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5th Zi-ul-Qa’da, (26th March 1311), they started towards Birdhul- 
pattan on the sea coast. Malik Na’ib attempted to create panic in 
the minds of the people. He attacked the peaceful inhabitants of 
the country-side, devastated their villages, and forced them to flee 
for protection to fortified places. Some fled to Birdhul and others to 
Kupan (Kuppam).^^^ When the intelligence of the approach of the 
invaders reached Vira Pandya, he at first contemplated flight by 
sea, but seems to have changed his mind owing probably to the 
risks of the sea voyage, and resolved instead to seek shelter in some 
secure place in the interior of his dominions. As the Muhammadan 
army had already approached the neighboui’hood of his capital, he 
had to be circumspect in effecting his escape. He hastily gathered 
together such of his forces as were ready to hand and sent them to 
take up a position on the enemy’s route and hold them up until he 
evacuated the place. Therefore, when Malik Na’ib approached the 
precincts of the city he found that his path was barred by an army 
consisting of the Hindu and the Muslim cavalry in the service of the 
Pandya. He comanded his forces to attack them forthwith, and a 
fierce engagement took place between the two armies. Hie battle 
raged with much ferocity throughout the afternoon up to the time of 
the sunset, and when night came, the fighting ceased, and both the 


were broken, like ‘scattered motes’, or like particles of dust carried about by 
the wind.” IQiusrau: Khazd'in-uUFutuh: JIH, ix, p. 65. 

112. ’I$amy; Futuh-‘tiS‘Saldfin, p. 289. 
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113. ‘When the holy warriors reached the precincts of the city, their 
swords cast rays on Bir Dhul — From this time till sunset, the jrellow faced 
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sides retired to their respective camps. Vira Pandya gained his 
object under the cover of darkness; he silently stole away from Bir- 
dhul, taking with him ‘a quantity of cash and valuables/ 'and also 
a number of men and horses/^^^ The flight of Vira Pandya was not 
discovered until the next morning, and when the news spread in the 
city, the Muslim soldiers in his service were greatly disheartened, 
and believing that they had been deserted by their master surren- 
dered to Malik Na’ib who treated them with much consideration. 
As soon as Malik Na’ib discovered that he had been outwitted by 
Vira Pandya, he resolved to go in pursuit of him. He learnt that 
the Ray had moved towards Kandur (Kannanur), where it was 
believed that he intended to take shelter. Leaving a large part of 
the army under Khwaja Haji, the ’Ariz-uMamdlik to keep guard 
on Birdhul, he proceeded in the wake of the fugitive monarch ; but 
the unexpected outbreak of the rains forced him to suspend the pro- 
ject and return to the camp at Birdhul. The rain caused much 
discomfort and inconvenience to the Muslim soldiery. Not only did 
the rain water percolate through the armour but it rendered their 
weapons ineffective and useless. “The water rendered the bows 
ineffective and made the Hindi sword rusty; it got in between the 
arrow and its (iron) point, and separated them from one another.”^!® 
In the midst of the heavy downpour of rain, they were galled by the 
attacks of the enemy. The Hindu rawdts or the cavalry came riding 
in the rain and charged them. A fierce fight followed. “A deluge 
of water and blood flowed forward.”^^® The Hindus were finally 
repulsed. Malik Na’ib realised that if he remained inactive the 


Rai, along with other pale faces, kept falling into fits....^ IQiusrau; 
JIH, ix, p. 67. 

114. ^usrau: JQiaz&^in^uUFutiJi, JIH, ix, p. 68. 

115. Ibid, p. 69. 

116. Ibid. 
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Hindu horse would come again and harass the camp. If, on the other 
hand, he moved forward, he would draw them away with him. 
Therefore, he resolved, in spite of the torrents of rain which fell 
from above, to go in search of Vira Pandya. Ballala led the way;!^"^ 
and the Muslim cavalry started. The country was flooded. The 
whole landscape was converted into a vast sheet of water. The 
roads could not be distinguished from the wells and the tanks. 
‘The horsemen guided their horses as pilots guide their ships/^^* 
As expected by Malik Na’ib, the Hindus always hovered around 
his camp; he felt their sinister presence everywhere; but he could 
not strike at them. Pie came to a village ‘where the Hindu army 
lay encamped'; but on his approach, they broke the camp and 
vanished. His scouts reported at midnight that Vira Pan^ya fled 
to Kandur. Immediately, he started in pursuit; he came across a 
few Hindu soldiers whom he put to the sword, but he foimd that 
Vira Pandya was net among them. When the Sun rose next morn- 
ing, a squad of one himdred and twenty elephants laden with 
treasure was discovered in the vicinity of his camp. Malik Na'ib 
put to flight the Hindu cavalry guarding the treasure, seized the 
elephants, and entrusted them to the officers of the treasiny. He 
then proceeded to Kandur and took the town after a fierce struggle; 
but Vira Pandya eluded him again. The Mussalmans believed that 
he fled to Jalkota (Jalkuta?) and moved in that direction; news, 
however, reached them on the way that he was not there; but that 
he had taken refuge in the midst of impenetrable forests. In des- 
pair they gave up the pursuit and returned to Kandur. 


117. 'Isamy: Fwtuh-iw-5alfl.i;in: p. 289. 

118. IQiusrau: J^azd’in-uUFutuh: JIH. ix, p. 69. 
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Malik Na’ib leamt, on his return to Kandur, that there were, 
at Marhatpuri, several rich shrines including the famous golden 
temple which was held in high esteem by all the Hindus.^^® Vira 
Pai^L^ya, who was specially devoted to the deity enshrined in the 
golden temple, stationed strong contingents of elephants and horse to 
protect the place. Malik Na’ib resolved to destroy these temples 
and plunder the wealth accumulated therein by the pious devotion 
of the Hindus of several ages. He set out from Kandur with his 
men early in the next morning and reached Marhatpuri by midnight. 
He attacked the city at once, and massacred its sleeping inhabitants. 
At his command, the time-honoured shrines came down crashing. 
The idols were smashed; and the gold and gems with which they 
were decorated were plundered. The Brahmans and other 
devotees who came forward to protect their deities from the sacri- 
legious hands of the invaders were put to death. The Golden Temple 
was razed to the ground; its foundations were carefully dug out; 
and the other temples dedicated to Siva, Vi?nu and other gods were 
set on fire .^20 Having thus dismantled all the sacred structures at 
Marhatpuri, Malik Na’ib marched back with the elephants and the 
treasure towards the main camp at Birdhul and reached it on 11th 


119. KJiusrau ; Deval Rdnl and I^izr KMn (Alighar edition, p. 72). 

*1; jf b jj) 

The city of Marhatpuri (Barmatpurl of the I^azd'in^uUFutuh) has 
been identified with Markatanagara of Ganga DevTs Madhurd Vijayam. The 
latter appears to be another name of the city of K^cl. See my article on 
Bir Dhfil JAHRS. xili, p. 15. 

120. lOjusrau: KfMJEd'in-ul-Futuh. JIH ix, pp. 72-3. Deval Rani and 
lOtiijir Kh&n p. 73. *l 9 amy, however, reverses the order of the events. In 
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Zi-uLQa’da (1st April 1311 A.D.). During the two days of his stay 
at that place, he was busy in concerting measures for completing 
the destruction of its temples. Of the many shrines that stood in 
the place, not one was allowed to remain to tell the tale of their 
former glory. ‘‘ Their foundations were dug up so thoroughly that 
below every foundation a well was exacavated.’’^^^ Malik Na’ib 
then conceived the idea of making a sudden descent upon Madura. 
He wanted to take Sundara P^dya by surprise and seize the trea- 
sures of the Ptodyan royal family. He set out from Birdhul with 
all the aimy on the 13th Zi-ul-Qa’da (3rd April 1311 A.D.) and 
reached Madura on the 20th (lOlh April 1311 A.D.). Sundara 
P^dya was, however, forewarned; and he did not want to fall into 
Malik Na'ib’s hands. He retired from his capital accom- 
panied by his family ; and he left only two or three 
elephants belonging to the temple of Cokkanatha in the 
city. On reaching Madura, Malik Na’ib discovered to his 
chagrin that his prey had dodged him once again. He ransacked 
the city for elephants; excepting the two or three beasts attach- 
ed to the temple, he could find none. He ‘was so inflamed with 


obedience to the orders of the Sult^t Malik Kafur is said to have first 
attacked ‘the Golden Temple*, and accomplished its destruction. 

^ ^ T ^ J j J ) IsVX) ^ 

Futuh’^us^Salatln: p. 289. 

Ihis must have been the first step which the invader coining from the 
passes in the Eastern Ghats woiild have taken, if Marhatpuri were identical 
with KAnci, for the latter stood directly on his route to Blrdhvd (Maikanam) 
on the seacoast. 
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anger that he set fire to the temple .’^22 Moreover, he could not 
tarry at Madura even to plunder that wealthy city. His lust for 
plunder had drawn K^ur farther than he could go with safety. A 
new danger arose in his rear. The Pant^yan princes seem to have 
forgotten their mutual jealousies in the presence of a common 
danger, and united their forces under the leadership of Vikrama 
Pandya, a veteran general who contributed much to the success of 
the Pancjyan arms during the glorious days of Jatavarman Sun- 
dara II. He was responsible for the conquest and the annexation 
of Vena4 in the extreme south. Vikrama was a younger brother 
as well as a co-regent of Maravarman Kulasekhara I.^^s titles 
and achievements of Jatavarman Sundara II which are ascribed to 
him in his inscriptions indicate that he was a partner of the former 
in the council chamber as well as on the battle-field.^ On the 
death of Jatavarman Sundara II in 1293 A.D., Vikrama seems to 
have made himself the supreme lord of the empire, an office which 
by right should have devolved on his elder brother. As Kula- 
sekhara was not disposed to allow himself to be dispossessed of 
the office which lawfully belonged to him, he repudiated the pre- 
tensions of his younger brother, and thus precipitated the outbreak 
of a civil war. Vikrama appears to have prevailed against his bro- 
ther during the early stages of the war. He is said to have van- 
quished several chiefs and forced them to submit to his authority. 
Though success did not at first favour Kulasekhara, he did not give 
up hope and abandon the struggle. At last, he found a valuable ally 
in Ravivarman Kulasekhara, one of his subordinate chiefs who held 
sway over Jayatunganad. Ravivarman espoused the cause of his 
overlord with great enthusiasm, and took the field against 


122. Khusrau: l^azd^in-uUFutuhf JlH. ix, p. 74. 

123. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri: Pandyan Kingdom, pp. 189-190; 462 of 1921, 

124. Ibid. 
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Vikrama. Being vanquished in a battle, Vikrama was forced to seek 
safety in flight. Ravivarman pursued him to his place of refuge; 
seized him, and brought him as a captive before Kulasekhara. The 
brothers were probably reconciled. And Vikrama gave his daughter 
in marriage to his captor Ravivarman, and settled down to rule the 
portion of the empire which was assigned to him. As Ravivar- 
man’s marriage with the daughter of Vikrama Pan^ya was celebrat- 
ed in 1300 A.D.126 the outbreak of the civil war between Kula- 
sekhara and Vikrama and the defeat of the latter should have pre- 
ceded that year. Vikrama does not seem to have taken an active 
part in the affairs of the empire since his defeat. But the assassina- 
tion of his brother, the confusion engendered by the fratricidal war 
between his brother’s sons and the turmoil caused by the Muham- 
madan invasion which threatened to disrupt the empire brought him 
out of retirement. Vikrama had to assume the command of the 
army to save the empire from impending destruction. He advanc- 
ed on the enemy at the head of a large force and attacked them in an 
unknown place. A battle ensued in which the Muhammadans suf- 
fered a defeat. The cavalry in which lay the strength of their army 


125. Lildtilakam (Pisharoti’s edition), pp. xvi-xvii. 
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was either cut to pieces or put to flight .^27 This is confirmed by 
Wassaf : “When at last,” says he, “a large army, attended by num- 
erous elephants of war, was sent out to oppose the Muhammadans, 
Malik Nabu, who thought himself a very Saturn, was obliged to 
retreat, and bring back his army.^^^s Nevertheless, Malik Nalb 
kept his hold on the vast booty he had captured, and conveyed it to 
Dehli safely without any other mishap on the way. He was grate- 
ful to Ballala III for the valuable assistance rendered by him during 
the campaign; Ballala proved a useful ally, and, if treated with con- 
sideration, he might be serviceable in subjugating Ma’bar on some 
future occasion. Swayed by considerations such as these, Malik 
Na% took with him prince Ballala, the son and heir of Ballala III, 
to Dehli. When he reached the imperial capital after a journey of 
six months, the Sultan received him in a public durbar held in the 
Golden Palace on 14th Jumada II 711 A.H. (30th Oct, 1311 A.D.) 
and honoured him by investing him with a dress of honour. M^dik 
Na^ib then introduced young Ballala to the Sulj^n, and explained to 
him the meritorious service rendered by his father during the 
Ma’bar expedition The SuMn who was pleased with Ballala treat- 
ed his son very kindly. He invested him with a robe of honour, 
placed a royal tiara over his head and presented him with an 
umbrella. He restored to him the kingdom which Malik Na’ib had 
conquered and offered him a gift of ten lakhs of tankas. The 
Sultan having thus shown much liberality to Prince Ballala, sent 
him back to the court of his father.^^ 


127. Ltl&Hlakam (Pisharoti’s edition) p. xvii. 
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Exaggerated accounts of Malik Na’ib’s Ma’bar expedition are 
embodied in some modern v/orks on the history of Mediaeval India. 
He is represented as having subdued the whole of Ma’bar up to 
Ramesvaram in the island of Pamban, where he is said to have not 
only plundered and destroyed the greatest Hindu shrine, but 
built a mosque which he named after his master;^^^ moreover, he is 
credited with the establishment of Muslim power at Madura where 
he is said to have left a military governor supported by a contingent 
of Muhammadan soldiers to uphold the imperial authority 
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It is evident from this passage tliat, according to Isamy, Malik Na’ib 
took with him to Dehli Ballala ITT himself, and not his son. This is, no 
doubt, a inistake. The inscriptions show clearly that it was the son, and 
not the fatlier who visited the Sultan’s court at Dehli. E. C. vii, Sh. 69 
records the remission of certain taxes by Ballala III, on the occasion of the 
return of his son Vira Ballaladeva from Dehli, after the Turuka war. The 
name, Ballaladeva, which was common to the father and the son must have 
misled Isamy into attributing the journey which the son had made to the 
father. 


130. Ishvari Prasad: Mediaeval India, p. 204. 
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There is, however, no evidence to sustain these statements. Malik 
Kafur did not pass beyond Madura. Ferishta, no doubt, asserts that 
Kafur built a mosque of stone and plaster at Sit Band Ramesar. 
This place must not be confounded with Ramesvaram in the 
Pamban; for Ferishta’s Sit Band Ramesvar stood on the coast of 
the sea of ‘Umman (the Arabian Sea) in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the port of Dwarasamudra.^^^ Moreover, it 
is very doubtful whether Kafur built any mosque at all 
even here ; for Ferishta statement is not corroborated 
by any earlier Muslim historian.^^^ Khusrau, Wassaf, ’I^amy 
and Barani who describe the events connected with this 
campaign pretty elaborately do not (allude to the construction 
of a mosque at Sit Band Ramesar or any other place. Nor is there 
any ground for the belief that Kafur left a garrison at Madura. No 
Muslim historian mentions it; and the relations of the Dehli SuMns 
with the rulers of Ma^bar during the succeeding years, as described, 
by the Muslim historians, clearly indicate that Ma’bar remained 
under the rule of the Hindu kings until the age of the Tughlaqs. 
The belief seems to he ultimately traceable to Hindu sources. It is 


guard the interests of Kula^kliara is not clearly stated but seems quite 
likely.” Dr. Aiyangar does not, of course, give any clue to the source 
from which he had drawn this information. 'Kulasekhara is” as pointed 
out Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, “an obvious slip for Sundara.” Pdiiidyan 
Kingdom, p. 208, n. 1. 

133. Ferishta: Habib’s ti'ans. JEH., ix, p. 225. 

134. Amir ^usrau, according to Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, claims that Malik 
Kafur did advance as far as Ramesvaram in Pamban. (South India and 
Her Muhammadan Invaders, p. 118) . Though ^usrau gives an account of 
Malik Kafur’s attack on Madura, he does not even allude to Bam^aram in 
this context in any of his published works. (See my article on Mabar from 
1311 to 1323 A.D. JOR xu, pp. 192^194.) 
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j^tated in a late Kannacja chronicle called the Balldla Rayana Yuddha 
that a certain Nemi ^an or Neini Mulk, a commander of the 
Sultan of Dehli, marched as far as Ramesvaram, captured the king 
of Madura, and established a Muslim garrison in that city. In 
addition to these, Nemi I^an is said to have conquered Malwa and 
taken its ruler a prisoner; captured Devagiri and carried away 
Ramadeva as a captive to Dehli; and killed Hammira and captured 
the fort of Rantambhor after a siege of six or seven years.^^ 

Most of the victories attributed to Nemi K^n in the Balldla 
Rayana Yuddha were, no doubt, won during the reign of ‘Ala-ud- 
Din; but the officers who won them were different. Ain-ul-Mulk 
Multani conquered Malwa; Malik Na’ib Kafur captured, as 
noticed already, Devagiri and imprisoned Ramadeva; Nusrat Khan 
and Ulugh Kj^n were sent, at first, against Rantambhor; on the 
death of the former, however, the army retreated. But Sul]^ ’Ala- 
ud-Din who was deteimiined to capture the place, joined the army. 
The siege was renewed; Hammira was killed, and the fortress sur- 
rendered. Therefore, it is not possible to discover the identity of 
Nemi IGian with the data furnished by the Balldla Rayana Yuddha. 
Moreover, the same commander figures also in the southern wars of 
the Tughlaq Sul]^s; end the Hindu chronicles mix up the facts con- 
nected with the Khaljl and the Tu^laq expeditions. The Parujyan 
chronicle, as a matter of fact, ascribes the capture of Madura and 
the establishment of a Muslim garrison there in May-June 1323 
A.D. to Nemi IGian.^36 There is, therefore, no reasonable ground 
to suppose that Malik Na’ib Kafur subjugated Madura, and left a 
garrison there, either to protect a helpless Pandyan king or to up- 
hold the imperial authority. 


135. Kampili and Vijayanagara, pp. 6 and 18. 

136. “Afterwards, in the Salivahana Sakabdam one thousand two hundred 
and forty-six corresponding with the year of the era reckoned from the 
destruction of GroUam (Quilon) two hundred and twenty-seven, agreeing 
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Malik Kafur’s Ma’bar expedition was a failure. No doubt, he 
traversed the country from one end to the other; plundered, burnt, 
and destroyed temples, towns, and cities; and defeated the Pandyan 
armies when he met them; but he could neither force the Pandya 
to submit like Ramadeva, Rudradeva and Vira Ballala to the 
Sultan of Dehli, nor establish his authority in the land of Ma’bar. 
Malik Na’ib’s expedition was, in fact, a brilliant military raid, and 
no more. 


Section 6. 

The Conquest of Devagiri and the establishment of Muslim Power 

in Deccan. 

For nearly one year after Kafur’s return to Dehli, ’Ala-ud-Din 
did not embark on any military adventure. He reached the zenith 
of his power and prot^rity, and the empire remained undisturbed 
by any internal outbreak or external invasion. At the end of this 


with Ani month of Hudhirottkari, when one named Paracrama Pandian was 
reigning, Athi Sultan Mulk and one called Nemi came from Dehli in the 
north, and taking Paracrama Devar captive sent him to Delhi and con- 
quered the country.” (Taylor: Hist, Mss. i, p. 203). 

The chronicle gives the date of the Muslim conquest of Madura in 
two eras: (1) S. 6. 1246 Rudhirodgarin, Ani. The Saka year given is the 
current year; and it corresponds to May-June 1323 A.D. (2) This :^a 
date is said to correspond with the 227th year of another era reckoned from 
the year of the destruction of KoUam. This era, however, is not identical 
with the well-known Kollam era which was started on A.D. 824 to com- 
memorate probably the foundation of the city, as it commenced some two 
hundred and seventy years later in 1096 A.D. The city must have sufier- 
ed destruction in that year. Now, tiie Pandyas rose in revolt against the 
emperor Kulottunga I, at the time of his accession in 1070 A.D. By the 
time of the eleventh year of his rule 1081 A.D, he subdued the Pan^yas 
completely; but fifteen years later in 1096 A.D. the P&i^^as rebelled onoe 
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period, the affairs of Deccan demanded again the Sultan’s attention. 
News from Deccan reached the court tliat Ramadeva died at Deva- 
giri and Sangama, his son and successor, had revolted against the 
Sulj^n and turned hostile to the Mussalmans.^^^ As soon as ’Ala- 
ud-Din heard of the state of affairs in Deccan, he despatched 
Malik Na’ib at the head of an army to Devagiri with instructions 
to put down Sangama’s revolt and aimex his kingdom.^^® Majik 
Na’ib marched with the army, and after reaching the Ghat of Saguna 
began to plunder the country. The news of the arrival of the Dehli 
army reached Sangama; but being too weak to offer resistance he 
sought safety in flight.^^^ Malik Kafur, thereupon, advanced on 


again. (Cotas 11 (i) pp, 21 - 22 ; . And Kuldttunga conunisisiouexid Nara- 

lokavlra, cue ol iiis coniirnaidci^i, to pul down die rebeia; and the latter 
destroyed the city of Kollam (Cola Studies p. lUi) . To coimnemoiate tliis 
important event, a new era appears to have been started. 

137. I’erishta’s account though correct in the main embodies much that 
cannot be accepted. His date for the death of Ramadeva and the revolt of 
Sangama is v/rong. ’I?^y, who lived in Delili during the reign of ’Ala-ud- 
Din and his successors, describes the facts connected with the rebellion dif- 
ferently. News reached Dehli sometime after Malik Kafur’s return from 
Ma’bar, that Ramadeva died, and Bhillama — ’l^^y speaks invariably of Bhil- 
lama and never of Sangama — ^revolted; the Sult^ sent Malik Kafur to sup- 
press the rebellion. Futuh^us^Saldtln, pp. 325-6. 

138. The circumstances under which Malik Na'ib Kafur was sent to 

Devagiri are differently related by Ferishta. According to him, K^ur who 
.was jealous of Khi?r the heir-apparent, fearing that the prince might 

be posted to Deccan induced the Sul]^ to appoint him instead so that he 

might not only chastise Sangama for his vinfriendly conduct at the of 

Ma’bar expedition but facilitate the payment of tribute from Tiling at a 
more convenient place than Dehli, as desired by the Raya. (See Briggs, 
Ferishta, i, pp. 378-9). 

139. Ferishta, however, states tliat Malik Kdfur ‘‘inhumanly put him to 
death.'' Briggs, Ferishta I, p. 379. 
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Devagiri and took possession of it. He treated the people with kind- 
ness and moderation. As soon as he entered Devagiri, he assured 
the people of safety; nobody was slain and none imprisoned. He 
despatched letters to ail paints of the kingdom declaring general 
amnesty. These measures restored tranquillity in the minds of 
the people, and they felt that they had nothing to fear 
from their new Muslim masters. Kafui’ next devoted his 
attention to adinuiisirative affairs. He summoned the officials 
of the secretariat, and examined the general accounts of the 
kingdom as well as of the palace establishment. Though he 
showed kindness to people who submitted to his authority, he put 
down rebels with a stern hand. Under his wise administration the 
country greatly prospered. Malik Na’ib knew that the prosperity of 
the state depended on agriculture; he summoned the cultivators to 
his presence; spoke to them kindly and granted them leases. The 
farmers being convinced that they had a ruler who was interested 
in promoting their welfare devoted themselves to their lands 
vigorously, and extracted greater yield from the soil than before. 
Although the rule of the Malik Na’ib was generally characterised by 
great wisdom and sagacity, it was harsh and oppressive in one 
respect. Like all the Muhammadans of his age, he believed that he 
held a special monopoly in religious and spiritual matters from God. 
He had not the breadth of intellectual vision -to comprehend that 
the infidels were also the children of God who would hear their 
prayer as kindly as that of the faithful. As a consequence of this 
belief he caused much unhappiness to his subjects. He pulled down 
their temples and built mosques in their places; he erected in obedi- 
ence to the commands of the Sultan a great mosque at Devagiri and 
named it after him. He strove to establish Islam in the land of 
Marhatta, and under his rule Devagiri became a great Muslim cen- 
tre in Deccan.^^® 


140. ’Isamy; Futuh-^ua^Salatln: pp. 326-27. 
E,M.— 10 
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The whole of the Seuna kingdom did not, however, submit to 
Malik Kafur. In the inaccessible hilly regions of Marhat^a the 
intractable Kolis upheld their independence under their 
sturdy chieftain Nag Nayak. The nobles who were governing the 
southern districts could not reconcile themselves to the loss of 
national freedom and the subjection to the yoke of Islam. 
They declined to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Suljjan of 
Dehli and defied the authority of his deputy. Mallideva, 
a sister’s son of Ray-i-Rayan, Kamadeva, who held the fief of 
Eayadurga in the Bellary District, declared himself the king of 
Mahara§tra and attempted to consolidate his position. But his 
pretensions were not countenanced by his fellow nobles. Mum- 
mn^i Singeya Nayaka, the ruler of Kampili, and Jagatapa Gangaya- 
deva of Gutti, rose against him and put him to death;^*^ and what- 
ever chances of united Hindu opposition there were to Muslim 
aggression perished with him. Mummadi Singeya did not long 
survive the victory. On his death, he was succeeded by his more 
famous son, Kampili Raya. He was fired with the ambition of im- 
posing his supremacy over the petty chiefe who governed the coun- 
try around him. He had besides his capital city, Kampili, two 
other important strongholds, Kummata and Hosdurg on the Tunga- 
bhadra which strengthened his hold on the surroimding hilly tracts. 
The extent of territory subject to his authority at this time cannot 
be ascertained definitely; it is not unlikely that it might have includ- 
ed the Bellary, Dharwar and Raichur districts. Kampila was, 
perhaps, the most powerful Hindu chief that opposed the authority 
of Malik Na’ib; and his influence over the neighbouring chiefs proba- 
bly rendered their attitude towards the Mussalmans rigid and un- 
bending. 


141. Kampili and Vijayanagara: p. 6. The death of Mallideva in a 
battle with Jagatapa Gangayadeva is described in a long epigraph in prose 
and verse dated 1323 A.D. Bharati, xv, pp. 157-60. 
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Malik Kafur was constrained to lead an expedition against 
Kampila to check the growth of his power, if he could not destroy 
it altogether. He marched quickly with his forces into Kampila’s 
territory; and meeting with no opposition, he advanced on Kum- 
mata and laid siege to it. However, after an investment of a week, 
he raised the siege, owing probably to some unrecorded attacks of 
the enemy from outside; and he retreated towards Devagiri causing 
considerable damage to the country-side on his way.^^ The expedi- 
tion did not produce any tangible results. Malik Na’ib’s hold on 
the southern districts of the old Sexma kingdom remained as pre- 
carious as ever. And before he could make another attempt to 
reduce them, he was summoned to Dehh; and ’Ain-ul-Mulk whom 
he left in charge of his province does not appear to have made any 
effort in this direction. Kampila was thus left unfettered to consoli- 
date his position. 


142. Futuh-us-Saldfin, pp. 327-8. 
Cf. Briggs, Feriahta, i, p. 379 
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THEKHALJIS: QUra~UD-DIN MUBARAK SHAH 
Section 1 

Rebellion of Marhatta 

What happened in Maharastra between the departure of Malik 
Na’ib from Devagiri, and the death of SuMn ^Ala-ud-Dln at Dehli 
on 7th Shawwal 715 A.H. (4th January 1316 A.D.) is not known. ^ 
As soon as ’Ala-ud^Din died, Malik Na’ib placed Shihab^ud-Dm 
’Umar, the Sultan’s youngest son, on the throne, setting aside the 
claims of Khizr lOian, the heir-apparent, and began to govern the 
empire in the name of the young monarch. His high-handed be- 
haviour towards the Queen and other members of the royal family 
alienated from him many nobles, who, however, remained submis- 
sive overawed by his military strength. Realising that his power 
rested on force, he commanded his lieutenant ’Ain-ul-Mulk whom 
he had left in Devagiri to hasten to Dehli with all the Muslim 
inhabitants resident in that city ^ As soon as the order reached 

1. lOiusrau: Dewal Earn and lOiizr Khan, p. 259, 

^ ^ cJ|^A j 

Cf. E.D. lU, p. 555 Tarikh-i-Muhdrak Shahi (G. O. S. Ixiii) p. 81. 
Baranl places Ala-ud-DIn’s death on the 6th ShawwM of some year which he 
does not specify. (E. D. iii, p. 208), and Ferishta on 6th Shawwal 716 A.H. 
(Briggs, FerishtCf i, p. 381). 

2. T?amy: (Agra edn.), pp. 340-41. 
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Devagiri, ’Ain-ul-Mulk gathered together all the Mtissahnans, and 
accompanied by them set ont for Dehli at the head of his forces. 

Meanwhile, the peace of the empire was disturbed by the 
outbreak of rebellions in several places, especially in Gujarat, 
l^aider and Zirak, two lieutenants of Alap Kian who was slain by 
’AJa-ud-Dm at the instigation of Malik Na’ib revolted in Gujarat 
and put to death Kamal-ud-Din Gurg who was sent against them. 
Malik Na’ib was constrained to concert measures to put down their 
revolt and restore the authority of the imperial government. He 
sent, therefore, a messenger to ’Ain-ul-Mulk, directing him to pro- 
ceed to Gujarat, destroy the rebels and assume the government of 
the province. The messenger met ’Ain-ul-Mulk on the way, and 
communicated to him the message he was charged with. ’Ain-ul- 
Mulk at once changed the direction of his journey, and proceeded 
towards Gujarat; but when he advanced as far as Chittur in 
Rajaputana, information reached him that Malik Na’ib had been 
assassinated in Dehli. On hearing this news he suspended his 
march and halted in the neighbourhood keeping a watchful eye on 
the progress of events in the capital.*® 

On the death of Malik Na’ib, prince Mubarak Khan regained 
his freedom and took hold of the reins of government. For a few 
months he acted as the director of Sultan Shihab-ud-DIn. 
Hien he set him aside and ascended the throne with the title Qutlv 
ud-Din Mubarak Shah.® During the first year of his reign Sultan 
Qutb-ud-Din was engaged in setting in order the affairs of the 
northern provinces of his empire. He persuaded ’Ain-ul-Mulk to 
march to Gujarat against the lieutenants of Alap Khan who still re* 


2a. Ibid. 

3. E. D. iii, p. 210. 
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mained unsubdued.'* Accompanied by several distinguished 
warriors, ’Ain-ul-Mulk marched to Gujarat at the head of his forces, 
crushed the rebels and restored the imperial authority in the pro- 
vince. When the rebellion of Gujarat was completely suppressed 
and the power of the Sultan was firmly established in Hindustan, he 
turned his attention to Deccan. 

The departure of ^Ain-ul-Mulk from Devagiri with all the 
Muslim inhabitants of the city lefl; Maharastra without any govern- 
ment. The Hindus who were not yet reconciled to the loss of free- 
dom, took advantage of the voluntary retirement of the Mussal- 
rnans, seized the government and attempted to revive the defunct 
Seuna monarchy. Rana Harapala Deva who is said to have been 
a son-in-law of Ramadeva proclaimed himself master of Mahara^t^^a, 
and took possession of the coxmtry of Devagiri; and Raghava, a 
minister and deputy of Rarriadeva joined him.^ Qutb-ud-DTn who 


4. The statement of Barani that *in the first year of the reign a niimer- 
ous army was sent to put down the revolt of Alap Khan, who had slain 
Kamal-ud-DIn Gurg and had stirred up such a disturbance that Gujarat 
had shaken off its allegiance’ is utterly incomprehensible. (E.D. iii, p. 214). 
For he asserts in an earlier context (p. 208) that Alap IGian who was 
summoned from Gujarat by ’Ala-ud-Din to Dehli was slain at the royal 
command by Malik Na’ib a few days before the Sultan’s 
death. A serious revolt broke out in Gujarat consequent on the 
death of Alap Khan; and Kamal-ud-DIn Gurg who was sent against the 
rebels was slain by them. The rebellion in Gujarat was, as a matter of fact, 
headed by Gaidar and Zirak, two lieutenants of Alap Khan, who or» hearing 
of the assassination of their chief at Dehli through the machinations of Malik 
Kafur, threw off their allegiance to the Sultan and pul to death Kamal-ud- 
Dln Gurg who was sent against them. (’Isamy: Futuh-us-Saldttn, pp. 332-3). 

5. Niram-ud-Din Ahmad is the first Muslim historian who refers to 
Harap^a’s kinship with Ramadeva. (TdhaqdUU Akhariy Eng. Tr., i, 
p. Id4) . This fact is not mentioned by the early historians. TTie name of 
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was anxious that Deccan should not again lapse into Hindu hands 
resolved to march in person with an army and restore the imperial 
authority. Morever, he wanted to get hold of the treasures hoarded 
by Malik Na’ib and visit, as becoming a recently crowned monarch, 
the outlying parts of the empire to strengthen his hold on them.® 
Therefore, during the second year of his reign (1318 A.D.) he set 
out with the army accompanied by several distinguished officers 
including his favourite slave !^usrau Khan, whom he had exalted 
to the highest place among the nobility of his empire. He halted 
at Tilpat for a while; and after a brief stay, marched with the army 
towards Mahara^tra. He reached the Ghat-i-Saguna at the end of 
a journey of two months, and proceeded to devastate the country, 
chastising the rebels wherever he chanced on them. The towns and 
their dependent territory were soon reduced to subjection. A few 
of the rebels under the leadership of Harapala Deva, and Raghava, 
however, were still at large. The latter who had imder him a 
powerful force of 10,000 horse took refuge among the hills, and 
unless these were put down the country could not be fully 
brought under the Muslim yoke. Tlie Sult^ detached l^usrau 
Kh^ and sent him with a strong force in pursuit of Raghava. 


Ramadeva's minister, according to the ^usrau and is Raghav. Nuk 


Sipihr (E.D. iii, p. 557). 

(jl^^ 

6. Ibid, p. 352. 

Jl. laaS’jk 

uljf 

^ yA iojUe 


cb ^ -j 

T§amy: Futuh^usSaldtin, p. 275. 

,-Cm ^ 

(5j 

AjT 
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Khusrau surprised him in a defile and inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon him. Raghava crept into a ‘cave in a ravine which even a 
snake could scarcely penetrate’; his followers ‘were either 
slain, captured or put to flight.’^ Having vanquished Raghava, 
Khusrau set out to return to the royal camp; but the rebellious 
activities of Harapala Deva interrupted his journey. Harapala 
Deva who had a strong army under his command seized 
the mountainous country and defied the authority of the 
Sultan. Khusrau I^ian tracked him to his retreat and launch- 
ed a vigorous attack upon his forces; but he could not, however, 
easily overcome Harapala Deva s opposition. He had to fight two or 
three battles with the rebel forces before he could gain any advant- 
age over them. In the final encounter, Harap^a who was desperate- 
ly wounded was taken prisoner, and carried away bound hand and 
foot to the Sultan’s camp, where he was put to death by the royal 
command. His body was handed over to his followers to be 
cremated.^ 


7. ^usrau; Nuh iSipihr, E. D. iii, p. 558. 

8. Ibid, p. 564. ’Isamy’s account is slightly diiferent. He does not at 
all mention Raghava in this connection. He states that the Sulj^ heard of 
the rebellion of Harapala, after he devastated the country. He dei^atched 
Talabgha son of Baghda with an army in prsiiit of the rebel leader. 
Talabgha defeated Kampala Deva, and carried him as a prisoner to the royal 
camp. The Sult^ took possession of Malik Na’ib’s treasure which he had 
seized, and put him to death. 

ijiiWiS ^ uhj 

\!)^ ))) ^ j' Lri 

*1) U^j LKi OO ) , jl 

Futuh-us-Saldtin: 1 am indebted to Mr. Sayyid Usha, B.A., Lecturer 
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The rebellion in Maharastra was completely stamped out. The 
Hindus were brought again under the heel of Islam. The Sulpn 
having now fully accomplished the object for which he had embark- 
ed on the expedition was ready to return to his capital; but the set- 
ting in of the monsoon compelled him to postpone his journey, and 
to sojourn in Devagiri for a few months. However, he utilised his 
enforced stay in devising measures for keeping the Seuna territory 
thoroughly under control and bringing back to subjection tlie 
ruler of Tihng who withheld the payment of tribute since the death 
of Malik Na’ib. He introduced, in the first place, changes in the 
administration. He appointed Malik Yak Lakhy, an old servant 
of Sultan ’Alahud-Din, as the governor of Devagiri; and divided the 
conquered territory among his officers. ‘He appointed feudatories, 
rulers, and revenue collectors over the territories of the Mahrat- 


in Persian, Madras University who kindly extracted tliis passage for my use 
from a ms. of the Fiiiuh^us’’Saldim which he came across in one of the private 
libraries in Hyderabad (Deccan) . 

*I§amy, therefore, does not allude to the part played by Raghava in 
this rebelUcn; and ho ascribes the credit of having captured Harapala Deva 
not to lOjusrau Khan but to another officer of the Sultan, Talbagha, son of 
Baghda. There is also some difference of opinion regarding the manner of 
Harapala’s death. Amir ^usrau states clearly that he was put to death 
by the sword (E. D. iii, p. 564); probably he was beheaded. Tsamy’s 
evidence, however, is not explicit. He simply declares that Harapala was 
despatched to hell. BaranI, however, asserts that the Sultan ordered Hara- 
pala Deva ‘to be flayed and his skin to be hung over the gate of Deogir.’ 
(E. D. iii, p. 215), This statement is repeated by Ferishta with certain 
additions. According to him, Harapala D§va was flayed alive, decapitated, and 
his head was fixed above the gate of his own capital. (Briggs, Ferishta, i, 
p. 389), The source from which Barani had drawn his information is not 
known. In the absence of confirmatory evidence it is not possible to arrive 
at any definite conclusion. 

E.M.-n 
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tas.’® Secondly, he posted military garrisons at Gulbai’ga, Saghar, 
Dhorsamand (Dwarasamudra) and other places.^® The despatch 
of a garrison to Dw^asamudra provoked a conflict with Ballala III. 
The appointment of a Mussalman governor to Dwarasamudra was 
probably actuated by Ball^a’s absence from his capital. The civil 
war in the Pandyan kingdom still dragged its ruinous course; and 
Ballala who was desirous of estabhshing his power in the Tamil 
country was sojourning at Ai-unasamudra somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tiruvannamalai. The despatch of a Muslim garrison 
to occupy his capital compelled him to hasten homewards; but be- 
fore he could ari’ive at Dwarasamudra, K.a^ri Saluva Raseya 
Nayaka, one of the officers in his service met the Mussahnans, and 
having inflicted a defeat forced them to retire.^ Nevertheless, the 
Sultan’s attempt to establish his control over the Semja dominions 
appears to have been on the whole successful. Lastly, the Suljan 
despatched an army imder his favourite slave, Khusrau Klmn, to 
Warangal to demand tribute from Prataparudra who seems to have 
become lax in its payment, taking advantage of the con- 
fusion that prevailed in the empire consequent upon the death of 
Suljw ’Ala-ud-Din. The Sultan, having completed his arrange- 
ments for the governance of Mahar^tra, set out for Dehli (5th 
Aug. 1318 A.D.) as soon as the cessation of the rains rendered the 
roads fit for travel. 


9. Barani: E. D. iii, p. 215. 

19. _) J j 

TanlA-i-FerUihtah. (Naval ffishore press), p. 125. Briggs does 
not bring out the meaning of the sentence clearly. See Briggs, Ferishta, 1, 
p. 389. 

11. For a fuller discussion of the subject see The Origin of the City 
and the Empire of Vijayanagara, pp. 79-80. 
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Tiling Eocpedition 

Much confusion prevails in the writings of Muslim historians 
and their modern representatives about the time and the place 
whence Sultan Qutb-ud-Dm despatched the expedition. Some of 
the early historians such as Amir I^usrau and l^my assert that as 
soon as the Sultan put down the rebellion in Marhatta, he sent an 
army under Khusrau lOian to Tiling. But Barani whose regard 
for truth and justice appears to have been eclipsed by his ill will 
towards the Hindu converts to Islam, being disinclined to record any 
deed creditable to Khusrau Khan, omits his Tiling expedition alto- 
gether, and causes confusion by substituting in its place his Ma’bar 
invasion which terminated in a manner not quite honourable to 
him. Yahya bin Ahmad who had thc; accounts of Amir il^usrau 
and Barani before him jumbles up the incidents of both the expedi- 
tions and makes them episodes of a single campaign.^^ His account 
has been accepted as genuine by Badauni, Ferishta and all the 
later historians both ancient and modern. The two expeditions 
were, in fact, sent by the Sultan on different occasions, and they had 
no connection with each other excepting that the commander who 
was in charge of them was the same. 

Amir IQiusrau and Tsamy, the two early historians, who des- 
cribe Khusrau Khan’s Tiling expedition are not unfortunately in 
agreement with each other. The former states that Prataparudra 
offered resistance. I^usrau Khan^ it is said, marched from Deva- 
giri at the head of the imperial army and halted within three bow- 
shots of Warangal. He was there attacked by Prataparudra’s forces 
consisting of 10,000 horse and innumerable foot; they were, how- 
ever, defeated and chased into the fort by a small band of about 300 
Turkish horsemen. !l^usrau next invested the mud fort; though 


12. Tdrikh-i-Muhdrak Shdhi, (G. O. S. bciii.), pp. 84-5. 
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the besieged made a vigorous attempt to repel his attack by making 
a sally, they were defeated and driven back into the fort. One of 
the bastions of the outer fort was captured; when Antil Mahta, the 
commander of Praiaparudra’s forces who was conducting the 
defence lost his life. Several Hindus of distinction who were aid- 
ing him perished likewise. The outer fort fell into the hands of the 
Mussalmans; they next rushed upon the inner fort and laid siege to 
it. Prataparudra was alarmed by the bold advances of Muham- 
madan forces; and realising the futility of further resistance sued 
for peace. !^usrau Khan consented to grant him peace on condi- 
tion that he surrendered all his wealth, ceded five districts of his 
kingdom and agreed to pay ‘an annual tribute of more than a 
hundred elephants’, ‘12000 horse, gold and jewels and gems beyond 
compute.’ As Prataparudra accepted these conditions i^usrau 
Khan raised the siege and returned to Dehli laden with booty 

This appears to be an overdrawn picture of I^usrau lOian’s 
achievements in Tiling; for, ’I§amy, who also nan'ates the events of 
the expedition, does not allude to any hostilities; he represents 
Khusrau l^an, on the contrary, as having collected the arrears of 
tribute without the use of force. 

When Khusrau Khan started for Tiling, the Sul]^n ordered a 
large army and several distinguished warriors to accompany him. 
When the IQ^an reached the frontier (i.e. of Tiling) , he drew up his 
forces for war; and he despatched a courier with a letter to Prata- 
parudra demanding the pajnnent of the arrears of tribute, and 
threatening him, in the event of his refusal, with dire consequences. 
When the messenger reached Warangal, Prataparudra received him 
with much cordiality and respect; he sent a reply to IQiusrau Mian 
with many protestations of loyalty. ‘I am a slave of the king,’ dec- 
lared he, ‘and I shall go to the Khan, the commander of his 
forces. It was in my mind to send the tribute to the king in the 


i2a. Khusrau: Nuh Sipihr, E.D. iii, pp. 550>61. 
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capital; but as the roads are infested with malefactors, 
I hesitated to send it to the court. The king must 
accept my apology. As the great il^an has now arrived in the 
interior of my kingdom, I shall send the tribute together with pre- 
sents for himself.’ Having sent back the imperial messenger with 
this reply, Prataparudra despatched the stipulated amount of tri- 
bute together with one hundred and odd elephants to I^usrau 
Khan’s camp. The Khan received them, and in accordance with 
the instructions of the SuMn, he presented to Prataparudra an 
umbrella, a durhash and a qabd set with gems. Having accomplish*- 
ed the task entrusted to him by the Sul.i^n, ]^usrau ]^an marched 
with his forces toward.s Dehh.^^ 


13. Futufi-xis-Sal/ltln: (Hyderabad Ms.) (By the kind courtesy of 
Mr. Sayyid Usha, B.A., Lecturer in Persian, Madras University), 
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It is evident from this that ^usrau Khan had no occasion to 
wage war upon Prataparudra. Nevertheless, Amir l^usrau’s 
account of the expedition should not be set aside as wholly untrust- 
worthy, though he is contradicted by such an authentic chronicler 
as *Isamy, Evidence of a more explicit character is required for 
rejecting completely the nairative of a contemporary historian like 
Khusrau; and until such evidence is brought forward, final judg- 
ment as to the nature of l^usrau Kh^’s activities in Tiling must 
be suspended. But, whatever view one is disposed to adopt regard- 
ing the events of the expedition, there is little room for doubt about 
its ultimate outcome. Khusrau Khan executed the task entrusted 
to him with considerable skill. Amir i^usrau and ^Isamy are both 
agreed that he collected the arrears of tribute from Rudra Deva and 
restored the imperial authority in Tiling. Therefore ]^usrau 
^an rendered valuable services to his master, in bringing back 
to subjection Deccan where the imperial power had almost dis- 
appeared during the brief period of tuimoil that followed the death 
of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din. 
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Section 3 

The Rebellion of Malik Yak Lakhy: And the Mabar Invasion 

MJalik Yak Lakhy whom the Sulj^ had appointed as the gover- 
nor of Devagiri did not long remain loyal to him. Shortly after 
^usrau IGxan’s return from Tiling, information reached the court 
that Yak Lakhy raised the standard of revolt at Devagiri, assumed 
the insignia of royalty, adopted the title of Shams-ud-Din, and 
minted coin in his own name.^^ On hearing the news of the rebel- 
lion, the Sulj^n was enraged; he summoned ]^usrau ]^an to his 
presence and commanded that he should go forth with an army 
accompanied by several distinguished warriors such as Talbagha, 
son of Baghda, Shadi Satila, Qutlugh the royal huntsman, Taj-ul- 
Mulk Haji, the shah navis and others. The SulJ^ directed 
that j^usrau Kh^ should first proceed against Devagiri, take 
Yak Lakhy prisoner, put fetters on his hands and feet and despatch 
him to Dehli. He should next lead the army towards Patman and 
subjugate the country of IVIa’bard^ 

The motive which actuated the Sultan in directing Khusrau 
^an to lead his troops to Ma’bar was not probably mere lust of 


l4. Isamy: Eutufi-us-Saldtin, p. 355. 

cf. Tdrikh-i-Mubdrafc Shdhi (G.O.S. Ixiii), p. 84. “Later on, Yak 
Lakhy raised the standard of hostility in Deogir, and assumed the parapher- 
nalia of royalty.’* 


15. ’l^amy: Futuh^us^Saldtin; p. 356. 
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plunder and iconoclastic zeal. The political condition of the coun- 
try appeared more propitious for conquest than at any time before. 
Since Malik Na’ib’s retreat in April 1311 A.D., the affairs of Ma’bar 
had imdergone a change for the worse. What became of Vikrama 
Pai:idya after his victory over Kafur’s army is not known. Proba- 
bly he died, or went back to the retirement whence he had emerged. 
Vira P^dya and Sundara Pandya resumed hostilities which they 
were compelled to suspend by the appearance of the Muslim legions. 
Sundara was completely worsted in the struggle, and fled to the 
court of ‘Ala-ud-Din for protection.^® It is not known how he 


16. Wassaf (E. D, iii, p. 54), who furnishes all the information about 
this incident wrongly assigns the victory of Vira Pandya and the flight of 
Sundara to Dehli to the middle of the year 710 A. II. (i.e., Oct. -Nov. 1310 
AD.). Malik Kafur set out from Dehli on his Ma’bar expedition in Rajab 
710 A.H. (Nov. 1310), i.e., roughly about the time of Vira Pandya’s final 
victory over his brother. Therefore, Sundara Pandya had just time 
enough to flee to Malik Na’ib’s camp on the way, if not actually to 
Dehli. But, in contradiction to what is said above, Wassaf himself asserts 
that when Malik Na’ib entered Ma’bar, Vira P^dya and Sundara were still 
fighting with each other, and it was this civil war that enabled Malik Na’ib 
to capture some cities of Ma’bar. This is corroborated by Amir ^usrau, 
who alludes to the fratricidal war in Ma’bar at the time of Kaffir’s inva- 
sion. Moreover, he also describes Kaffir’s attack on Sundara Pai^ya at 
Madura, and the latter’s flight from the city to save himself. 
Therefore, it is clear that, in the first place, at the time when Malik Kaffir 
entered Ma’bar at the head of his armies, the war between Vira Pandya and 
his brother was still inconclusive; and secondly neither Malik Kaffir nor 
his master was in alliance with Sundara PandySi nor were they friendly to 
him. This could not have been even possible had Sundara fled to Dehli or 
even to Kaffir’s camp on the way begging protection before Kaffir’s arrival 
with his armies in Ma’bar. It follows from this that Sundara’s flight to 
Dehli could not have taken place in the middle of 710 A.H. An inscription 
at Sayamalai dated in his 9th regnal year (7th Nov. 1311 A.D.) shows that 
Sundara Papdy^^ was still ruling at the time over portions of TinneveUy dis- 
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fared in Dehli, as no information is available about his activities 
in the imperial capital. However, there is reason to believe that 
the Sultan received Sundara kindly and responded to his appeal 
for help. A casual statement in an epigraph dated in the 25th 
regnal year of Jatavarman Srivallabha, correspondinng to 1316 A.D. 
discloses the fact that, some time before that, Rajaraja Sundara 
Pandya Devar came with the Muhammadans, when a certain chief 
called Okkurudaiyan with his brothers and followers died “owing to 
foreign invasion and flood.’’^'^ It is obvious that the Muhammadans 
referred to in this record were the Muslim soldiers whom the Sul- 
sent to Ma’bar to restore Sundara Pandya to his ancestral 
throne. This raises the interesting question whether, during the 
reign of ’Ala-ud-Din, Ma'bar was invaded a second time. 
There is however nothing in the Muslim histories to suggest that 
’Ala-ud-Din sent a second expedition against Ma’bar, The Muslim 
troops which, according to the epigraph cited above, accompanied 
Sundara Pmdya proceeded probably from some provincial 
centre, perhaps Devagiri, which became, after Ramadeva’s death in 
1312-13, A.D. the headquarters of Muslim government in the 
Deccan. When Sundara Pandya returned with the Muslim force 
to Ma’bar to recover his throne, he found that the state of affairs 


trict. (596 of 1915). Ke must have taken the road to Dehli sometime later. 
Inscriptions dated in his 11th, 12th, 13th regnal years are found in the South 
Arcot and Tinnevelly districts; but no inscription of his 10th year (i.e., A.D. 
1312>13) has been discovered so far. As Kavivarman Kulasekhara who 
sei 2 ed KancI in that year and celebrated his coronation on the banks of the 
Vegavati, speaks of Vira Pandya as the lord of Cola and Pan^dya countries 
and makes no mention of Sundara, the latter appears to have lost his power 
by that time. It was probably during this year that he fled to Dehli to 
solicit help from ’Ala-ud-Din. 

17 . 642 of 1902; SIl, viii, No. 247. My attention has been drawn to this 
epigraph by Mr. S. Muthuswamy, M.A., one of the research students who is 
engaged in investigating the history of the later Psu^yas. 

E.M.-12 
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in his dominions had undergone a complete change during the short 
period of his exile. His brother. Vira Pandya, whose triumph 
forced him to flee from the countiy, was in his turn driven out of 
the realm. A foreign invader was in possession of his ancestral 
dominions. Ravivarman Kulasekhara, the king of Kerala, defeat- 
ed Vira P^dya, made himself master of the Pandyan dominions, 
and crowned himself at Kahci in 1312-13 A.D. Therefore, the enemy 
whom he had to deal with in recovering his kingdom was no longer 
his brother, but his powerful adversary, the king of Kerala. Though 
no definite information is available about the events that had taken 
place subsequent to Sundara Pandya’s return from Dehli, he 
appears to have come into conflict with Ravivamian and gained 
some advantage over him. The Tirukkal epigraph cited above, 
it may be remembered, refers to the death of certain people in the 
foreign invasion at the time of Sundara Pandya’s return to his 
kingdom with the Muhammadans.^^ Another epigraph at Kattu- 
Mann^koil in the South Arcot district dated January 1314 A.D. 
shows clearly that he was actually ruling at that time the country 
in the neighbourhood.^ It is obvious that, by the beginning of 
1314 A.D., the rule of Ravivarman Kulasekhara gave place to that 
of Sundara Pandya in parts of Ma’bar. 

Meanwhile, Vira P^dya, who was ousted from his kingdom by 
Ravivarman, was busily engaged in concerting measures to eject 
him from his territories. He stirred up trouble in Kerala, by set- 
ting up on the throne of Venad, Ravivarman's native country, a 
rival prince;^^ and solicited Ballala III, the king of the Karnataka, 


18. El, iv, p. 146. 

19. SII, viii, No. 247; 642 of 1902. 

20. 571 of 1920. 


21. T.A.S. iv, p. 90. 
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for military assistance.^- Ravivannan who could not cope with 
the situation that was thus created retired to Kerala where he 
appears to have ruled for a few years more.^ 

The departure of Ravivannan Kulasekhara did not, however, 
leave the Pandyan dominions free from foreign domination. New 
invaders soon made their appearance, this time from Telingana. 
The Kakatlya king, Prataparudra, sent a large army in 1317 A.D. 
to harry the country; and his general, Muppidi Nayaka led the 
Telugu army victoriously up to the Kaveri, defeated the P^ca 
Pandyas in a battle near Kahci, and installed a Telugu governor in 
the city.^^ This state of affairs did not fail to attract the atten- 
tion of Sultan Qutb-ud-Dln, who displayed, notwithstanding his 
love of pleasure and dissipation, considerable zeal in bringing the 
infidels under the heel of Islam. 

The army which the Suljan despatched under !^usrau l^an 
to restore order in Marhatta set out from Dehli, and reached after 
a journey of about two months Ghat-i-Saguna on the frontier. 
The news of the arrival of the imperial army rapidly spread in the 
country, and created ferment in the capital; but the man who should 
have been most concerned by the news of !^usrau Khm’s arrival 
remained utterly indifferent. Yak Lakhy was, in fact, a most curi- 
ous leader to head a rebellion. He seems to have believed that, to 
establish his power, all he had to do was to proclaim himself king. 
Therefore as soon as he declared independence, he gave the go-by to 
public affairs, and devoted himself entirely to the pursuit of plea- 
sure, neglecting to take the necessary precautions even to protect 
his person. His followers emulated his example; and his enemies 
encouraged by his indifference plotted against him in secret. 


22. MAR 1916, p. 55, 1913 para 86, EC ix Cp. 73, XII, Ck. 4. 

23. 77 of 1927; Part ii, para 68. 

24. El, vii, p. 131; Velugdtivarivarhi&vdli, 37- 
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As soon as the news of the arrival of the army from Dehli 
reached his ears, Yak Lakhy ordered a handful of his followers, 
probably under the command of his lieutenant Tmran, to pitch 
their tents around the fort. Being obviously satisfied with this 
arrangement for the protection of the city, he relapsed into his 
former state of drunken negligence. He drowned himself, in the 
language of a contemporary historian, ‘in the wine cup and the noise 
of the reed (flute).’ The nobles and other men of distinction of 
the city, who hated Yak Lakhy, sent secret messages to l^usrau 
Khan making protestations of their loyalty to the Sultan, and offer- 
ing to join the royal army as soon as they made their appearance 
in the neighbourhood of Devagiri. Malik Talabgha of Nagur took 
the lead; he was the first to declare his intention to join Khusrau 
Khan; and he received the support of two other nobles, Na§Ir-ud- 
Din and Shams-ul-Mulk who went over to him with their followers. 
They resolved to seize Yak Lakhy by means of a stratagem and 
carry him off as a pveace offering to Khusrau Khan. The sudden 
departure of Yak Lakhy’s forces from imder the walls of the fort 
favoured the successful execution of their design. Tmran, the 
officer commanding Yak Lakhy’s army, broke up his camp abruptly 
and marched with the troops to a distance of two farsangs from the 
city either due to a feeling of disgust with his chief’s inaction, or 
what is more probable, to a collusive understanding with the conspi- 
rators. Whatever be the real motive underlying ’Imran’s action, it 
gave Talab^a and his friends a favourable opportunity to push 
forward their scheme. Therefore, as soon as ’Imran left his camp, 
they came out of their hiding place, seized on Yak Lakhy, and 
marched away in the direction of Khusrau lean’s camp, keeping 
him in front of their forces. They soon passed the Ghat of Ellura 
and reaching the Khan’s camp somewhere in the neighbourhood 
handed over their valuable prisoner into his hands. lOiusrau 
IGian was thus enabled by an auspicious conjunction of circum- 
stances to capture Yak Lakhy without striking a blow; and with 
the fall of the leader, the rebellion which was stirred up by his 
activity died out. 
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Khusrau Khan then proceeded to Devagiri followed by the 
Deccan amirs and the army. He fii*st despatched Yak Lakhy to 
Dehli, bound hand and foot, according to the Sultan’s orders. Next, 
he made provision for carrying on the administration of Marhatta; 
he nominated Malik ’Ain-ul-Mtilk as the Sultan’s vazier in Deccan, 
and placed Malik Majir Abu Rija under him as the commander of 

the army in that country. 25 

The rebellion in Marhatta being quelled, l^usrau Khan was 
now ready to proceed to Ma’bar. After a brief stay at Devagiri, he 
set out with the army and marched in the direction of Ma’bar, 
plundering the country along his route imtil he reached the sea.^® 

Y^ya bin Alnnad who mixes Khusrau Khan’s attack upon 
Warangal with this expedition mentions his conquest of the Rakhu 
(Raghav?) and Malky in this connection. The territory of the 
former who lived between Devagiri and Tiling was ravaged, and a 
rich booty was gathered by the invaders; the latter appears to be the 
name of a place situated somewhere between Tiling and Ma’bar. 
Khusrau seized here ‘twenty elephants, and a diamond weighing 
six He is said to have acted diuing this invasion, very 


25. 'I?ainy: Futuh-us^Saldtin^ pp. 355-6. 

26. Ibid, p. 359. 

27. Yahya bin Ahmad is the only historian who mentions the RSKhu. 

; (j UviT j( y 
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Tdril^^i-Mubdrak Shdhi (Bib. Ind. No, 254), p. 84. 
But there is a good deal of uncertainty about the name of this chief 
as it is ^elt differently ^ yU^^J J^b “ 

able Mss. of the work. (See G.O.S. Ixiii, p. 84 n. 3), Similarly Malky 
is alluded to only by Yahya, though he is copied in this case later by Bada- 
uni who enhances the number of elephants to 920! (Al Badduni, Bib. 
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much in the same manner as Kafur had done a few years earlier. 
The princes and the people of Ma’bar seem to have also adopted 
the tactics which they found effective on the former occasion. They 
fled from their cities carrying away with them all their treasures 
and valuables. Nevertheless, Khusrau ]^an managed to capture 
about a hundred elephants.^^ When he reached Pattan, the rich 
sea port of the country, he met with no resistance; and that charm- 
ing city fell into his hands without fighting. The governor, a wealthy 
Muslim merchant called Siraj-ud-Din Taqi, remained in the city 
trusting to his Muhammadan faith, while all his fellow citizens 
sought safety in flight. But !^usrau Khan did not allow himself to 
be influenced by religious considerations when he found an opportu- 
nity to gain wealth. He therefore declared that the wealth of the 
merchant belonged to the imperial treasury and seized it. When 
Siraj-ud-Dln and his family were brought before ^usrau, he 
demanded the hand of the merchant’s beautiful daughter in marri- 
age. On hearing this demand from a person of ignoble origin like 
Khusrau, Siraj-ud-Dm felt immeasurably outraged, and committed 
suicide by taking poison ratlier than be forced to face the indignity.^ 

Ind. Vol. I, p. 280). The same kind of uncertainty prevails regarding the 

name Malky, it being spelt differently in the available mss. JjUb 

, Ferishta states that Khusrau Khan took possession of the 

diamond in Ma’bar itself; he does not mention Malky. (Briggs, Ferishta, i, 
p. 391), 

28. Ferishta fixes the number at one hundred and twenty. (Briggs, 
Ferishta, i, p. 391) . 

29. ’Isamy: Futuh-us-SaUtin. pp. 359-60. 
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The success of ^lusi'au Khan’s expedition was, however, im- 
peded by two obstacles. The outbreak of the rains prevented the 
movement of troops, and he was compelled to remain in Pattan. 
Moreover, the sight of the large quantities of wealth fired his 
ambition, and he spent hio enforced leisure to devising schemes 
of self-aggrandisement. It is difficult to form an exact idea about 
his intentions at this time, owing to the conflicting accounts 
of the Muslim historians on the subject. Ferishta’s account that 
he contemplated establishing himself in the independent sovereignty 
of the Deccan is not supported by evidence.^® Barani seems to hint 
that his aim was directed against the imperial throne; and to remove 
the obstacles from his path, he contrived the death of the loyal ad- 
herents of the crown. 

‘‘When he marched from Deogir to Ma’bar,” says he, “he used 
to hold secret councils at night with some of his fellow Hindus, and 
several disaffected adherents of Malik Na’ib Kafur, whom he had 
taken as friends, about making a revolt; and thus intriguing 
he arrived in Ma'bar.” “V/hilst he remained in Ma’bar he did 
nothing but plot with his confidants as to the best means of 
seizing and putting to death those nobles who supported the reign- 
ing dynasty. 

^ jl 

^ bCJ ^ ^ ^ \j\^ 

Cf Barani: nr^h*i-F\ruz Shdhh E.D. iii, p. 219. 

30. Briggs, Fcrishttt, i, p. 391. 

31. E.D. iii, pp. 216, 219. 
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The views of Barani are coloured by his prejudice against the 
Hindu converts. It is doubtful whether Kuusrau J^an entertain- 
ed the idea of usurping the throne of his master as early 
as the time of his Ma’bar campaign. T^my gives a somewhat differ- 
ent account. !^usrau ^^an, no doubt, contemplated treason; but 
he aimed at neitlier the throne, nor the sovereignty of Deccan, 
What he wanted was money and freedom from the authority of 
the Sulj^n. To realise his object he resolved to place all the 
wealth he had plundered in a ship and sail away to some distant 
land and deliver himself from the degrading infatuation of the 
Sulj^n.^ His plans were, however, frustrated by the vigilance of 
his enemies Malik Talabgha Baghda, Malik Talabg^ Naguri, 
Malik Haji, the Nu'ib-i-ariz, Malik Timur, Malik Tigin, Malik Mai 
and other officers who accompanied him got scent of his designs, 
watched his movements, and kept him under custody day and night. 
Khusrau Khan who perceived that his treasonous intentions were 
discovered faced the situation ‘boldly. He called the officers to his 
presence, and with many protestations of his loyalty to the Sultm, 
asked them to carry him off to Dehli in fetters as a prisoner rather 
than persecute him as a criminal. The officers agreed to this pro- 
posal, and took him under custody to Dehli to place him before the 
Sultan and lay bare his txeacherous conduct.^ Therefore, the 
expedition which Suljan Qutb-ud-Din sent to subjugate Ma’bar had 
to return without achieving its purpose; and the coxmtry remained 
in the hands of the Hindus some years longer. 


32. Futuh-t^s^Saldtln, p. 360. 
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33. Tdril^-UMuhdrak Shdhi, (G.O.S. Ixiii), p. 85. 
Futuh^usSaldtm, pp. 361-1. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE TUGHLAQS : GHAIYAS^UD-DEN. 

Section 1 

His Deccan Policy 

Very little is known about the condition of Deccan during 
the short reign of ^usrau ^an. The Muslim historians whose 
attention is focussed on the revolutionary changes in Dehli scarcely 
bestow a glance on the affairs of the provinces. I'erishta is the only 
writer that alludes to events that happened in Deccan during 
this period. What he states, though brief, clearly indicates that the 
country was disturbed by rebellion, and the Muslim authority in 
the peninsula received a setback. Prataparudra, the king of 
Tiling, threw off the Muslim yoke, and ‘refused to send tribute’ t© 
Dehli.^ Moreover, he appears to have dislodged the Muhammadans 
from some of the places, specially Badrakot, which they had formerly 
occupied. In pursuance of an agreement which Prataparudra con- 
cluded with l^usrau Hian in 1318 A.D., ‘Badrakot, a fort as high 
as heaven,^ which stood at a strategic point on the Marhatta fron- 
tier was ceded to the Sultan; ^ but as soon as he heard of the dis- 
orders in Dehli, he seems to have proceeded against the fort, and 
having ejected the Muslim garrison, reoccupied it.^ Encouraged 


1. Briggs, Ferxshta, i, p. 403. 

2. l^usrau: Nvh Sipihr, E.D,, iii, p. 561. 

3. Briggs, Ferighta, i, p. 405. According to Ferishta, Ulugh cap- 

tured Bldar (i.e., Badrakot) on his way to Warangal during his second 
expedition. It is obvious that the city had passed into the hands of Pratapa- 
rudra again some time previously. 
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by his example, the forces of rebellion made themselves manifest 
also in Marhatta, and disaffection spread throughout the land. The 
country is said to have passed from the control of the imperial 
government;^ and ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, the governor appointed by l^usrau 
IGian, was superseded by prince Mahmud Khan, one of the sons of 
Sultan Tughlaq Shah on account either of the incompetency of the 
former to keep the rebellious elements under proper control, or of 
the Sultan’s unwillingness to entrust the administration of an 
important frontier province like Marhatta to a former friend and 
ally Khusrau ^an.^ 

What the nature of the trouble in Marhatta was and how the 
Sultan overcame it are matters on which no information is 
available at present. Whatever might have been its character, 
it was serious enough to force on the mind of the Suljan the 
unwisdom of allowing a semi-independent Hindu state to exist in the 
immediate neighbourhood of his far off southern provinces. He 
resolved to abandon the policy which his predecessors had followed 
in dealing with the Southern Hindu kingdoms and to bring the whole 
of the peninsula up to the Cape directly under his control. 


4. The text of the Tankh-^i-Ferishia (Naval Kishore Press,) p. 131 
reads: 

It is not clear whether this indicates the outbreak of a rebellion. 


5. Tsamy: Futuh-^us-^Saldtin, p. 390. 
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Section 2 

The First Tiling Expedition. 

As soon as Ghaiyas-ud-Din Tughlaq succeeded in establishing 
his power firmly in Hindustan, he began to concert measures for 
sending an army to the South. He gathered together a large force 
from various places such as Badaun, Oudh, Kara, Dalmu, 
Bangarmu, Chanderi, etc.® and despatched it to Tiling in 721 A.H., 
under the command of his eldest son and heir, Ulu^ KMn, with 
instructions to take possession of the country, and proceed after its 
conquest, to Ma^bar, and subjugate it. To strengthen his hands 
further, the Sultan nominated some of the most distinguished 
warriors, both of the now as well as the old dynasties, as his lieute- 
nants, and commanded them to join the expedition with their forces. 
Ulugh Khan set out from Dehli followed by a large concourse of 
warriors including Timur, Tigin, Takintash, Ranbavla, Nazir Kah- 
tuni, Nazir Kulazar, Nazlr-i-Mamdlik ]^waja Haji, Mai Afghan, 
’Ain-ul-Mulk, Qadar Khan, Kafur the Vakil, and ’Ubaid the astro- 
loger, and reached Devagiri after the usual journey of 
two months.'^ When he arrived at Devagiri, the officers and 


6. Tarikh-i-Muhdrak Shdhi. (G.O.S. pp. 93-4. 

7. ’Isamy: Futuh-us-Saldtln, p. 384, 85, 87. 
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the troops stationed in Marhat^ joined him and they 
marched towards Warangal, driving before them Pratapa- 
rudra and his nobles who ultimately sought shelter under 
the strong walls of their capital, being unable to v/ithstand the 
irresistible advance of Muslim forces. Tliough the Muhammadan 
historians give few details of the campaign and represent the Hindu* 
armies as stubble to be trampled under the iron hoof of Muslim 
horse, incidental references to certain events not otherwise men- 
tioned indicate that Prataparudra offered stubbom resistance. The 
warfare was, indeed, both protracted and fierce. The fighting was 
not confined to Warangal and its neighbourhood. A section of the 
army under Majir Abu Rija was engaged in investing the fort of 
Kdtgir (Kotagiri?) at the time when Ului^ Khan was vainly 
attempting to reduce Warangal. It is not unlikely that other 
important strongholds of the kingdom were similarly assailed. 
Moreover, the siege of Warangal in which the flower of the Muslim 
army was engaged lasted for eight long months, and the besiegers 
were no nearer victory at the end of this period than they were at 
the beginning. The meagre information gleaned almost exclusively 
from the Muhammadan sources does not, however, furnish sufficient 
material for a complete reconstruction of the history of the cam- 
paign; and for the present the idea of describing fully all the inci- 
dents of the campaign must be abandoned. 

Notwithstanding the success that attended Mussahnan arms in 
the early stages of the war, the expedition proved in the end abor- 
tive. The Muhammadan historians account for its failure in two 
ways: BaranI, whom the majority of the later historians follow, 
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attributes the failure to the machinations ul evil-minded poet 
called ^Ubaid and his vicious companion, ShailA Zada-i-Dainshku 
Ulugh Khan, it is said, having compelled Prataparudra and his 
nobles to creep into the fort of Warangal, laid siege to it, and 
plundered the country in the neighbourhood to procure provisions 
and fodder. The two forts of Warangal, built respectively of mud 
and stone, were properly provisioned and garrisoned. Though the 
Hindus defended themselves ever so stubbornly, they were reduced 
to extremities soon. The fall of the mud fort was close at hand. 
Prataparudra opened negotiations and offered treasures and 
elephants to Ulu^ Khan, and promised to pay tribute to the 
Sultan as in the days of the Khaljis, provided that he agreed 
to raise the siege and retire from the country. Ulugh Khan, how- 
ever, rejected the offer, and set his heart on the capture of Prata- 
parudra and his capital. Tlie negotiations of peace lasted for a 
month. Meanwhile, the morale of the Mussalman troops suffered 
a change for ffie worse. No news reached their camp from Dehli 
for a month owing to the disorganization of the postal system. 
Consequently, great uneasiness prevailed in the mind of the Hian 
and his officers, and false rumours spread in the camp. The poet 
'Ubaid and his accomplice ShaiWi Zada-i-Damashki, who were in 
constant touch with Ulugh I^mn disseminated false news of the 
Sultan’s death and the seizure of the throne by an usurper among 
the troops. They next repaired to some of the leading officers of 
the army such as Maliks Timur, Tigin, and Kafur the Miihardatf 
and informed them that the Khan intended to seize and execute 
ffiem, as they, who had been formerly in the service of Sulpn ’Ala- 
ud-Din, were not inclined to support diis claims to the throne. The 
infoxanation, coming as it did from the companions of the Khan, 
filled their minds with fear; and believing themselves to be in immin- 
ent peril, they left the camp with tlieir followers and fled. Their 
flight created panic and confusion in the army; and the Hindus "who 
naturally took advantage of the misfortune that befell them attacked 
their camp and plundered it. Ulu^ Kh^ was taken by surprise, 
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and as he could not cope with the situation, hastily retreated to- 
wards Devagiri ® 

The account of Barani, valuable as it is, is not completely satis- 
factory; for it does not suggest any motive for tlie malicious intri- 
gues of ’Ubaid and Shaikh Zada-i-Damashki, who, it must be men- 
tioned, had no cause of complaint against Ulugh Khan. Their aim 
was not merely to incite rebellion against him in the camp but to 
compass his death, if Yahya bin Ahmad can be trusted, by means of 
assassination.^ What induced them to adopt this extreme line of 
action cannot be entirely attributed to their love of mischief. 

Ibn Batuta’s account of this incident is somewhat different. 
He represents ’Ubaid not as an unscrupulous villain but an unfortu- 
nate victim of Ulugh perfidy. On reaching Tiling with the 

army, Ulugh Khan who was desirous of stirring up rebellion persu- 
aded his companion ’Ubaid to spread in the army a false report of 
the death of the Sultan. He expected that, on hearing this intelli- 
gence, the officers of the army would accept him as their sovereign 
and swear allegiance to him. He was, however, disappointed in his 
hopes, and his plot recoiled on his own head. The officers did not 
believe the news of the Sultan’s death. They rebelled against him 
and wanted to put him to death; but Malik Timur who was one of 
the principal amirs of the army protected him and enabled him to 
flee to Dehli accompanied by ten faithful horsemen. Though 
Sultan Ghaiyas-ud-Dln was aware of the treasonous designs of 
Ulugh I^an, he gave him money and troops and sent him back to 
Tiling to retrieve the disaster.^® 

The genuineness of Ibn Batuta’s account is not above doubt. 
His statement that Sultto Ghaiyas-ud-Din sent back UlugK Him 


8. Tdr'ikh-i~Firuz ShdM, E.D. iii, pp. 231-33. 

9. Tdnkh-’i^Muhdrak SMhx, (G.O.S. Ixiii), p. 94. 

10. E.D. iii, p. 609. 
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with men and money to Tiling, though he was cognizant of his 
designs on the throne, is hardly credible. Ghaiyas-ud~DIn was a 
stern and just ruler; it is not likely that he would have condoned 
such a serious crime, though the perpetrator happened to be his own 
son and heir. Moreover, the later conduct of the Sulj^ towards 
the prince does not betray any sign of suspicion or distrust. It is 
hard to believe, under these circumstances, that Ulugh Khan 
intended to rebel against his father and seize the throne. 

A more satisfactory account of the incidents of Ulu^ 
first Tiling expedition is furnished by Tsamy. He states that, on 
entering Tiling at the head of his army, Ulugh Hian proceeded to 
plunder the country until he reached Warangal. When he arrived 
at the place, he devastated the neighbouring district, invested the 
fort and made the necessary preparations to capture it. His efforts 
were not crowned with success; the garrison held out obstinately. 
The imperial forces sat round the fort for six long months but could 
not find their way to reduce it. Meanwhile, the Sultan manifested 
signs of impatience. He wrote letters to Ulugh Khan every week 
charging him with indifference to the behests of the imperial court 
and with paying heed to the advice of evil counsellors. Ulugh ^an 
perceived the annoyance of the Sultan; he was eager to bring the 
siege to a successful termination, and hasten to the court with the 
news of victory. Nevertheless, he could devise no plan to precipi- 
tate the fall of the fort. In his perplexity, he turned to the stars for 
help. There was in his camp a savant of the name of ^Ubaid who 
laid claim to a knowledge of the science of astrology. He sum- 
moned ’Ubaid to his presence and commanded him to discover, by 
means of his calculations, the day on which the fort was destined to 
fall into his hands. Charged with this task, ’Ubaid, though he was 
no adept, spent a busy week in calculation; at the end of this period 
he returned to the and proclaimed before him the day when 
the fort was destined to fall. He declared further that if the fort 
still remained unconquered on the said day, and his prediction turn- 
ed false, he was prepared to forfeit his life on the gibbet in its vici- 
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nity. Ulugh l^an who believed that the prediction was genuine 
eagerly looked for the arrival of the appointed day, though he could 
perceive no signs of submission in the fort. As the day fixed by 
’Ubaid for the fall of the fort drew near, he became nervous and 
alarmed; he knew that the failure of the prediction meant his own 
death. To ward off the danger, he conceived an ingenious plan and 
proceeded without delay to carry it into effect. He paid a visit 
to the tents of Timur and Tigin who held the highest places in the 
army and told them in secret that a grave danger tlu’eatened their 
lives. He said that the Sultan died in Dchli, and the Khan, though 
he was apprised of it, kept back the information from the com- 
manders as he intended to slay them treacherously. Timur and 
Tigin who were unaware of ’Ubaid’s real intentions, accepted his 
story as genuine, and becoming suspicious of Ulugh Kban’s attitude 
began to watch his movements closely. Several other officers who 
were originally well disposed low^ards Ulugh KiLan turned against 
him when they learnt that he was secretly hatching plai^s for their 
destruction. Timur and Tigin, by virtue of their superior rank in 
the army, naturally assumed the leadership of the disaffected officers. 
They resolved to abandon Ulugh ^an, and march away from his 
camp. To secure themselves from an attack from the Hindus, they 
made overtures to Prataparudra and obtained from him an undertak- 
ing that, for the space of one watch after their departure, he would 
remain within the fort without making any effort to go in pursuit 
of them with his forces. Then they broke up their camp, struck 
their tents, and having set fire to the temporary walls erected 
by them for the purposes of defence marched away from the environs 
of Warangal. But as they were moving Ulugh Khan, roused by 
the unusual clamour that distui'bed the camp, came out of his 
tent to ascertain its cause. He grasped its significance immediately, 
and apprehending danger to his person he quickly mounted a horse 
to flee probably to shelter and safety. Some of the commanders 
such as ’Ain-ul-Mulk, ^waja Haji, Qadar I^an and Mai Afghan 
who still adhered to him faitlifully, seeing the danger in which he 
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stood, rushed to his side with their followers, and set up a cordon 
around him. The insurgents, foiled in their attempt to reach the 
^an, marched away, and the IQian himself followed in their wake 
a little later.^^ 

Ts^y, no doubt, gives a more coherent and satisfactory account 
than others, although he occasionally skips over incidents and 
obscures the tenour of his lucid narrative. He does not, for inst- 
ance, describe fully the story fabricated by ’Ubaid to excite rebel- 
lion against Ulugh ;^an. Pie alludes, it is time, to the circulation 
of the false rumour of the Sultan’s death, and the suppression of the 
intelligence from Dehli by Ulugh but he does not explain how 

Timur and Tigin were persuaded to believe that these alleged facts 
foretokened tlieir destruction. Nevertheless, Tsoy’s narrative 
which is in general agreement with that of Barani, dispels doubt 
and uncertainty and furnishes much valuable information essential 
for a clear understanding of the facts pertaining to the expedition. 

What actually happened under the walls of Warangai may now 
be stated briefly, though the confhcting character of the available 
evidence precludes the attainment of undisputable accuracy on all 
points. Ulugh lOian proceeded to Warangai with his army and in- 
vested the city for six months. It is not easy to ascertain what 
took place in the interval. As ’I^amy and Barani, who are, on the 
whole, hostile to Ulugh Kian, attribute the disastrous conclusion 
of the expedition not to his rebellious activities but to the wily 
machinations of a desperate astrologer, the charge of treason which 
Ibn Batura levels against him must be disregarded as groundless. 
The circumstances in which ’Ubaid, the astrologer, precipitated the 
crisis and brought disaster to the imperial army are far from clear, 
as Barani and ’Iis^y give divergent accounts. The former states 
that during the interval Ulugh lOmin reduced the Hindus to extre^ 
mities, and that Prataparudra offered to surrender the fort on 


11. Isamy: Futuh^us-Saldtin, pp. 383-88. 
E.M.— 14 
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certain conditions, but as the Khan had set his mind on the cap- 
ture of Prataparudra and his fort, ho rejected the oflerj Ubaid s 
intrigues, however, frustrated his attempt and compelled him to 
abandon the siege. The latter declares, on the contrary, that Ulugh 
^an failed to capture the fort though he invested it for six months. 
And as he lost confidence in his military strength to effect the capture, 
he turned, in the end, to the stars to learn when they decreed its fall. 
The astrologer ’Ubaid whom he employed for interpreting their 
will baffled by their inscrutability, made a false prognostication of 
victory, and to evade the evil consequences excited a rebellion in 
the camp against him and forced him to raise the siege and evacu- 
ate the country. ’Isamy is an earlier writer and discloses moie 
intimate knowledge of the affairs of Deccan than Barani. More- 
over, the veil of obscurity which the latter casts over the episode 
of ’Ubaid seems to screen facts which, for some unknown reason, he 
is not disposed to record. Nevertheless, the evidence is not quite 
conclusive to adopt one of these two views in preference to the 
other; and an endeavour to reach a decision in the present state of 
knowledge is not, perhaps, productive of satisfactory results.^^ 

However that may be, there is hardly room for doubt that the 
abandonment of the siege of Warangal was due to ’Ubaid’s intrigues. 


12. Agha Mahdi Husain attributes the outbreak of dissensions in Ulugb 
Khan’s camp to the disagreement between him and his lieutenants with regards 
policy. “It seems,” says he, “that S‘ad and ’Ubaid quarrelled with Ulugh 
Klxan during the siege of Warangal for personal reasons. They had pievi- 
ously come to Telingana under Malik Kafur and had taken part in the siege 
of Warangal. They knew that ’Ala-ud-Dln Kbaljl had specially advised 
Malik KMur to withdraw the siege and retire to Dehli as soon as the raja 
surrendered and promised to pay the tribute. They favoured this mild policy 
of ’Ala-ud-Din and recollected how they had profited by it. Perhaps they 
also recollected how Khusrau I^Sn, far from pressing the siege of Warangal 
had accepted the rich offers made to him and had agreed to retire. They 
disliked the grim resolve of Ulugh lUian to press the siege and were 
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He gulled Timur and Tigin with the story of a plot hatched by 
Ulugh Khan for their destruction as they were supposed to stand, 
on account of their ’Alai connections, in his way to the throne; and 

chagrined at his refusal to accept the tempting offers of the raja,” Rise and 
Fall of Muhammad Bin Tiiohliiq, p. 58. 

This explanation is, no doubt, ingenious; but it is not based on evidence. 
There is no reason to suppose that any of the officers who precipitated this 
rebellion had accompanied Malik Kafur during his Telingana campaign. No 
historian either contemporary or later speaks of them in this connection. 
Some of the amtrs such as Timur and TigTn, no doubt, accompanied ^usrau 
I^an to Ma’bar, but the Ma’bar expedition had no connection with the 
invasion of Telingana, although Yahya bin Ahmad unfortunately mixes them 
up together and ninkes it appear that I^iisrau Khan conquered both Telin- 
gana and Ma’bar during the course of a single expedition. Amir Khusrau 
and ’Isamy, the two contemporary historians who notice lOiusrau Khan's 
Tiling expedition at some length do not mention the names of any one of 
the rebellious amirs. Amir Khusrau refers only to Khwaja Hajl, the ’Ariz 
(E.D. iii, p. 559) and ’Isamy to none at all; and Khwaja Haji, according to 
’Isamy, did not join the rebellious amirs, but remained faithful to Ulugh 
Khan. 
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Futuk-us^Saldijinf p. 387. 

There is, therefore, no ground for the belief that Timur and his 


fellow rebels accompanied either Malik Na’ib Kafur or Khusrau IGian 
to Tiling, Nor is there evidence in support of the contention that the rebel- 
lious nobles turned against Ulugh Khan owing to their disagreement with 
him with regards the policy which he adopted in dealing with the king of 
Tiling. According to all accounts, the rebellion was fomented by ’Ubaid who 
was prompted by his love of mischief or the desire to escape from the con- 
sequence of a false prediction which was threatening to drag him near the 
gibbet. 
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instigated them to rise in revolt. Having resolved on rebellion, 
Timur and Tigln together with the other officers who joined them 
sent a messenger to the court of Prataparudra, as they feared an 
attack from his soldiers at the earliest favourable opportunity, and 
secured from him a solemn undertaking that he would allow them 
to depart from his country v/ithout molestation. Heartened by his 
assurance of safety, they were engaged in making preparations for 
departure, when they caught sight of Ulugh ^an mounted on a 
horse in front of his tent. Unable to restrain their feelings, they 
rushed upon him with the object of putting him to death, but were 
baulked of their prey by the vigilance of Ulugh Khan’s followers 
who stood round him like an impenetrable barrier and forced them 
to retire.^3 Foiled in their attempt on the life of Ulugh l^an, the 
rebels fell back and slowly marched away towards the Marhatta 
frontier leaving Ulugh Khan behind to extricate himself as well 
as he could. 

TJhtgh Khdn^s Flight. 

Ulugh ^an was left in a most precarious position 
which the dictates of prudence urged him to abandon as early 
as possible. Tlie x*ebels. no doubt, departed, but their departure 
turned to be a signal for the appearance of a graver danger. The 
Hindus, whom Ulugh Khan held penned in the fort for the last six 


13. Barani does not mention this incident, and ‘Isamy makes but a 
covert allusion; but Ibn Batuta who heard of this attack refers to it. He 
states that the rebels ‘wished to kill’ Ulugh lOian; but he wrongly ascribes 
to Malik Timur the credit of offering him protection. (E.D. iii, p. COS'). 
According to Yahya bin Ahmad, the rebels were incited to take this step 
by ’Ubaid himself. ‘He epmloyed,’ says he, ‘the amirs and the maliks such 
as Malik TakTn and others for assassinating Ulugh IQian.’ But his assertion 
that the Khan dispersed them with the assistance of 50 horsemen seems to 
be an exaggeration. 


Tarxkh^UMxibarak Shdhi, (G.O.S. bail), p. 94. 
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or seven months, did not fail to take advantage of the altered situa- 
tion in his eamp. Prataparudra observed faithfully the terms of his 
agreement with the rebels; but as soon as they marched away, he 
was free to deal with UlugK Khan as sternly as he desired. The 
Khan himself must have been aware of this; but before he could 
disentangle himself, the gates of the fort opened, and a large body 
of fierce Hindu warriors rushed upon his camp. Hsamy has noth- 
ing to say of this incident; but Baranl is quite explicit. ‘^This 
event,” says he, “was very opportune for the besieged Hindus, and 
saved them. They sallied forth and plundered the baggage of the 
army, and UlugK with his immediate followers retreated to 

Devagiri”!'^ An echo of this attack is nresen^cd in the praMsii of 
the Havella c*^an of the Velama community. Tlie chief of this clan 
who was in the service of Prataparudra is said to have deprived 
Ulugh Khan of the seven constituents of his office and destroyed 
the pride of Malik Nemal.^® As was to be naturally expected under 
the circumstances, Ulugh Khan’s retreat to Devagiri was not un- 
hampered* for, according to Ferishta, ‘he was pursued by the 
enemy with great slaughter.’^® ’Isamy who gives an interesting 
account of the events that took place during this retreat states 
that Ulugh Khan started in the wake of the rebels from Warangal 
and caught up with them on the way. He marched by their side 
without any mishap for two or three days; hut fearing a sudden and 
unexpected clash between them and his followers he made over- 
tures of peace, suggesting that in the interests of both, it was desira- 


14. Tdril^^i-Firuz Shdhi^ E.D., iii, p. 232. 

15. 

^ —0 O 

Mac?c, Mss. 15.4.3. p. 101. The Kaifiyat of Anumakonda gives a 
lengthy description of the battle in which Ulugh lUian was defeated; but the 
account is so completely encrusted with legendary matter that it is impossible 
to separate fact from fiction. 


16. Briggo, Ferishta, i, p. 404. 
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ble that one of them should remain where they were encamped at 
that time, and allow the other to go in advance by a single day’s 
journey. The rebels having accepted these proposals, Ulu^ 
moved with his troops in advance in the direction of Kotglr.^’^ 
Ulugh Khan’s desire to arrive at an understanding with the 
rebels cannot entirely be attributed to his fear of a possible clash 
between them and his officers. At the time when he concluded the 
truce with the rebels, he was still within striking distance of Waran- 
gal, and ho could not have been entirely free from molestation 
at the hands of the Hindus who plundered his camp and pursued him 
in his retreat. The pressure of the Hindus on his rear must have 
made his position considerably insecure. His attempt to make up 
his quarrel with the rebels and win their goodwill was probably 
intended to bring himself under the mantle of their protection, as 
they were immune, in virtue of their agreement with Prataparudra, 
from the Hindu attacks. Whatever might have been his real 
motive, he managed, as a consequence of the truce with them, to 
place their forces between himself and his pursuers, and continue 
his retreat without further obstruction, though his mind was still 
beset with fear and anxiety. When he reached the neighbourhood 
of Kdtgir, he chanced upon the army of Majir Abu Rija who was 
engaged in a vain attempt to reduce that fort. Ulugh I^an, whose 
faith in the loyalty of the officers was profoundly shaken by his 
recent reverses, was at first distrustful of Majir, as he was not 
quite certain of his attitude towards him; but Majir who soon per- 
ceived the cause of his distrust hastened to his camp with presents 
and tribute to allay his suspicion; and assured him, with many pro- 
testations of his loyalty, of his support and co-operation in bringing 
the rebels to book. The great cordiality displayed by Majir, coupl- 
ed with his assurance of help, lifted the gloom off Ulu^ Kh^’s 
mind and restored cheerfulness to his disposition.^* 


17. Futiih~us-Salatin, pp, 387-8. 

18. Ibid, pp. 388-9. 
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Majir proceeded inunediately to concert measures to lay hold 
of the rebels. He addressed letters to the zamindars and the heads 
of all the districts intimating that a band of rebels were passing 
through the country. He commanded ithat they should attack 
these rebels, seize them, and send their chiefs, if they were taken 
prisoners, to the court of the king. When these letters reached 
their destination, troops proceeded from every paragana to all 
places of importance to watch the roads and intercept them. Having 
thus completed his arrangements, Majir accompanied Ulugh ^an 
to Devagiri, where he remained in readiness to meet any new situa- 
tion that might arise. 

The steps taken by Majir to overpower the rebels proved 
effective. They, no doubt, arrived at Kalyan without any accident, 
and lay encamped there in the belief that they need no longer fear 
the king. However, they soon discovered that their confidence was 
misplaced. Summoned to action hy the letters addressed to them 
by Majir Abu Rija, the zamindars of the country flocked to Kalyto 
with their troops and surrounded the city. When the rebels found 
themselves within the ring of destruction, they lost heart and sought 
safety in flight; but most of them either perished in the attempt or 
fell into the hands of the zamindars.^^ Some of the rebel comman- 
ders such as Tigin and Timur were killed;^® a few managed to hide 


19. Ibidy pp. 389-90. 

20. Barani: Tanl^-i-Firuz Shdhi, E.D. lii, p. 233; Briggs, Ferishta, i; 
p. 404. 

Ferishta describes the capture and destruction of the rebels in 
greater detail. According to him, dissensions arose among the rebel leaders 
and they separated; their followers turned against them; and their weapons 
and baggage fell into the hands of the infidels. Malik Timur went with 
some persons into the midst of the zamind^s of Tiling, and there he 
perished; Malik Tigin was slain by the zamindars of Marhatta, and his skin 
was sent to Ulugh Kban at Devagiri; they captured also Malik Gul (Mai?) 
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themselves in obscure places whence they ultimately escaped to 
Bengal and took shelter in the court of the Sultan Shams-ud-Din at 
Lakhnauti.^^ Tlie rest including ’Ubaid, Malik K^ur the seal- 
bearer, Nazir-ud-Din Kulazar, and Kahtuni were taken prisoners 
and sent to Ulugh ^an’s camp at Devagiri.22 

The punishment of the rebels: 

When the rebels reached Devagiri, they appear to 
have been subjected to an enquiry to discover where the 
mischief had originally started. ‘An enquiry,’ says Ferishta, 
‘was instituted into their conduct, the authors of the false 


Afghan, 'Ubaid the pool, Malik Kaiui and other jnaicontents and brought them 
to Ulugji Khan at Devgiri. 

)6Xij j - j\}>f 

^ t*)|j larul^b 
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Tdnl^A-Ferishta (Naval Kishore Press), Part i, p. 131. 

21. Ibn Batuta, E.D. iii, p. 60a. 

22. Baranl includes the name of Malik Mai Afghan among the captives, 
(E.D. m. p. 233). He is evidently identical with Malik Bal Afghan whom 
he refers to as a great warrior and friend of Ulugh IGran. It is doubtful 
whether Mai or Bal Afghan could have been one of the captives, as, according 
to ’Isamy, he was one of the four officers who stood loyally by the side of 
Ulugh Khan when the rebels made an attack upon his person at Warangal. 
(’i§amy: Futuh-us’-Saldtin, p. 390). Ibn Baluta does not include his name 
among the rebels. (E.D. Hi, p. 609). 
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reports were discovered, seized and sent prisoners to Dehli.’^^ 
IJlugh Khan with much precaution, provided them with a strong 
escort, lest they should escape on the way. At his command, his 
brother, prince Mahmud Khan, who was the governor of Devagiri, 
led them to Dehli and made them over to the Sultan with a report 
of the part which they had played during the rebellion. 

The Sultan held a great durbar in the plain of SM, and when 
the prisoners were brought before him, he summarily ordered them, 
according to Ferishta, ‘to be buried alive,’ with the severe remark, 
‘that as they had buried him alive in jest, he would bury them alive 
in earnest.’^^ This is, however, contradicted by early writers. Ibn 
Batuta states that ’Ubaid was killed, and K^ur was impaled on a 
sharp stake;-^ according to Barani, both ’Ubaid and Kafur as well 
as their other accomplices were all impaled alive.^® Ts^y who 


23. Briggs, Ferishta, i, p 404. No reference to this enquiry is, how- 
ever, found in the published Persian text. The rebels are said to have been 
sent to Dehli in chains. 

^J| .3jj 

Tdril^-‘i-Fenshta, (Naval Kishore Press), i, p. 131. 

24. Briggs, Ferishta, i, p. 405. The published Persian text does not 
mention this remark; it refers only to the Sulj^’s stem judgment. 

Tdrikh-i-Ferishta (Naval Kishore Press), i, p. 131. 

25. E. D. iii, p. 609. 

26. Ibid., p. 233. 

E.M.-15 
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must have been an eye witness, for he was residing in Dehli at 
that time, describes how each of the rebel leaders was executed. 
’Ubaid was impaled on a stake even as he stipulated on the day 
when he foretold victory to Ulugh Khan’s arms. The punishment 
meted out to Kafur, the seal bearer, was such that people remem- 
bered it with terror. Nazir Kulazar was taken to the thrashing 
floor where he was trampled to death under the foot of an ele- 
phant.^"^ 

llie wrath of the Sultan did not cool down with the execution 
of the rebels. It extended to I heir families and involved them in 
destruction. Following the cruel custom of tlie age, Sultan Ghai- 
ya^ud-Din sent his men into the districts where they lived, and 
having brought them forcibly to Dehli, put them to death in a most 
inhuman fashion.^® The sternness which the Sultan had displayed 
in putting down the rebellion inspired wholesome dread in the 
minds of the people; and they eschewed all thoughts of rebellion 
during the remaining years of his reign. 


27. Futuh-us-Saldtin, pp. 390-91 

^ 

^ (jT j'i 

28. Baranl: TdrikhA-Firuz Shdhl, E.D. iii, p. 233. 

Tdnkh-uMuhdrak Shdhl (G.O.S. Ixiii), pp. 94-5. 

TdnfcH-i-Ferishta (Naval Kishore Press), Part i, p. 131. 

b j 

- 

There is nothing corresponding to this sentence in Briggs’ transla- 
tion. 


j ^ j3 
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Section 3 

The Second Tiling Expedition 

The Sulj^ did not give up the projected conquest of 
Telingana^ The failure of the first expedition served only 
to strengthen his purpose, and urged him to make 
fresh endeavours. To retrieve the disaster, he resolved to 
send an expedition once again. It is said that Ulu^ Khan repaired 
to Dehli to explain to the Sultan the circumstances in which he 
was compelled to retreat from Warangal; and was asked, on nar- 
rating his story, to return to Telingana at the head of a fresh army 
and resume the conquest of the country This, however, does not 
appear to have been the cose; for, BaranI clearly indicates that 
Ulugh I;Qian remained in Devagiri and reinforcements were sent 
to him thither by the Sultan with instructions to march to Tiling 
and subjugate that country;^® and Tsamy seems to be in agree- 
ment with him, as he does not allude to Ulugh lean’s visit to 
Dehli in this connection Therefore, it may be presumed that he 
did not go, on this occasion, to Dehli but awaited in Devagiri the 
arrival of reinforcements. The Sultan, in the meanwhile, made 
energetic preparations for sending a fresh expedition, and despatch- 
ed a strong force within the short space of four months. 

As soon as the reinforcements reached Devagiri, Ulugh KMn 
set out for Tiling, and by rapid inarches arrived on the 


29. Ibn Batuta asserts that Ulugh fled to Dehli straight 

from Warangal, but was sent back to conquer Telingana at the 
head of a fresh army. (E.D. iii, p, 609) . And Yahya bin Ahmad agrees with 
him (Tdrtl^A-'Muhurak Shdht, (G.O.S. Ixiii), p. 96) . Ni^m-ud-Din Ahmad 
Tabaqat-i-A/cbari, i, (Eng. Tr. I. p. 212, cf. Briggs Ferishta, i, p. 405) 
places the visit some time subsequent to the execution of the rebels in Dehli. 

30. E. D. iii, p. 233. 

3X. l^^y: Futiih^^us^Saldtin, pp. 390-9}. 
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frontier; he seized Bldar which stood on the frontier, 
and several other foals along his route in the interior, and posted 
strong garrisons under trustworthy officers to protect them.^^ At 
last, he reached the town of Bodhan which was at a distance of ten 
days journey from Warangal, and invested the fort for three or 
four days; the inhabitants were so panic stricken that the chief of 
the fort with all his men offered sulunission and begged for quarter. 
Ulugh I^an pardoned them and having converted the chief and his 
people to Islam, raised the siege and proceeded on his way to 
Warangal.^’^ 


The second siege and capture of Warangal are disposed of 
briefly by Baram and the later historians. It is said that Ulugh 
Khan laid siege to the mud fort, and after assailing it vigorously 
with the siege engines for a few days^ captured the interior as well 

32, Briggs, Ferishta, i, p. 405. Cf. Tdril^’-i-Ferishta (Naval Kishore 
Press), p. 131. 

33. Tsamy: Futuh-^us^-Saldthi, p. 391. 


jUsaw 
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as the exterior citadel.'"*^ As a matter of fact, the siege extended 
over a period oC five months; and it is doubiful whether UliigH 
Khan could have at all captured the fort, had he not been aided 
by Prataparudra’s amazing lack of foresight. 

As soon as Ulugh I^an retreated from Warangal at the end of 
his first expedition, Prataparudra celebrated a feast in honour of 
his victory o\'er the Mussalmans. He deluded himself -with the 
belief that they would not invade his country again in the near 
futiire. Therefore, he opened the granaries in the fort and sold 
away the stored up grain completely, he also commanded his sub- 
jects to give up warlike activities and busy themselves with agri- 
cultural operations. He soon <liscovered, howov(‘r, the unwisdom 
of his actions. Within four montlis of his retreat, Ulugh Khan 
suddenly made his appearance again in Telingana, and was 
approaching the capital by rapid mardies. The fort was without a 
proper garrison to maintain its defence; and without adequate grain 
to provision the garrison during a siege. The success which attended 
the Muslim arms in this campaign must be attributed to a great 
extent to Prataparudra’s misplaced confidence. 

Though taken unwares by the enemy, Prataparudra put up a 
plucky fight. He made hasty preparations for the defence of the 
fort, and shut himself in. Hi-equipped as he was to stand a siege, 
he managed to withstand the attacks of the Mussalmans for five 
months; but it was inevitable that, in the absence of outside help, 
he should submit; for the scanty stock of provisions which he 
hastily gathered ran out, and famine stalked into the fort. More- 
over, the spirit of his followers, who were sick unto death through 
himger and weariness, was completely broken; and they clamoured 
for peace. When Prataparudra saw that the siege could no longer 
be maintain ed, he resolved to surrender the fort, and sent a mes- 

34. Tarikh-i-Firuz ShShx, E.D. iii, p. 233; cf. Torikh-i-M«borafc S/wJii 
(G.O.S. Ixiii), p. 96. 
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senger to Ulu^ begging for quarter. On the receipt of a 

favourable reply, he threw open the gates and delivered himself 
with the other members of his family into Ulugh hands. 

The Muhammadan army then entered the fort, plundered the 
houses and demolished public buildings 

The Captivity and death of Pratdparudra: 

Prataparudra was not allowed to remain long in Telin- 
gana after the fall of Warangal. His presence in the 
country was not desirable, as it might give rise to politi- 
cal complications which were likely to endanger the. position 
of the Mussalmans. Ulugh l^an who clearly foresaw this danger 
took immediate steps to remove him from the country. He sent 
him with all his relations and dependents to Dehli protected by a 
strong escort under Qadar Khan and Khwaja Haji, two officers of 
his suite m whom ho had perfect confidence.^® They were not 
destined to lead the illustrious prisoner to Dehli; for, before they 
could reach the metropolis; Prataparudra bade farewell to this 
mundane world and hastened to meet his creator.^*^ His death, 
however, does not appear to have been brought about by 


35. ’Isamy: Futuh^usSalatin, pp, 391-92. 

The fall of Warangal and the capture of Prataparudra are attributed, 
in certain local chronicles, to the treachery of the Heddi chiefs who, piqued 
by the favour which he bestowed on the Velamas, accepted a bribe from 
Ulugh lUian and stood aloof without joining the fight. (Kdkdttya 
pp . 77-8) . Much reliance cannot be placed on the evidence of 
these ritronides as they are largely legendary in character; and no definite 
conclusion can be drawn, as to the treason of the Reddis from the ques- 
tionable data furnished by them. 

36. Barani: TdriMi-UFlruz Shahi^ E,D. iii, p. 233. 

37. Shams-i-Siraj Aflf: Tdnkh-i-Firuz Shdhi, E.D. iil, p. 367. 
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natural causes. In a copper plate record dated 1423 A.D. he is 
said to have departed to the world of the gods by his own desire. 
This seems to suggest that he either committed suicide or was 
slain at his own instance by one of his followers.®® Prataparudra 
who was a proud monarch could not probably reconcile himself to 
a life of captivity. Perhaps he realised with feelings of poignancy 
that he would be pointed out as a symbol of the victory of Islam over 
his own race. He must have considered death as the only honoura- 
ble means of escape and deliberately embraced it ringing down the 
curtain on the final act of the drama of his life. 


38. J.T A. li, p. 106. 

Tasmin Pratdparudre svasthdnam svecchaya-iva ydiavati 

Atha sd bhur=:yavana-mayi jdta^iva mahdmaho mahima, 

J. Kamayya Pantulu, the editor of the inscription, ignores the phrase, 
ivecchaya^iva, in his interpretation of the verse; but V. Prabhakara Sastri 
who recognizes its importance seems to understand by it *a state of free- 
dom’; for he explains the meaning of svecchaya^iva as follows: 'That is to 
say that Prataparudra did not die in battle etc,, having been defeated by 
the Turu:?kas” (ufiigdra-srindtham, p. 40). The passage as' inter- 
preted by Prabhakara Sastri indirectly supports the tradition that Pratapa- 
rudra was restored to liberty by his followers. This, together 
with the existence of two inscriptions dated respectively in 

1326 and 1330 A. D. attributed to Prataparudi'a, seems to 

point in the same direction. Swayed by the evidence of these 
facts and the opinion of the Andhra historians, I held that Prataparudra 
did not die on his way to Dehli, but was rescued from captivity by his fol- 
lowers; and attempted to reconcile the evidence of these facts with the 

statement of Shams-i-Siraj Afif. (Origin of the City and the Empire of 
Vijayanagara, p. 113 ff ) . But this position has been rendered invalid by the 
discovery of a copper plate inscription of Prolaya Nayaka which clearly 
alludes to the captivity and death of Prataparudra in the M uhamma dan 
wars. (Bh&ratif xix, p. 313). Moreover, of the two inscriptions attributed to 
Prataparudra, the one dated 1330 A.D. has turned out, on further examina- 
tion, to be that of the Gajapati Prataparudra. (I am grateful to the Superin- 
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Section 4 

The subjugaLion oj the Kitkatiya kingdom 

The lali oi VVarangal and the capture of Prataparudra were not 
immediately followed by the submission of the Kakatiya dominions 
to the Mussahnans. Though the Muslim historians roundly assert 
that the whole of Telingana was brought under control, the con- 
quest of the country was not completed without further resistance. 
Ulugh lUiaii appears to have met with some opposition in the 
south-western Andhra country. T^ny alludes to the conquest of 
Gutti and Kunti in one of the opening sections of his work.^^ 
Gutti was at this tune under the rule of a Telugu Coda chief called 
Jagatapi Gangayadeva who, taking advantage of the dissolution of 
the Seuna kingdom after Ramadeva’s death in 1313 A.D., seems to 
have established his authority over portions of Anantapur and 
Bellary districts.*^^ The Kumdra Rdmana Kaihe, a Kanarese chroni- 
cle of the chiefs of Kampili, states that some time before the flight 


tendent for Epigraphy, Madras for securing for my study a fresh estampage of 
the inscription). Though the other inscription dated 1326 A.D. still offers 
difficulty, the copper plate chai'ter of Prolaya Nayaka leaves no room for 
doubt that Prataparudra died in captivity as stated by Shams-i-Siraj Afif. 

39. Futuh~its~Saldtin (Agra) p. 29, couplets 590-91. 

Who conquered Tiling by the force of his arm ? Who conquered 
Jajanagar as far as Bengal ? Who conquered Gutti and Kunti at first and 
washed his sword in the waters of the sea ?” 

It is obvious that the author of these achievements was ‘Ulugh 

lOian. 


40 Bhdrati, xv, pp. 157-60. 
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of Baha-ud-Din Garshasp to Kampili, Kumara Ramanatha, the war- 
like son of Kampiii Raya, repelled an attack of Jagatapi on Kum- 
mata. The cause of this invasion is said to have been the desire 
of Jagatapi to. avenge the insult which Ramanatha offered to the 
Sult^ of Dehii by destroying the imperial palanquin which was 
sent round with the ax'iny for collecting the tribute. If this were 
the cause of Jagatapi’s invasion, it is evident that he owed allegi- 
ance to Ghaiyas-ud-Din Tughlaq who must have been the Sultan 
of Dehii at this time. Jagatapi must have been compelled to sub- 
mit to the Sultan, when ‘Ulugh ^an captured his capital Gutti. 
Though no infonnation is available about the operations at Kxmti 
(in the Kurnool Dt.)^ and otlier parts of the country, the allusion 
to the washing of ‘Ulugh fChan\s sword in the waters of the sea 
appears to indicate the subjugcition of the littoral along the coast 
of the Bay of Bengal. The presence of Salar Ulwi, one of ‘Ulugh 
Kh^*s officers, at Rajahmundry in 1324 A.D. strengthens the 
belief that the coastal region did not submit to the Muslim armies 
without a struggle.*^ Ulugh KMri did not entirely depend on 
force for establishing his control over the land; he seems to have 
adopted to some* extent a policy of conciliation which was calculated 
to make his rule as little obnoxious to the Hindu chiefs as possible. 
He allowed some of the old Hindu officers of Prataparudra to rule the 
country, provided they agreed to pay him an annual tribute, and 
even received a few of the former ministers of the kingdom into his 
favour; and treated them generously so as to make them 


41. QJMS, 1929, Supp. p. 3, 


42. The exact situation of this fort is not known; but, according to 
Ramardfiyam, Somadeva, one of the ancestors of Aravlti Bukka, and a con- 
temporary of the famous Kampili Raya, conquered tlie fort of Kunii, Nakula- 
padu, Mudugallu, Anegondi and Sara— consequently he acquired the biruda 
of ‘the Conqueror of Kunti’ — Sources, p. 82. 

43. 425 of 1926. 

E.M.— 16 
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forgetful of their loss of freedom.^^ Most of the chiefs seem to have 
submitted to the Muslim rule without further opposition; and agreed 
to pay tribute to the Sultan of Dehli in the place of their old 
sovereign. 


Section 5 

The Conquest of Ma^bar 

Notwithstanding the Musinu iiivaoions under ^alji Sultans, 
Ma’bar still remained unconquered; the country was no doubt 
ravaged and plundered both by Malik Kafur and I^usrau Hian, 
as noticed already, but remained unsubdued.^^ Although Barani 
mentions Ma’bar incidentally as one of the provinces of the Dehli 
empire at the time when Sulj^n Muhammad Tughlaq transferred 
his capital to Devagiri,^^ he does not give the date of its conquest. 
Yahya bin Ahmad states that Ulugh !^an was entrusted with the 
command of an expedition against Ma’bar in 721 A.H. by Ghaiyas- 
ud-Din Tughlaq.'^'^ As Ulugh Khan sustained a defeat at Warqngal 

44. A contemporary work on SvaraMstra by Ganapanaradhya, a 
brother of Rtoaraja who flourished in Prataparudra’s court, alludes to the 
manner in which some of the old Hindu nobles were treated by the Sulj^n, 
Ganya, the father of the author, was a minister of Prataparudra; and Ramaraja, 
his elder brother, was held in great esteem. After the overthrow of the Kaka- 
tlya power, the Sulj^n showed him great favour; bestowed on him wealth; 
restored him his former possessions, placed under him chiefs of cavalry and 
treated him with the respect due to a rtia'ivdoXesvara, (Bhdrati, xii, pp. 29- 
31). It is not unlikely that ‘Ulugh KJaan treated the other chiefs and minis- 
ters in the same manner. 

45. See Ma’bar 1311-23, JOR xii, pp. 192-^6. 

46. E.D. iii, pp. 238-9. 

47. “When the business of the State was brought into order (after th6 
&ulj;an’s accession on 24 Sha’b^ 721 A.H.), His Majesty sent out Ulugb 
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and was consequenLly conipollc-d to retreat to Devagiri, he could 
not have proceeded to Ma’bar at Lhat time; but it is not unlikely 
that after the fall of Warangal in 1323 A.D. that he might have led 
an expedition to Ma’bar and subdued the countiy. The Pandyan 
Chronicle, as a matter of fact, assigns the conquest of Madura to 
1246 Rudhirddgari corresponding to 227th year the Kollam- 
almda era; and this date works out correctly to 1323 A.D. During 
this year Athi Sultan and one Malik Nemi ‘came from Dehli in the 
north, and taking Parakramadeva’, the ruling king of Madura, 
‘captive, they sent him to Dehli and conquered the country.’^® The 
accoimt of the chronicle is based on facts. The Pandyan records 
of the period mention the name of a chief of the family called Para- 
krama whose sway extended over Tinnevelly, Madura, Ramnad, 
and Tanjore districts as well as the Pudukottah State. He is said 
to have ascended the throne in 1315 A.D.^^ An epigraph dated 
732 A.H. (1332 A.D.) inscribed on the wall of the temple of 
Bhumisvara at Rangiam in the Pudukottah State refers to Adi 
SuMn as the ruler of the country, and shows without doubt that 
Muslim rule was established in the heart of Ma’bar. The identity 
of Adi Sulj^n is not however clearly established; he may probably 
be identified with Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq himself.^® ’I^my 


Khan with a vast force against Tiling, and Ma’bar in the same year.” 
Tdrlkh-i-Muhdrak Shdhl (G.O.S. Ixiii), p. 93. 

48. Taylor: Hist. Mss. i, 203. 

49. Pandyan Kingdom, p. 245; Chronological List, 447-449. 

50. Dr. S. K. Aiyyangar, who proposes this identification, suggests that *it is 
barely possible it refers to Jalal-ud-DIn who must have been the governor 
of Ma’bar in this year’ (South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders, p. 165, 
n, 1) . The evidence on this point is not quite clear. Although Ibn Batuta 
(see Foreign Notices, p. 217) asserts that Jalal-ud-Din Ahsan was the gov- 
ernor of Ma’bar, ’fsamy speaks of him only as Kotwcil of Madura and declares 
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refers to the captiu-e of a king of Ma’lxir by one of the Sultans of 
Delili, though it is not easy to discover the identity of the captor.^^ 
The person who actually effected the capture of the Ma’bar ruler 


that he usurped the government of the province after murdering the officers 
who were in charge of the administration. Futuh’-xis-Sdldtln, p. 449. 

^ 

This is corroborated by Yahya bin Ahmad: — "Sabyid Hasan Kithili 
fermented a revolt at Ma’bar, and having killed some of the impe- 
rial officers that had been appointed to the district, and gaining over others 
to his own party, ptit himself in possession of the entire country of Ma’bar.” 
{TdriMi-i-Muhdrak Shahid G.O.S., Ixiii, p. 103). 

It is ihercforc (b/ubirul whether Sayyid Jnlal-ud-Dm was the gov- 
ernor of Ma’bar at the time of his revolt. The evidence of the Indian his- 
torians seems to indicate that he occupied a subordinate role in the govern- 
ment of Ma’bar. Therefore, Adi Sultan mentioned in the Rangiam inscrip- 
tion cannot be definitely identified with him. 

51. Futuh^usSaldtln: p, 29, 

»i li j^~'W lo- ^ j b jl ii" 

“Who pitched his tent in Devgir at first? In whose hands did the 
king of Ma’bar become a prisoner? Who conquered Tiling by the force of 
his arm? Who conquered Jajanagar as far as Bengal? ” 

The lines preceding these couplets describe the conquests of ’Ala-ud-Din 
lyialjl. It was also *Ala-ud-Din that first attacked Devagiri. There is, how- 
ever, no evidence whatever to show that a Pandyan king had ever been cap- 
tured by ’Ala-ud-Din’s officers. Even ’Isamy does not refer to any such 
incident in describing ’Ala-ud-Din’s campaign in Ma'bar. The second half of 
the first couple^ cited above seems to refer to the capture of Pandya Para- 
kramadeva by Adi Sultan in 132S A.D. ’Isarny may be tentatively taken to 
have had in his mind Ulugh Khan while speaking of the capture of the king 
of Ma’bar. 
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was, perhaps. Ulugh I^an himself.*’- Tliere is thus sufficient justifi- 
cation for assuming that as soon as he effected the conquest of 
Warangal, Ulugh Klmn, marched at the head of an army to Ma’bar 
captured the king of Madura, and took possession of his government 
and laid the foundations of Muslim rule in the country. 

Section G 

Expedition against Jdjnagar 

The circumstances in which Ulugh lUian led his forces against 
Jajnagar (Orissa) are not known. The scanty information fur- 
nished by the Muslim historians affords Utile r.r no ludp. The pur- 
pose for which the expodilion was undoitaken is nowhere clearly 
stated. It is not known whether it was designed to subjugate 
Orissa, or merely to capture the elephants, which abounded in that 
country, for military purposes. Whatever be the underlying motive 
of the expedition, it opened up a fresh field for the exercise of 
Muslim imperialistic ambitions. 

Ulugh Khan set out from Warangal about the middle of 1324 
A.D. and marched with his army along the east coast subduing the 
petty Nayaks that still remained at large. He captured the city of 
Rajahmimdry on the Godavari, where he caused a mosque to be 
built to commemorate his victory.^^ Turning in a north-easterly 
direction, he marched towards the Uriya frontier which he seems 
to have reached without opposition. 

The intelligence of the arrival of Ulu^ IQian’s army having 
been conveyed to the Gajapati Vira Bhanudeva II, he promptly 
concerted measures to repel the invasion. According to Isamy 
who alone furnishes the detaib of this campaign, Vira Bhanudeva 


52. J.M.U. xi, p. 43 n 11. 


53 425 of 1926. 
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quickly gathered together a force of 40,000 foot armed with sword 
and lance, 500 horse, and a powerful contingent of war elephants 
which he placed under the command of a great noble of his court, 
and despatched to the frontier to oppose the invaders. The Uriya 
forces, as soon as they arrived on the frontier, came into conflict 
with the Muhammadans; and in an engagement that took place 
suffered a heavy defeat. Many were slain in the battle and the 
survivors sought safety in flight. Ulugh Khan plundered their 
camp and took much booty beside the whole contingent of war ele- 
phants which was immediately despatched to the court of the 
Sultan at Dehli.^ 

Baram and other historians assert that Ulu^ Kh^n returned 
to Warangal immediately after this victory's But they do not dis- 
close the reason for his sudden retirement after a successful prelimi- 
nary skirmish with the Uriya army. Probably Ulugh Khan had no 
desire to undertake the subjugation of a difficult mountainous coim- 
try like Orissa. His object was perhaps to make military demons- 
tration on the Uriya frontier to prevent the possibility of an attack 
from that side on the imperial territory. 

What Ulugh Khan might have done, had he the opportunity of 
leading another expedition to Orissa, it is difficult to imagine. He 


54. Futvh^uS“Sal&tinf pp. 392-3. 

55. TdrU^-i-Tlruz Shdhl, E.D. iii, p. 234; Tdnls]i-’i-Muhdrak SMht, 
(G.O.S. Ixiii), p. 96. 

^Isamy, however, states that ‘Ulugh Khan proceeded from Jajnagar 
directly to Dehli, carrying with him the booty to pay homage to the Sultan. 

ul ^ U. l3 Iqc^Tjf 

Futuh^us^SaUfin, p. 393. 
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was, however, recalled to the court, soon after his arrival at Waran- 
gal, to direct the affairs of the State during the Sultan’s absence 
in Bengal; and had to assume the reins of government as the SuMn 
met with a fatal accident, on his return from Bengal, and died. 
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THE TUGHLAQS : MUIHiRIMAD BIN TUGHLAQ 
Section 1 
The Mughal War 

At the time when Miiiiaminad bin Tughlaq ascended the 
tiu’one, large portions of Deccan and South India acknowledged 
the sovereignty of the Suljmi of Dehli. Marhatta and Tiling were 
as effectively under the conli^oi of the iniperial government as the 
district in the immediate neighbourhood of Dehli; and a viceroyal- 
ty was set up in the far distant Ma'bar to consolidate the recent 
conquests, and establish the imperial authority on a firm and perma- 
nent basis. However, ilie peninsula as a whole was not brought 
under the shadow of the imperial umbrella. Several Hindu states 
such as Kandhyana, Kampili and Dwarasamudra still stood outside 
the pale of the empire; and displayed a tendency to create trouble 
and subvert the authority of the Sul^n. The reduction of these 
states was essential for securing the stability of the empire; and 
Sultan Muhammad lacked neither ability nor resources to embark 
on the enterprise. 

Expedition against the Mughals (1325 AD,) 

The Sultan’s attention was, however, engaged by a serious 
problem which demanded an immediate solution. The Mughals who 
had by the time established themselves in ffliuras^ and Central 
Asia had been making for some years in the past persistent efforts 
to secure a footing in India. Every year they would cross the InduSj, 
descend upon the plains of Hindustan, and ravage the outlying 
provinces of the empire causing thereby much damage to the life 
and property of the Sultan’s subjects. This could not be tolerated; 
and the Suljtan decided to pul an end to this annual irruption ol 
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the barbarians. Instead of awaiting their arrival at the usual 
time, he resolved to turn the tables on them by leading a punitive 
expedition into their territory.^ 

The Sultan commanded his nobles and officers to draw one 
year’s salary from the imperial treasuiy and equip their forces with 
new weapons of war as expeditiously as possible; and when the 
forces were ready, he marched at their head towards the frontier, 
and reached Lahore after a journey of two months. The Sult^ 
himself halted at Lahore, and sent forward his commanders with 
the whole army to ravage the Mughal frontier. They proceeded 
from Lahore, and captured, on their way, the cities of Kalwur and 
Farshur, which, being taken by surprise, surrendered without much 
resistance. A large number of Muglml women and children fell 
into their hands. To proclaim the subjugation of these two 
Mughal cities, they caused the Khutha to be read in the name of 
their master; and after a brief sojourn in that nei^bourhood 
returned to their headquarters. The Sullen remained at Lahore 
for about two months, chastising the rebels, and restoring peace 
and order in the countryside; and when he had accomplished the 
task to his satisfaction, he returned to Dehli.^ 

Section 2 

Rebellion of Bahd~tid-Dln Garshdsp 

For two years after Sultan Muhammad’s return from Lahore 
he remained in the capital governing the empire with great justice. 


1. ^I§amy: Futuh-its-Saldfin, p. 410. 

2. l^amy: Futuh-ia-Soldtin, pp. 410-11. Ihe later historians, especi- 
ally Yahya bin Ahmad, and Badaum mix up the incidents of this with those 

E.M.--17 
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At the end of this period the peace of the empire was considerably 
disturbed by the outbreak of a rebellion in Deccan under the 
leadership of Baha-ud-Dm Garshasp, the nephew of the late Sultan 
Ghaiya§-ud-Din Tughlaq Sh^i ^ Baha-ud-Din was a distinguished 
warrior, and rendered valuable services to the empire during the 
Mughal invasion under Shir Mughal in 1324 A.D.;^ and Sultmi 
Ghaiyag-ud-Din who was highly pleased with his nephew, conferred 
on him, as a mark of appreciation of his valour, the title of 
Garshasp, and posted him as the govenior of the frontier town of 
Sagar in the neighbourhood of Gulbarga in Deccan.® 

The causes of Garshasp’s rebellion are not known. None of 
the historians, who describe the events of his rebellion, gives a 
satisfactory explanation. T?amy attributes his outbreak to the 


of the later expedition under Tarma Shlrln in 729 A. H. causing thereby much 
confusion. 

3. According to Briggs, Ferishta (I. p. 418), Baha-ud-Din was a nephew 
of Sulj^n Muhammad: but in the Naval KishOrc Press edition of Ferishta's 
history, (p. 135) he is said to have been the 

Ibn Bahite however, states that he was the nephew of Sultan Ghaiya§-ud- 
Din himself. *Sulj^ Tughlik had,* says he, *a nephew, son of his sister, 
named Baha-ud-DIn Gushtasp* (E.D. hi, p. 614). 'Isamy makes this point 
quite clear. Speaking of Garshasp’s relationship with Sulj^n Muhammad 
he declares. 

Futwh-us-5ald]ti?i, p, 411. 


4. ’Iswy: Futuh-iLs^Saldtln, pp. 394-S. 


5. Ibid., p. 411. 
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change which came over the disposition of Sultan Midiammad ® 
This is however unlikely for there is no evidence to shov/ that the 
Sultan began his oppressions so early in his reign.’^ The Kumdra 
Rdmana Kathe attributes Baha-ud-Dm's (called Bahadar Khana) 
rebellion to the jealous intrigues of the nobles of the court,® but no 
indication of these intrigues is disclosed by the Muslim historians. 
The real cause of the rebellion was probably Garshasp’s dissatis- 
faction with the Sultan for having failed to bestow upon him any 
higher rank or preferment after his accession. Whatever might 
have been the cause of his grievance, Garshasp resolved to seek 
redress at the point of his sword; but being a farsighted and prur 
dent man, he laid his plans carefully and proceeded with considera- 
ble caution. He amassed a large sum of money and won over to 
his side many of the nobles who held estates in his principality to 
his side. He also made provision for the safety of himself and his 
family in the event of failure by cultivating the friendship of the 
Hindu king of Kampili in his neighbourhood.® Having thus strength- 
ened himself, Garshasp set up the standard of rebellion. He put 
forward his claim to the throne, and having collected forces in the 

6. /bid., p. 411 (couplets 7889-90) . 

^ ^ /i ^ W — *** 

7. ’l^amy, as a matter of fact, assigns the commencement of the Sultan’s 
tyranny to the period which immediately followed Kishll IGian’s rebellion, 
as indicated by the heading 

. kU nb -/.cT 

Futuh^usSaldtiitf p. 429. 
f-iven by him to one of the sections of his work. 


8. Kampili and Vijayanagara^ p. lO. 

9, Briggs, Ferkhta, i, pp. 418-19 
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manner of kings began to hrj:ass the nobles who still remained loyal 
to the throne.^® 

The rebellious activities of Garshasp soon attracted attention; 
Malik Zacla Alnnad Ayas who v/as the governor of Guja- 
rat at this time began to make brisk preparations for put- 
ting down his rebellion; and the Sultan, on receiving 
a report of the rebellion sent an express order to Malik 
Zada commanding him to muster his troops and march at 
their head against Garshasp. On ^he receipt of the royal farTndn 
Malik Zada completed his preparations, and set out with the army 
accompanied by Qawam-ud-Din, Malik Qutb, Tatar Khan, Asharf- 
ul-Mulk and other distinguished warriors. When Garshasp learnt 
that an army from Gujarat was marching against him, he quickly 
collected his troops, and marched tov/ards the Godavari with a 
view to contest the passage of the river. He arrived on the bank of 
the river, crossed it with his forces, and took up his position on the 
other side; he placed himself in the centre and posted his lieute- 
nants Khizr Bahram and Bedar on his right and left respectively.^^ 
Meanwhile, Malik Zada reached Devagiri, where Majir Abu Rija, 
the governor of the province, joined him; and proceeded 
immediately to meet the rebel forces whose whereabouts he must 
have learnt at Devagiri without difficulty. As soon as he 
arrived on the bank of the river, Malik 2^da saw the 
rebels, and proceeded at once to array his troops for battle. He 


10. Ibid., p. 418. “He began to rum his thoughts/' says Ferishta, 
“towards the tlirone.”. According to Ibn Batuta, Garshasp even 
refused to give his oath’ to Muhammad bin Tughlaq (E.D. iii, p. 614). 
This is doubtful; for T?amy suggests by implication that he acknowledged 
Sul^n Muhammad as his sovereign during the first two years of his reign 
(Futuh-uS'Saldtin, -p. 411). 


11. According to Ferishta, Garshasp marched up to Devagiri where he 
is said to have arrayed his ti*oops in battle order (Briggs, Ferishta^ i, p. 418) . 
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took up his position in the centre at the head of his Turkish 
followers; and entrusted the conunand of the right to Ashraf-ul- 
Mulk with Tatar KMn by his side to render assistance; and the left 
to Qawam-ud-Din w^ho was supported by all his countrymen. 

The battle began with an attack led by Garshasp on the centre 
of the royal army. He rushed upon the Turks under Malik Zada, 
broke up their line and threw the whole anny into confusion. He 
turned to his loft and dislodged both Ashraf-uhMulk and Tatar 
Khan from their positions.^^^ Then followed a fierce melee lasting 
for two hours when the fate of the contending forces seemed to hang 
in the balance. The tide at last turned in favour of the royal army. 
At the height of the battle, Khizr Bahram, the chief lieutenant of 
Garshasp, deserted his master and joined the enemy with all his 
followers. Garshasp saw that his cause was ruined; at onoe he 
abandoned the fight, and having hastily crossed the river, fled 
precipitately to Sagar, hotly pursued by the victorious Dehli army; 
but as he could not remain at Sagar with any sense of security, he 
resolved to leave the place immediately and seek shelter in the 
dominions of the friendly Ray of Kampili. Therefore, he disband- 
ed the few followers that still loyally clung to him; and forsaking 
all his wealth and property, took the road to Kummata with his 
women and children.^^ 


Section 3 

The Conquest of Kampilu 

The Ray of Kampili in whose territory Baha-ud-Dln sought 
refuge was, as noticed already, the ruler of a small principality com- 


11a. Futuh-us-Salatln, p. 413. 

% U3 X Iss (jiL-iarO 


12. Ibid, pp. 412-13. 


3^-^ J- A- 
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prising the Raichur, Dharwar, and Bellary districts with fringes of 
territory projecting southwards into Anantapur and westwards into 
Chitaldriig and Shimoga districts. The river Duree, i.e., the 
Krsna separated his country from the province of Marhatta of the 
Dehli empire.^^ Kampili was a tiny State nestling in the hills on 
the south-western frontier of the empire over which the 
imperial umbrella had not yet cast its shadow. Mummadi Singa, 
the founder of this kingdom appears to have died, as stated before, 
about 1313 A.D., and was succeeded by his son Kampilideva or 
Kampila as he was known to the Mussalman writers. He first rose 
to prominence in the opening decade of the 14th century, and by the 
valuable cervices which he rendered to his master Ramadeva of 
Devagiri in his wars against Ballala III, he won the confidence of 
his sovereign and acquired considerable power and influence in the 
southern frontier of the Seuna dominions. 

The attitude of Kampila to Ramadeva after his return from 
Dehli, and to Sangama, Ramadeva’s son and successor, is not 
known; but towards the Mussalmans who dispossessed the Seuna’s of 
their kingdom, he showed consistent hostility; he hurled defiance at 
Malik Na’ib K§fur, the first Muslim governor of Deccan, and 
appears to have been continuously at wai' with his succossors.^^ 


13. The river ‘Duree* according to Nuniz (F. E. p. 292) formed ‘the 
boundary of the territories of Ballagate (Deccan) and of those of the king 
of Bisnaga (i.e., .Anegondl)’ Duree is identical witli the Kanarese tore 
(river) probably the Herdore. 

14. Though nothing is definitely known about Kampila’s relations with 
Mussalmans between 1315 and 1327 A.D., a statement in the Chronicle of 
Nuniz indicates that he was at war with them. “He (king of Bisnaga, i.e., 
Kampili) was beset on all sides,*’ says he, “by the king of the people of 
Dely who had already up to this time been at war with him for twelve 
years (F.E. p. 294) . Hiis statement is made in connection with the siege 
of the fort of Crynmata (Kummata) by tlie armies of Muhammad bin Tughlaq 
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He was not, however, allowed to concentrate his energies to 
concert measures for dislodging the Mussalmans from his 
neighbourhood, as he was constantly troubled by the 
Hindu rulers of the adjoining territories who had designs upon his 
kingdom. He was frequently called upon to defend his dominions 
against the armies of Warangal and Dwarasamudra. The contempo- 
rary lithic records bear ample testimony to the long, bitter struggle 
in which he was involved with Bal^a III. Kampila emerged out of 
these wars successfully, and if tradition could be relied on, he 
appears to have brought under subjection, with the assistance of his 
valiant son Ramanatha, several petty chiefs in his vicinity and con- 
verted his small kingdom into a powerful state.^^ 

Kampila seems to have assumed an attitude of active hostility 
towards the Tughlaq Sul tuns from the beginning. He is said to 
have demolished the imperial palanquin which was sent with the 
officers of the Imperial State for demanding tribute; chastised the 
chiefs who attempted to avenge the insult offered to the Sulj^i; 
succoured the Tilinga fugitives who came fleeing to his court for 
protection; maintained friendly intercourse with the rebel Bah^ 
ud-Din; and offered him asylum, when, being defeated in battle, he 
sought refuge in his capital.^® There was, therefore, sufficient justi- 
fication for the imperial army to invade the kingdom of Kampili and 
chastise its ruler for his impudent conduct. 

The Sulj^n, in the meanwhile, took the field in person, and 
arrived at the head of an army at Devagiri, where he heard the news 


in 1327 A.D. If Kampila had been at war with the Muhammadans for 
12 years up to that time, he must have been fighting, with them since th« 
days of Malik Kafur. 


15. Kampili and Vijayanagara, p. 16. 

16. E.D. iii. pp. 614-15; QJMS, xx, p. 100. 
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of Gar^asp’s defeat and flight to Kummata. He summoned Malik 
Zada to his camp and deputed other officers to lead the army against 
Kampila. The enterprise turned out to be more hazardous than it 
was considered at lirst. The emperor had to despatch no less than 
three expeditions before victory smiled upon his Hie 

command of the first two expeditions was entrusted respectively to 
Malik Rukn-ud-Din and Qutb-ul-Mulk, amirs of Gujarat, who 
accompanied Malik Zada’s armyd^ No information is available 
from the Muslim sources about the first two expeditions except that 


17. Futuh-m-Saldtin, p. 414; Tartly A-Ferishia (Naval Kishore Press), 
p. 135; Kumdra Rdmana Kathe (QJMS, 1929 Oct. Supp.) mentions three ex- 
peditions against Kampila. 

18. According to i'erishla, all the three expeditions were commanded by 
Malik Zada who was also known as Khwaja-i-Jalian (^TdrVdi-i-Fcrishta 
p. 135). 

The Hindu accounts agree with Ferishta in stating that the three 
expeditions came under the command of the same general; however, he is not 
called ^waja-i-Jahau, but Nemi IGian or Nenu Mulk, a legendary warrior 
who figures in South Indian Hindu accounts as the commander of Muslim 
eimies from the time ot ’Ala-ud-Din to that of Muhammad bin Tughlaq, But 
this is contradicted by ’I§amy who clearly states that the first two expeditions 
were commanded by Malik Rakn-ud-Din and Malik Qutb-ul-Mulk respec- 
tively and last by ^waja-i-Jah^. 

lo 

jlj y ^ ^ WCjUnCii jh y ^ b ^ y** 

jL3a.jj| isifj saJyOa. jj jIj 

Futuh-tis-Sal^in, p. 414. 
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the Dehli armies were defeated and compelled to retreat. Some 
semi-historical Kanarese Sdmagatyas^ specially the ParadaraSddara- 
Rdmana-Kathe, which describe the wars between the Sultan of Dehli 
and the king of Kampili at length, allude to the arrival of three 
Muslim invasions and the defeat and the retreat of the Dehli armies 
on the first two occasions. The following account of the first two 
invasions is based on the ParaddTaSddara^Rdniana-Kathe which 
appears to contain the kernel of truth.^^ 

The First Invasion. 

The first expedition was despatched, as stated already, soon 
after the arrival of the Sultan at Devagiri under the command, of 
Malik Ruku-ud-Din. He crossed the Heddore (the Krsna) and 
having dismantled some of the forts along his route, proceeded with 
his forces to Kummata, the chief stronghold in Kampila’s dominions. 
In the meanwhile information reached Hosdurg (Anegondi), 
Kampila’s new capital, that the Dehli army was marching upon 
Kummata. Kampila, at once summoned a coimcil of war, and after 
some discussion, it was decided to reinforce Kummata and drive 
away the invaders. Baicappa, the minister of Kampila, was sent 
with the advance guard, and he was joined a little later by Bahadur 
lOiana (i.e., Baha-ud-Din) and Kampila’s two sons Katama and 
R^anatha. 

Rukn-ud-Din arrived at Kummata and pitched his tents around 
the fort where he is said to have remained for two days. On the 
first day Katanijia saUied out of the fort and fell upon the Mussal- 
man camp suddenly. Taker by surprise the Mussalmans offered 
but little resistance; many suffered death; and Katama safely re- 


19. Besides the Sdmgatyas, the Kaifiyats of Kampili and other places 
furnish valuable material; much of it, howe'^er, is encrusted with legend; 
and no serious attempt has yet been made to collate the information gathered 
from different sources and separate fact from fiction, 

E.M.— 18 
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turned to the fort with 2000 horse which, he captured from the 
enemy. Undeterred by this reverse, Malik Rukn-ud-Din gathered 
his forces, and made an attempt, on the next day, to storm the fort, 
but was repulsed with great loss. Ramanatha, supported by his 
brother, Katanpa, led his men against the Muhammadans, and after 
a fierce engagement put them to flight and captured much booty. 
The loss sustained by the Mussalmans was so heavy that it crippled 
their strength; and Rukn-ud-Din who realised that it was no longer 
possible to stay in the vicinity without courting further disaster 
gathered together the remaining forces and retreated hastily to- 
wards the Sultan’s territory. 

Second Invasion 

The defeat suffered by Rukn-ud-Din lowered the prestige of 
the imperial army; and broke for the time at least the spell of the 
invincibility of the might of Islam. It revealed the strength of the 
enemy and the grave danger threatening the Muslim power in 
Deccan, if steps were not immediately taken to curb liim. The 
Sulj^n resolved to take prompt action, and within a short time of 
the return of Rukn-ud-Din, he equipped another army and des- 
patched it against Kampila under the command of Qutb-ul-Mulk. 

The news of the arrival of the second invasion reached 
Hosamaledurga (Hosdurg); and Kampila in consultation with his 
minister Baicappa and other nobles concerted measures for the 
defence of his kingdom. Tire fortifications of Hosamale and 
Kummata were strengthened, and large quantities of ‘burning sand, 
boiling gruel and scorching lime-stone’ were gathered at the latter 
where the main attack was expected. By the time these prepara- 
tions were completed Qutb-ul-Mulk reached Kummata and invested 
the fort. The first day passed without any incident excepting a 
minor skirmish; but the night saw the first serious encounter 
between the two armies. Thou^ Qutb-ul-Mulk took precautions 
to guard himself against a surprise night attack, a party of the 
besieged under the instructions of Baicappa eluded the guards, and 
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penetrating into Uie Muslim lines threw the camp into confusion. 
The Muslim ai-my was, no doubt, scared by tlie attack, but did not 
lose its morale or courage. The next morning, Qutb-ul-Mulk com- 
manded his troops to deliver an attack upon the fort simultaneously 
from three sides. The attack began with an attempt of the Mussal- 
mans to scale the walls. Though they succeeded in gaining the sum- 
mit in certain places, and tlireatened the walls of the inner fort, 
they failed to maintain their hold and had to yield gradually to the 
defenders who were led by Kampila himself in person. Both the 
armies returned to their respective camps in the evening; and no 
serious incident disturbed the peace of either camp at night. 

On the third morning, Kampila drew up his force in battle 
array in front of the fort; and posted contingents of horses at 
strategic points. Qutb-ul-Mulk massed his Turkish archers in the 
centre; and stationed his cavalry and elephants on their right and 
left to protect their flanks. The battle commenced with a charge of 
Kampila’s forces under his son Ramanatha upon the Muslim centre. 
He hurled himself with whirlwind force on the Turkish archers and 
spread confusion in their ranks. Unable to bear the vigorous 
onslaught of Ramanatha, they ran panic-stricken to the right and 
left and threw the cavalry and elephants into disorder. Eainan3tha 
seized the moment to strike a decisive blow; and charging the dis- 
orderly Muhammadan forces cut them to pieces. Most of their 
officers were either slain in the battle or taken prisoner. A few 
including the commander Qutb-ul-Mulk saved themselves by flight. 

Third Invasion 

The Sultan, who felt the humiliation of second defeat at the 
hands of the Hindus very deeply, took immediate steps to wipe 
away the disgrace and restore the prestige and glory of Islam which 
were brou^t under a cloud during the recent disasters. He sent a 
large army under his trusted minister and friend Malik Zada 
(Khwaja-i-Jahan) against Kampila and instructed him to spare no 
pains in effecting his downfall. 
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Malik Zada set out from Devagiri with the army, and within a 
sliort time reached the Krsna which he crossed by means of boats. 
The progress of the army beyond the river was impeded by the 
scarcity of water along his route owing to a drought. ^‘At that 
time”, says Nuniz, '^there was great drought by reason of the 
summer season, and the waters of Ike few little lakes that were in 
the plain would not suffice for ten days for his troops, horses and 
elephants, without drying up.” Malik Zada was obliged to halt 
on the banks of the river until the advent of the rainy season; but 
when the rains fell and the small tanks on his path were filled with 
water, he broke up his camp and marched with the troops on 
Kummata, and invested the fort.^® 

The siege lasted for about two months, during which Kampila 
and Garshasp came out and offered battle twice or thrice to the 
besiegers; but being defeated were compelled to seek shelter within 
the fort. When the defenders were reduced to sore straits, Malik 
Zada collected his troops one day, and captured one of the gates by 
assault. The Muhammadan soldiers swarmed on every side and 
scrambled into the fort.^^ 

When Kampila found that Kummata could not be defended, he 
resolved to abandon it, and retire while there was yet time to 


20. F.E. p. 293. 'Ihough Nuniz is in .substantial agreement with ’IsSmy 
and other contemporary writers, his account differs from them regarding 
the sequence of the events. According to Nuniz, the Muhammadans at first laid 
siege to Nagundy (Anegundi or Hosdurg), where Kampila was living; and 
when he fled, unable to defend the fort, to Kummata, they follwed him 
thither, took that fort also and put him to death. ’Isamy, however, reverses 
the order. The Dehli army first attacked Kummata and on Kampila’s flight 
to Hosdurg, pursued him thither. *I§amy who came to live in Devagiri 
some two years after the death of Kampila must have derived his informa- 
tion from first-hand sources; and his account must be considered more 
authentic than that of Nuniz and other later writers. 


ZL Putuh-tw-5alafin, pp. 414-15, 
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Hosdurg. So one day, accompanied by Balia-ud-Din, he slipped 
out of Kiimmata and crept through the hills and jungles with diffi- 
culty to Hosdurg. He had to face a fresh difficulty. The problem 
of finding provisions to feed the fifty tlmusand inhabitants of the 
town was, indeed, serious, and demanded an immediate solution, if 
he desired to make a stand against the invaders. Therefore, he 
ordered all the inhabitants, excepting five thousand picked men 
whom he retained for the defence of the fort, to evacuate the town 
and seek shelter in another part of his realm. By the time that he 
completed these arrangements, Malik Zada, having taken possession 
of Kummata arrived at Hosdurg, and beset the fort on all sides. 
Kampila held out bravely for one month, but he was ultimately 
obliged to give in owing to the scarcity of food-stuffs within the 
fort.^ The enemy took advantage of the situation, and forced their 
way into tlie fort. Kampila saw that all was lost, but did not give 
up courage and surrender to the enemy. While the besiegers were 
still busy with fighting, he summoned his friend Garshasp to his 
presence, and commending him to the care of king Ballala 111 of 
Dwarasamudra, sent him with his family to his court accompanied 
by a special guide.^'^* 

Kampila then made preparations for his final encounter with 
the enemy. He knew that death awaited him; and he resolved to 
sell his life dearly; but before proceeding to face the enemy he 
remembered that he owed a solemn obligation to his womenfolk 
whom he could not afford to neglect. He had to place them beyond 
the reach of the Muslim soldiery and save them from dishonour 
and bondage. Therefore, he commanded a huge pyre to be erected 
in front of the palace and invited his v/ives^ daughters and other 
women of his family, to moimt the pyre. ‘T am going to die”, said 
he, “and such of you as prefer it, do the same”. The women who 


22. Nuniz: F.E. pp. 293-4. 


23. Fiituh-us^SaJdtlrif p. 415; Ibn Batuta, E.D. iii, pp. 
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were convinced that they were only going to the World of the Gods 
in advance of their men to receive them when they arrived there in 
their turn gave a cheerful response to this invitation, “Each one of 
these women washed herself, rubbed her body with sandal-wood, 
kissed the ground before the Ray of Kampila, and threw herself 
upon the pile”. The wives and daughters of the nobles, ministers, 
and chief men of the kingdom followed their example, so that no 
woman was left behind to see tlie fall of the fort.^ 

When the v/ojnen and children thus perished in flames and 
Kampila was freed from ad earthly encumbrances, he left the place, 
took a bath, smeared his body with the paste of sandal-wood, and 
accoutred himself with his arms excluding the breast-plate. He 
then caused the gates of the citadel to be thrown open, and accom- 
panied by his followers, advanced with grim determination to meet 
the Muhammadans as they rushed into the fort. He fell upon 
them and worked havoc in their ranks until at last, overcome by 
weariness and the numerous wounds received during the struggle, 
he dropped down and died. All his followers fell by his side. 
By the command of Malik Zada his head was severed from the 
trunk, and being stuffed with straw was sent to the court of the 
Sultan to announce his victory over the daring infideL^® The 


24. Ibn BatuU, £> D. iii, p. 615. Nuniz gives a somewhat diflerent 
account of this incident. According to him, Kampila gathered all his women 
and children in the open space in front of the citadel and slew them all with 
his own hands; and his example was emulated by ‘ali who had wives and 
sons who could not fight* (F.E, p. 295); but the practice described by Ibn 
Batute was more popular; its prevalence in Telingana is referred to by Khus- 
rau and ’Isamy; and the last known instance of this was witnessed by the 
French commander Bussy at Bobbili, when he laid siege to that fort about 
the middle of the 18th century. 

25. Ferishta states that ‘the Raja of Kampila was made prisoner.’ (Briggs, 
FeiUhtCy i, p. 4ia), and this is corroborated by the evidence of the Kaifiyat 
of Bha^r (Kampili and VijayanagarOf p, 19); but the contemporary 
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Muhammadans then entered the fort, plundered the buildings, put 
many Hindus who offered resistance to the sword and made others 
including eleven sons of Kampila, and a few officers of State like 
Harihara and Bukka prisoners. Malik 2^da took possession of 
Hosdurg where he posted a garrison to keep the surrounding coun- 
try under control.^® 


Section 4. 

Svhmissicni of Balldla III 

The invasion of the Hoysala kingdom which Malik Zada 
planned immediately after the capture of Hosdurg was not actuated 
by motives of conquest. It was an outcome of Baha-ud-Din’s flight 
to Ballala’s dominions where he had gone, on the advice of Kampila, 
to seek shelter. But Ballaja was not inclined to show hospitality to 
his unbidden guest, as it would involve him in trouble with the 
Sultan and frustrate his attempts to build up his own power. 

The relations of Ballala III with the court of Dehli are not 
known since the departure of Malik Kafur from the South. He 
probably repudiated his subordination to the Sultan and withheld 
the payment of tribute. Qutb-ud-Din Mub^ak Shah, perhaps, 
made an unsuccessful attempt to impose his authority over Ballala; 
but his successors, being absorbed in the affairs nearer home, paid 
little or no attention to the condition of the far-distant dependen- 
cies in the south and allowed them to lapse again into a state of 


writers, ’I§amy and Ibn Batuta definitely assert that he was killed in the 
battle. Their gtatemeiiit is supported by epigiaphic evidence. An epi- 
grai^ at Laksmesvar in the Dharwar district alludes to ‘the death of Kampila 
and Si^ila Bomma in a military campaign from Dilli (Bk. 21 of 1S35; 
El, xxiii, p. 184 n 13). 

26. ’Isamy: Futuh^us^Soldtln, p. 416; Ibn Batuta, E.D. iii, p. 615; 
Nuniz, F. E. p. 295. 
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autonomy. Ballala III took full advantage of the weakness and 
indifference of the imperial government to project fresh schemes 
of conquest. He subdued the small principality of Setu in Tulu- 
nad, and planned the conquest of Kampili about 1320 A.D. His 
main ambition, however, lay in a different direction; he wanted to 
regain the lost possessions of his family in the Tamil country. To 
effect his purpose he had been making persistent endeavours since 
the assassination of Maravarman Kulasekhara I in 1310 A.D. It 
may be remembered that Malik Kafur found him leading an 
expedition against the Paiidyan dominions at the time of his 
Ma’bar invasion in 1311 A.D., thougJi he was thwarted in accom- 
plishing his object he did not give up the enterprise. The death 
of 'Ala-ud-Din and the subsequent disorders in the empire favour- 
ed his designs. Notwithstanding the brief distraction at the time 
of Mubarak Shah’s invasion of Deccan, he managed to address 
himself to the task without outside interference and effect a partial 
recovery of his patrimony. He established himself at Tiruvanna- 
malai in 1316 A.D. and was engaged in a war with the members of 
the Pandyan royal family on behalf of Vira Pap^Y^* Though his 
attempt to capture Kaijnanur in 1322 A.D. proved abortive, Kongu 
seems to have passed into his hands about this time.^^ However, 
before he could complete his task, the Muslim peril once again 
assumed fearful dimensions and threatened to engulf the whole of 
the peninsula at one sweep. The Tughlaq Sultsms displayed 
greater zeal in overthrowing the Hindu kingdoms than their pre- 
decessors; Warangal and Kampili which served as buffers had 
both disappeared, and no obstacle lay in the path of the Muslim 
hordes to impede their progress. Moreover, the king of Kampili 
who in life waged incessant war on him seemed to have pimposely 
embroiled him in trouble, as the last act of his malignancy, by 
advising Baha-ud-Din Garshasp to seek shelter in his dominions. 


27. MAR 1913, para 86; 444 of 1906. 
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Baha-ud-Din was sure to draw tiie imperial army in his wake. As 
a matter of fact, Malik Zada despatched, as soon as he completed 
the subjugation of the territories of Kampili, forces into his domi- 
nions to effect the capture of Garshasp. The situation was fraught 
with danger. If he allowed himself to be swayed by sentiment and 
offered protection to Garshiusp, he knew that he had to face the 
might of Dehli. That way led to disaster. If, on the other hand, 
he swallowed his pride and surrendered the fugitive, he would 
sustain no material damage, and when the storm blew over he 
would still remain master of his extensive kingdom. Prudence 
and self-interest led Ballaja to choose the latter course. He seized 
Garsh^p, and sent him as a prisoner to Malik Zada, acknowledg- 
ing at die same time the supremacy of the Sultan of Dehli.^® The 
promptitude which Ballala had displayed in seizing Garshasp pro- 
duced the desired effect. Assured of the loyalty and obedience of 
Ballala, Malik Zada withdrew his forces and retired with the 
prisoner towards Devagiri, and Ballala was l^t free to prosecute 
his own designs of conquest. 

Section 5. 

Conquest of Kandhyana 

For some time after the subjugation of Kampili, Muhammad 
bin Tughlaq remained in Devagiri; and was engaged in making 


28. Ibn BaMta, E.D., ui, p. 615; 

*Isamy: Fwtuh-ws-5aldtiTi, p, 417. 


Cf. Briggs, Ferishta, i, p. 419. 
E.M.--19 
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arrangements for the transfer of his capital from Dehh.^ Sultan 
Muhammad was now at the height of his power; his empire extend- 
ed from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal and from the Himalayas 
to the Cape Comorin. Though his authority was acknowledged 
generally over the whole continent, a few Hindus still held out 
obstinately among the inaccessible hills and forests of Deccan. 
However small and insigniricant they should not be allowed to re- 
main at large, as Uiey might serve as the nuclei of Hindu rebellion 
and a source of danger to the imperial domination of Islam. The 
total destruction oi Hindu freedom was indispensable for the stabi- 
lity of Muslim imperialism. The Sultan therefore resolved to crush 
them and make tlie country safe for the autocracy of the faitliful. 


29. Y^iya bin Ahmad seems to suggest tliat the capital was transferred 
to Devagiri a littie before tlie outbreak of Balia -ud -Din’s rebellion. Though 
he places both these events in 727 A.H., he describes the transfer of the 
capital first thereby indicating that it was accomplished before Baha-ud- 
DIn*s rising (rdrt(^-i-Mixf)drafc Shdhi. G.O.S., Ixiii, p. it>i; . ierishta, 
however, states that the capital was transferred between the conquest of 
yatvip ili and the capture of Kondhana which he assigns to 738 A.H. and 741 
A.H. respectively. Ferishta’s chronology is, no doubt, wiong; but the 
order in which he discusses tliese events shows that the transfer of the 
capital was posterior to Baha-ud-Din’s rebellion (Briggs, Ferishta, i, pp. 419- 
20). The evidence of seems to support Ferishta; he clearly states 

that the Sul|an came to Devagiri while Malik Zada was engaged in a war 
with Kampila after the flight of Garshasp from Sagar (Futuh-ua-Saldfin, 
p. 414), but he does not allude to the transfer of the capital to Devagiri in 
this connection. 

Therefore, the transfer of the capital must have taken place in 727 
A. H. immediately after the overthrow of Kampila. This is confirmed by 

coins struck at Daulatabad in 727 A.H. bearing the superscription jilLgJf 
a fact which indicates that Daulatabad was the capital (QarauHoh Twrkz, 
1 P. 83). 
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Naga Nayaka, ihe chief of the Kolis, first attracted the Sulj^n’s 
attention. His impregnable stronghold Kandhyana (Simhgad) in 
the neighbourhood of modern Poona was too near Daulatabad, the 
new capital, to be allowed to remain in a state of independence. 
Therefore, the Sultan marched against him with the army. The 
fort of Kandhyana was perched on tl^.e summit of lofty precipice 
with its lowers and battlements hidrlon behind the clouds. None 
could pass around its walls, nor even approach the environs; the 
slopes on its sides still remained unexplored. The countryfolk 
referred to it with awe as the hill of giants.^o Naga Nayaka was 
fully aware of the strength of his position; and without risking an 
engagement in the open where the chances of his success were at 
best doubtful, he shut himself witlun his citadel and prepared to 
stand a siege. 

The Sultan realised the difficult nature of the task he resolved 
to accomplish; it was, no doubt, impossible to capture the fort by 
storm; but the defenders whose means of subsistence were limited 
to the provisions stored up inside the fort could not afford to 
hold out indefinitely, unless they secured fresh supplies from out- 
side. If their communications with the surrounding countryside 
were cut off, they would be compelled to surrender sooner or 
later. The Sultan, therefore, stationed himself with the army at 
the foot of the rock, and having prevented all ingress and egress, 
organized parties to harass the garrison continuously by constant 
attacks. Eight months passed away without any tangible results; 
but at the end of this period the stock of provisions was exhausted, 
and the garrison began to experience the effects of famine. Naga 
Nayaka saw that it was impossible to hold out further; he immedi- 
ately opened negotiatibns with the Sultan, and promised to surren- 
der the fort, if he and his followers were given an assurance of 
safety. The Sultan agreed, and when Naga Nayaka came down 


30. ’Isamy: Futuh-us-Saldtin, p. 418. 
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from the fort treated him kindly and invested him witii a robe of 
honour to indicate that he was received into favour “ The fort 
of Kandhyana passed into the hands of the Sultan, and he became 
the undisputed master of the whole of Deccan. 

The Sultan returned to Daulatabad, as soon as he took posses- 
sion of Kandhyana. He had hardly remained there a week when 
infonnation reached him that Bahram Aiba, more generally known 
by his title of Kishlu or Kishly ^an, rose up in rebellion, and 
was engaged in subduing the district of Multan. He was, there- 
fore, obliged to hasten to Hindustan making some hasty arrange- 
ments for the government of the recently acquired territories. 


31. Ibid, p. 418; Briggs, Ferishlo, i, p. 430. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 

Deccan like the other parts of the empire was parcelled 
out into a number of provinces. At the time of the transfer of 
the capital to Devagiri, 727 A.H., the imperial dominions in the 
Deccan were divided, according to BaranI, into five provinces, viz., 
Devagiri; Tiljng, Ma’bar, Dhursamundar and Kampili.^ The 
Maaalifc-ul-Absdr also furnishes a similar list of southern pro- 
vinces, which, while agreeing in the main with that of Barani, 
presents a few variations: it mentions the name of Tiling twice, ^ 
omits Kampili altogether, and adds Jajnagar as the name of another 
province. Taken together these writers enumerate six provinces, viz., 
Marhatta (Devagiri), Tiling, Kampili, Ma^bar, Dwarasamudra, and 
Jajnagar in the South. The inclusion of the last two among the pro- 
vinces of the empire has little justification. Dwarasamudra was a 
dependency which, no doubt, acknowledged the Sultan’s suzerainty, 


1. E. D. ui, pp. 236, 239. 

2. Ibid., iii, p. 575. It has been assumed (*Isvari Prasad, Qarauna 
Turks, i, p. 293) that the repetition of the name Tiling was due to the ignor- 
ance of the author of the Masdlik of the geography of South India. This is 
hardly likely. The author of the Masdlifc, judging frwn the introductory 
remarks in his work, appears to be a careful writer who made a 
conscious effort to record accurate information (E.D. iii, pp. 574-5). It 
may be remembered in this context that Muhammad Tughlaq split up in 
1335 A.D. Tiling into two divisions each of which he constituted into an 
independent province with a separate capital and administrative machinery 
(Barani, E. D. iii, pp. 243-4) . The author of the Masdlik had very probably 
these two divisions in view when he entered the province of Tiling in his 
list twice. 
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and paid him in all probability a nominal tribute; but it was not 
otherwise subjugated to the imperial government. Jajnagar was an 
independent kingdom, and owed no allegiance to any outside 
power. These two countries should not be classed with the pro- 
vinces of the empire, as they fall into a different category. There 
were in the South only four provinces, Devagiri, Tiling, Kampili 
and Ma’bar under the imperial government, and a fifth had been 
added to their number by the Sultan in 1335 A.D. by splitting up 
Tiling into two independent administrative areas. 

The extent and the boundaries 

The data available for the study of the provincial administra- 
tion does not throw much light on the extent or the boundaries 
of the provinces; a few allusions and ciarsory remarks scattered 
in the chronicles, however, indicate roughly the area within the 
jurisdiction of each province. The Seuna territory extending to 
the north of the Krsna which passed, on the death of R^adeva, 
into the hands of ’Ala-ud-DIn was constituted into a province with 
the old Semia capital Devagiri as its headquarters. On the north, 
it appears to have been bounded by a chain of hills which sepa- 
rated it from Bundelkhand. The Ghats of Lachura and Saguna, 
through which passed the road to Dehli stood in the frontier.^ 


3. ’Isamy states that ’Ala-ud-DIn came into conflict with Kanha, the 
governor of Lachura as soon as he crossed the Ghat of that name (Fufiih- 
us-Saldtm, p. 223). 

Similarly, Malik Na’ib Kafur is said to have commenced to devastate 
Phillama’s territory no sooner than he entered the Ghat of Saguna (Ibid, 
pp. 326-7). 
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On the south it extended as far as the Kr§^a. Nuniz casually, 
refers to the river Duree ss the boundary between Bisnaga (i.e., 
Kampili) and the territories of Ballagate^ (i.e., Devagiri), The 
river Duree mentioned by Nuniz has not been properly identified. 
Sewell believes that it was the Malaprabha, though he takes the 
name Duree, curiously enough, to represent the town of Dhar- 
war.^ Duree in fact is the Portuguesised corruption of the Kana- 
rose term ^forc’ meaning a river, probably a river big enough to 
deserve the designation ‘the river.^ While describing the circum- 
stances that led to the outbreak of a war between the Bahmani 
Sultan Muj^d and Bukka I of Vijayanagara, Ferishta states 
that the latter claimed the river Krsim to have been for ages the 
northern boundary of the territory of his family.® As Bukka and 
his brother Harihara secured the possession of the kingdom of 
Kampila but recently, he could not have had any ancestral posses- 


It is obvious that these passes stood on the northern frontier of 
Devagiri. 

4. The term Ballagate or Balaghat strictly means the country above the 
Ghats. Nuniz himself states explicitly that Balaghat was identical with the 
^Adil Shahl dominions which stood on the north of the Vijayanagara empire. 
(F.E., p. 292). 

5. /bid, n. 3. 

6. Briggs Feriahta, il, p. 330. 

jt 

».> )iXjSS s-*! jU/l3 JT 
Tdnkh-i-Ferishta, (Naval IQsbore Press), p. 296. 
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sions in that region for any appreciable length of time. He must 
have been alluding to the territory of Kampila of whom he and 
his brother were political successors. If Bukka’s claims were 
indeed based on facts, the river Duree which is mentioned by 
Nuniz as the northern boundary of the kingdom of Nagundy (i.e., 
Kampili) must have to be identified with the Kr^ma, commonly 
known as Perdore or Heddore (the big river) among the country- 
folk. It is not definitely known how far the province extended in 
the west. Did it embrace Kohkah or the country between the 
Western Ghats and the sea? This is doubtful, as it was regarded 
a safe place of refuge for the rebels against the Sull^i’s author- 
ity.’^ On the east the boundary is even less determinate: an im- 
aginary line passing north to south in the vicinity of Kalyan, 
Gulbarga, and Sagar may roughly be taken as the boundary bet- 
ween Devagiri and Tiling. 

Kampili lay immediately to the south of Devagiri from which 
it was separated, as already stated, by the Kr§na. It was boundea 
in the west and the southwest by the Hoysala dominions; but no 
definite information is available about its extent in the other 
directions. Though the province of Kampili was mainly consti- 
tuted out of the dominions of Kampilideva, it was not 
probably conterminous with the old kingdom. There is reason 
to believe that Muhammad TugUaq, from whom the founder of 
Vijayanagara obtained Jbhe Viceroyalty of KLampili, tacked on to the 
territory of the old kingdom his conquests in the southern and the 
southwestern Telugu country. As early as 1336 A.D., the Swarna- 
mukhari valley passed into the hands of the rulers of Vijaya- 
nagara.® Their sway was very probably established in the east 
coast of the southern Telugu country before 1340 A,D. as indicated 


7. *Isamy: Futuh^usSaldtln, pp. 450-51; Ibn Batiita, E.D. iii, p. 619. 


8. NDI, i, Cp. No. 15. 
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by the title ''purva-samudr-^idhismra’ which they assumed about this 
time.^ Inscriptions, ^lighly later in date, found in the Nellore dis- 
trict show clearly that this was not an empty boast.^® The manner 
in which this region was acquired by the Vijayanagara sovereigns 
so early in their history is not generally known. It is, however, 
stated in Sayana’s Alamkdras^idhunidhi that Bukka I, while ruling 
at Udayagiri in the Nellore district, conquered the country in the 
neighbourhood, with the help of Madhava, the son of Mayana.^®^ 
Several records of the period allude to the Muslim occupation oi 
ihe east coast of Tondaimandalam before 1335 it is not 

unlikely that the coastal strip of the southern Telugu country was 
similarly occupied.^^^ The Sultan very probably placed the region 
under Harihara Ts control when he conferred upon him the 
Viceroyalty of Kaihpili and the latter had to effect its reconquest 
from some local chief who asserted his independence. If this 

9. lA. X, p. 63. 

10. NDI, ii, Nr. 28; L.R. 46, pp. 236-37. 

10a. Jn/ra, p. 188. 

11. 434 of 1903, 203 of 1912. 

11a. The Muslim occupation of Nellore is, as a matter of fact, alluded to 
in a Telugu verse addressed to Sangama II, recounting the past rulers who 
bore sway over the district. 


‘S'S ;(cw«SaBcr»TT^5^ ^Si5'oXb's5be9oc ‘^‘3 

A. “^*0 o^rP*g25‘0^c ^’e>o^'c 

©02^6© g'oTb rtoo O 


V. Prabhakara Sastri, Catupadyammimanjari, i, p. 28, 


B.M.-20 
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assumption is permissible, it may be concluded that the province of 
Kampili embraced a large part of the Telugu country including the 
whole of the present Cuddapah district and the bulk of the Kumool, 
Anantapur, Chittore and Nellore districts, and extended perhaps 
as far south as Tonijaimandalam in the Tamil country. 

The province of Tiling which was situated in the eastern half 
of the peninsula covered a wider area From Sagar, Gulbarga 
and Kalyan on the Devagiri frontier, it extended to the 
Bay of Bengal in the east. How far it spread in the north cannot 
be definitely ascertained at present. The northern boundary of 
the province probably passed from Mahur along the valleys of the 
Pengahga, the Warada, the Pra^ahita, and the Godavari and 
reached the sea somewhere in the nei^bourhood of Cocanada. 
Its extent in the south can be determined with greater precision. 
The frontier line which separated it from the province of Kampili 
must have run westwards from the mouth of Manneru in the 
Nellore district to Ahdbalam in the Nallamalas; and then turning 
to the north reached the Srisailam on the Kp?ija in the Kumool 
district.** 

Ma’bar must have comprised all the Tamil coastal districts 
that once acknowledged the sovereignty of the Panca-Paiidyas of 
Madura. Though Ma’bar extended in the days of Maravarman 
Kvdawkhara I (c. 1310 A.D.) from Quilon to Nellore, and from 
the Bay of Bengal to the Western Ghats, it suffered loss of terri- 
tory, specially in the north and the west during the days of turmoil 
that followed his assassination. A considerable slice of territory 


12. Prolaya Verna, the founder of the Reddi kingdom of Kondavldu, was 
originally a subordinate of Prolaya Nayaka and Kapaya Nayaka, the leaders 
of IMing rebellion. He assisted them in expelling the Mussalmans from 
Warangal (JTA, ii, pp. 93 ff., A 5 of 1919-20) . It is obvious that the terri- 
tory which formed &e nucleus of Verna’s kingdom was included in Tiling; 
and the boundary which later separated the Reddi and Vijayanagara king- 
dmns must have been identical with the old boundary between the provin- 
ces of Kampili and Tiling of the Dehli empire. 
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in the Southern Telugu country which was included in it was 
incorporated with the province of Kampili; and the two Kongus 
embracing the present Salem, Coimbatore and Nilagiri districts 
were annexed, as stated already, by Ballala III about 1330 A,D. 
The remaining territory was constituted, after the Muslim con- 
quest by the Sultto into the province of Ma’bar; and its jurisdic- 
tion appears to have extended over the whole of the east coast from 
Pulicat in the north to the ni« nath of the Tamraparni in the south. 

Although the Southern Hindu kingdoms were thus rapidly 
overthrown or reduced to subjection, the Muslim power failed to 
strike root aixywhere in the land except Marhatta. The reason is 
not hard to seek. The invaders were not sufficiently numerous to 
keep the conquered people permanently in bondage. In Marhatta 
the position was somewhat dillerent. Devagiri, the capital of the 
old Seuna kings, had been made the headquarters of the new 
Muslim province, and it was more profoimdly subjected to the 
influence of Islam than the other parts of Deccan. Since the 
days of 'AJa-ud-Dm Khalji, the Sultans of Dehli persistently en- 
deavoured to make it the centre of Islam in the South. They 
built mosques ;n the city, persuaded Muslim divines and 
saints to migrate to Deccan and preach the gospel of the Pro^ 
phet to enlighten the infidels, and encouraged the nobles and other 
influential men to settle down in the country. As a consequence 
of this policy, Mussalmans from all parts of Hindustan flocked to 
Devagiri, and established themselves j>ermanently in the city and 
its neighbourhood. In the course of a few years, the influx of the 
immigrants increased the Muslim element in the population enor- 
mously and transformed Devagiri into a stronghold of Islam. 

The process of Islamisation began even during ’Ala-ud-Din’s 
reign. Malik Na’ib Kafur, the first Muslim governor of the pro- 
vince, demolished the Hindu temples, and erected, in their place, 
masjids for the faithful.^^ Suljan Qutb-ud-Dm not only trans- 


13. FtUuh-us-Saldtin, p. 327. 
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formed the administrative machinery, but apportioned the coun- 
try into iqta*s among his followers; and his policy was continued 
by the Tughlaqs with such vigour that within a decade of the 
commencement of their rule the Muhammadan population of 
Deccan had become so numerous as to excite widespread alarm 
among the Hindu inhabitants of tlie peninsula.^^ 

In the other provinces, the power of the Sultan was practically 
confined to a few towns where the Muslim garrisons kept the in- 
habitants under proper control; but in the country, where the 
rajas and zamindaxs, in whose hands the Sultan left the admini- 
stration, exercised great influence, his authority was hardly recog- 
nised. The people showed no inclination to remain submissive; 
and their loyalty was conditioned by the capacity of the imperial 
government to exact obedience. Besides^ the subjugation of the 
country was none too systematic. A few chiefs still obstinately 
clung to independence in the hilly tracts of Kampili and Tiling, 
and the old royal family was not completely ousted from 
sovereignty in Ma’bar,^^ These served as ths seeds of future 
rebellion. Nevertheless, the power of the Sultan was widely 
recognized; and the comparative scarcity of epigraphical records 
belonging to any of the South Indian dynasties in the east coast 
between 1324 and 1335 A.D. indicates that he managed, on the 
whole, to keep his hold on his southern conquests during the period. 


14. Briggs, Ferishta, i, p. 427. 

; id. Nuniz, F.E., p. 297. A minister of Prataparudra who retreated into 
the hills of Palnadu was ruling in the name of his old master until 1326 
A.D. (308 of 1915). Several members of the Pdpdy^ family were holding 
sway in Ma'har though their dates cannot exactly be detennined. Mara- 
vannan Kulasekhara JI was ruling in Perumbalur in Trichinopoly in 1333 
A.D. (29 of 1913); and a Maravarman FarlQurama P^dya in Tanjore in 1339 
A.D. (50 of 1918). 
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The government of each of these provinces was entrusted to a 
governor called nd^ih or na/ib^vazir. A complete list of the 
governors of the southern provinces is not available, though the 
names of several of these officers, specially those in charge of the 
province of Devagiri, can be gleaned from the pages of the 
Muhammadan historians. Malik Na’ib Kafur who was the first 
governor of Devagiri ruled the province from A.D. 1313 to 1316; 
he does not appear to have relinquished the office even when he 
was summoned to Dehli by Sulj^n *Al»-ud-Din in 1315; for, his 
property and his forces were allowed to remain behind, and the 
administration of the province was carried on in his absence by 
his lieutenant, 'Ain-uhMulk.i« After the suppression of Harapal- 
deva’s rebellion in 1318 A.D., Sultan Qutb-ud-Din appointed as 
the governor of the province Malik Yak Lakhy and, on his revolt 
in the next year, placed the administration in the hands of *Ain- 
ul-MCuIk. The latter held the office until the deatli of NSj?ir-ud- 
Kn (^usrau Hian) in 1320 A.D. Ou his accession to the throne 
of Dehli, ^aiya§-ud-Dih Tughlaq appears to have appointed his 
son Mahmud Kh^ as the governor of Devagiri; and he was suc- 
ceeded by Majir Abu Rija who was administering the province at the 
time of Baha-ud-Din’s rebellion. No governor seems to have been 
appointed during the succeeding years owing probably to the trans- 
fer of the seat of the imperial government to Devagiri; but when the 
Suljban visited the city in 1335 A,D., on his way to Ma bar, he 
entrusted the government of the province to Qutlugh Kh^, who 
remained in the office until he was recalled to the court in 1343 
AD. Qutl u gh Khan was succeeded by his brother, ’Alim-ul-Mulk; 
and he ruled the province until he was imprisoned by the rebellious 
centurions in 1346 A.D. 


16. Futuh-us-Saldtin, pp. 340, 352. 


17. Ibid, p. 390. 
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Katnpili remained as a province of the empire only for a 
period of seven or eight years. During tliis short period, it passed 
under the rule of two governors. The name of the first governor 
has been handed down in a corrupt form by the Portuguese 
chronicler, Nuniz, who refers to him in his work as Enybiquy- 
melly, Mileque neby, and Melinebiqy. Sewell is of opinion that 
the name stands for * Malik Na'ib, kings deputy Ishvari 
Prasad seeks in vain to find his identity in Malik Maqbul who later 
became the govenior Tiling.^^ He appears to be identical with 
Malik Muhammad who figures in the wars of the early Aravidu 
chiefs.20 The other governor was Harihara, the son of Sangama, 
who obtained the office from the Sultan about 1330 A.D.; he appears 
to have discharged the duties of his office loyally imtil 1335 A.D., 
when he asserted his independence and established a new kingdom, 
taking advantage of the confusion prevailing in the affairs of the 
southern provinces. 

Very little is known about the history of Tihixg during the 
years immediately following its subjugation. ’Ulugh Kh^ who 
was responsible for the conquest was made its first governor, and 
he held the office until the death of his father. The arrangements 
which Muhammad Tughlaq made for the government of the pro- 
vince, on his accession to the imperial throne, are not known. He 
probably allowed Salar Ulwi, who carried on the administration on 
his behalf during the period of his regency when his father was 


Id, F. E. p. 296, n. 2, 

19. Qarauna Turks, i, p. 189. 

20. It is not possible in the present state of knowledge to establish the 
identity of this Malik Muhammad. There can be no doubt, however, that 
he was one of the nobles of Sultan Muhammad's court whom he appointed to 
govern the province of Kampili. 
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absent in Bengal, to retain the government of the province and 
promoted him to the rank of a nd'ib-vazir or governor. These 
arrangements, whatever might have been their precise nature, 
remained in force until 1335 A.D. The Sultan who came to Tiling 
during that year on his way to Ma’bar split up the province, into 
two independent administrative divisions for the better realization 
of its revenues; and entrusted the government of the eastern divi- 
sion with Warangal as its capital to Malik Kabul or Maqbul.^^ The 
western division with Bldar as its headquarters was placed under 
Shihab Sulj^ni on whom the Sultan also bestowed the title of 
Nu^rat Khan, These two ndHb-va:nrs were subjected to the author- 
ity of Qutlu^ who was appointed by the Sultan as the Viceroy 
of Deccan.® Maqbul held sway over Eastern Tiling until 
about 1336 A.D., when he was expelled by Kapaya Nayaka, the 
leader of the Hindu rebels, Nu§rat Mian rose up in revolt about the 
same time; but being defeated in battle he was captured and sent 
as a prisoner to DeMi. 

The Muslim historians who casually allude to the conquest of 
Ma*bar and the establishment of the provincial government give 
little information about the administrative arrangements made by 
the Sultaln. Ma’bar, like the other provinces of Deccan must 
have been placed under the charge of a imHb-vastr, assisted by a 
staff of quasi-military officials. The Maduraittalavaraldru men- 


21. Baranl, E.D. iii, p. 243. Ferishta calls him Malik Na’ib Imad-ul- 
Mulk (Briggs, Ferishta, i, p. 423). Ishvari Prasad is of opinion that Imad- 
-ul-Mulk is a title of Malik Maqbul (Qctraunah Turks, i, p. 63). 

22. Baranl, E.D., iii, p. 244. Cf. Ibn Batuta (Foreign Notices), p. 226. 
At Daulatabad resides the great Khan, Qutlu Khan, the preceptor of the Sultan. 
He is the commandant of the city, and represents the Sulj^ there as well as 
in the lands of Saghar, Tiling and their dependencies% 
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tions two -Muslim governors, both of the name Ulapathi Khan who 
ruled at Madura between A.D. 1326 and 1334. It is not possible to 
accept these names and dates as genuine. Another Muslim officer 
called Adi Surattan is referred to in an inscription dated 732 A.H. 
at Rangiam in the Pudukkotah State. The identity of this officer 
is not known. Ibn Batuta asserts in one place that Sul]^ Muham- 
mad appointed Sharif Jalal-ud-Din as the governor of Ma’bar; but 
it is doubtful whether this is true. Barani refers to him simply as 
Hasan, the father of Ibrahim, the purse bearer. Tsamy states that 
Jalakud-DIn was at the time of his rebellion the Kotwal or the 
police commissioner of the city of Madura. Though Ma'bar remain- 
ed under the imperial government for a dozen years, it is not possi- 
ble in the present state of our knowledge to say anything precisely 
about the administrative arrangements of the province.® 

The governor of each province was assisted in the discharge 
of his duties by a military coadjutor who commanded fhe provincial 
forces. Though the available evidence does not disclose the pre- 
sence of this officer in all the provinces, the names of several dis- 
tinguished warriors who held this office at Devagiri are known. 
To mention only the most distinguished, 'Ain-ul-Mulk commanded 
the provincial forces during the viceroyalty of Malik Na’ib Kafur; 
and Majir Abu Rija held the office under Mahmud Khan. The 
defence of the province mainly devolved on the provincial com- 
mander; he had to keep the disorderly conduct of turbulent amirs 
under restraint; check the disloyal activities of the Hindu zamindars, 
and realise from them the revenues due to the imperial treasury 
when they manifested signs of insubordination. During the absence 
of the governor from his province, he probably took over the entire 
administration of the provjncc, thereby uniting in his person the 
supreme civil and military functions. 


23. xi, pp. 41-42- 
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Besides the governor and the military commander there 
appears to have been a kotwdl or police commissioner.^^ This 
officer is, no doubt, mentioned only in coimection with the province 
of Ma’bar; but it is not imlikely that he should have found a place 
in the other provinces. The functions of a kotwdl are nowhere 
clearly defined. He is said to have been responsible for the preser- 
vation of the peace and order of the city and ‘exercised the func- 
tiorjs of a justice of peace. It is not known whether liis 
jurisdiction extended beyond the pale of the city and he had any 
means of influencing the administration in the country. 

The weakest point in the Muslim administrative system is the 
absence of proper means of control over the internal administra- 
tion of tlie province. The territory within the pale of each pro- 
vince was divided into iqta's which were distributed among the 
amirs and zamind^s. The iqta^ holders had to maintain a stipulated 
body of troops for the service of the Sult^ and pay a sum of money 
fixed from time to time as tribute into the imperial treasury. 
The iqta* holders generally showed no inclination to pay the tribute 
promptly, and were even disposed to offer resistance when urged 
to discharge their duties to the government.^® This tendency con- 
stantly led to the outbreak of local rebellions which, on occasions, 
assumed serious proportions. Another cause of unrest was the 
practice of selling the revenues of the iqta^s to the highest bidder 
favoured by the government, — a practice which created bad blood 
among the iqta^ holders and led occasionally to grave consequences 
as in the case of Bharan, the ruler of Gulbarga.^^ There was no civil 


24. Futuh^ns^Salafin, p. 449. 

25. Ishvari Prasad: The Qataiina Turks, i, p. 273. 

26. Nuniz, F. B., p. 297; Barani, E.D., iii, p. 247. 

27. Futiih^us’Saldfin, pp. 464 ff.; Baranl’s (B.D. iii, p. 247) account of 
this incident is erroneous and misleading. 


E.M.-21 
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authority to check their turbulence and to assist the provincial 
governor to maintain royal authority. The power of the Sultan 
thus rested on insecure foundations which would readily give way 
at the slightest manifestation of weakness by the central govern- 
ment. 



CHAPTER Vn 


LIBERATION 

Sullen Muhammad returned to Dehli after a sojourn of two 
years in Deccan. ‘After the death of the (Hindu) king/ says 
Nuniz, ‘he (the Sultan) stayed in that fortress (Kummata) two 
years.’^ As the Sulj^u came to Devagiri in 727 A. H., he must 
have remained in Decscan until 729 A. H. (1328-29 A.D.) , when he 
was constrained to depart to Hindustan owing to the outbreak of 
Kishlu Khan’s rebellion in Sindh ^ The departure of the Sultan 
was the signal for the outbreak of a widespread rebellion in Tiling 
which ultimately resulted in the ejection of the Mussalmans from 
the country. 

The causes of the rebellion were more cultural than political 
The Hindus attached greater importance to the preservation of 
their religion and culture than to their political freedom. As long 
as an invader confined himself to the establishment and mainten- 
ance of his power and the government of the realm, they showed 
no serious disposition to challenge his authority; but when he 
transgressed the limits and displayed a tendency to interfere with 
their religious and social institutions, they shook off their apathy, 
and girded up their loins to resist his encroachments and put down 

1. F. E., p. 296. 

2. The exact date of the outbreak of this rebellion is not known. 
Yahya bin Ahmad places it between Briha-ud-Dln's rebellion in 727 A.H. 
and the Mughal invasion under Tarma Shirin in 729 A.H. 
(TdrM-i~Mubdrak Shdht, G.O.S., Ixiii, pp. 101-02). It must have 
occurred, as pointed out by Ishvari Prasad (Qfl?*aunah TurJcSy I, p. 75), ‘either 
towards the close of 727 A.H. or some time in 728 A.H.’ Some time must 
have elapsed before the arrival of the news of the rebellion in the Sul^n’s 
camp and the completion of his administrative arrangements prior to his 
departure to Hindustan. 
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his tyraimy, Uiilike the other conquerors of India, the Mussal- 
mans were not content witli the acquisition of mere political power. 
They descended on the plains of Hindustan not as mere conquerors 
in search of new countries but as crusading warriors to spread the 
holy faith in the land of the infidels. Therefore, when they ove^ 
threw the Hindu kingdoms of tlae North and established them- 
selves in tire land, they set about systematically to force their reli- 
gion upon the people and subvert the old social and religious insti- 
tutions of the country. Tlrey were not, however, completely suc- 
cessful in accomplishing their object, as the Hindus remained in 
the main loyal to the faith of their fathers and declined to 
change it at the point of the sword. The partial success which 
attended their efforts at conversion sharpened the zeal of the 
Mussalmans; and the stubborn opposition which they met with 
inflamed their anger. To stamp out heathenism and gather all the 
people within the fold of Islam, they prohibited the public exer- 
cise of Hindu religion, and subjected its followers to inhuman 
t3n'anny. The Hindus could not dress well, live well, and appear 
prosperous. Vexatious taxes were imposed on them; their seats of 
learning were destroyed; their temples were plundered and demo- 
lished; and the images of the gods whom they adored were de- 
faced and smashed, and used as building material for erecting the 
prayer houses for the Faithful. The Hindus of the North, though 
they clung to their ancient faith ever so tenaciously, offered little 
or no resistance to their oppressors. They meekly submitted to all 
this ill-treatment, and betrayed a strange incapacity to organize 
themselves to defend their spiritual freedom. 

When, however, the Muhammadan.? extended their field of 
activities, and attempted to impose their yoke upon the Hindus of 
Deccan they found that the task was not easy of accomplishment. 
No doubt, they quickly overturned all the Hindu kingdoms of the 
South, and brought, as shown already, the entire peninsula from 
the Godavari to the Cape Comorin under their control; but their 
success was evanescent and their authority was overthrown as 
quickly as it was established. 
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The Hindus of Deccan, specially those of Tiling, who belong- 
ed to the militant Saiva sects of the Pdsupatas and the Kdpdlikas, 
which were at the height of their popularity during the Muslim 
invasions, rose against the invaders, and chased them out of the 
land. The iSaivas possessed certain characteristics which, while 
distinguishing them from the other Hindus, reveal a strange affinity 
to the followers of Islam. Like the disciples of the Prophet, the 
Saivas were strict monotheists, believing in the existence of only 
one God, Siva, the Lord cf the Universe, from whom the other 
deities of the Hindu Pantheon derived their divinity and power. 
They maintained, like the Muhammadans, that they were the 
chosen of God; and the people who did not share their religious 
beliefs were regarded as sinners whom they called in contempt 
hhavis or infidels. A strict Saiva should offer no worship to any 
God but Siva, visit no temple but the Lord’s; he should not asso- 
ciate himself with the hhavis, nor eat, nor drink, nor have any 
manner of intercourse with them. The hhaktas, as the members 
of the sect called themselves, did not pay much regard to the 
differences of birth and wealth; hut so far as spiritual matters were 
concerned, they considered that all the hhaktas were equal, the 
Brahman and the Paraiah, the rich and tlie lowly, all bound 
together by one common bond of devotion (bhakti) to the Lord. The 
tenets of Saivism favoured, in a certain measure, the growth of 
communal life among the followers of the creed, and taught them 
to share, on occasions, their worldly goods with their brethren. 
The dcdryas and the gurus occupied a position of great honour in 
the community, and exercised profound influence on the minds 
of their followers who carried out their behests with enthusiasm 
and alacrity. Another feature which characterised the Saiva com- 
munity is their acute sensitiveness to adverse critical opinion. 
Though they shov/cd no moderation in condemning the views of 
others, they never tolerated any disparagement of their own faith, 
and readily resorted to violence in its defence at the slightest pro- 
vocation. Unlike the other Hindu sects, the Saivas were extremely 
intolerant, and showed no hesitation to put down the opposition of 
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the rival creeds with force, The Jainas and the Buddhists who 
still flourished in the country suffered bitter persecution at their 
hands. The Jaina and the Buddliist monks were put to death; 
their temples were demolished; and the images of their gods and 
goddesses were overthrown. 

Though the Saivas were all passionately devoted to the wor- 
ship of Siva, specially in the form of the Linga, they fell into two 
classes owing mainly to the innovations of Basava, the minister 
of the Kalacurya king, Bijjala of Kalyani in the middle of the 12th 
century A.D. Basava rejected the Vedas, renounced caste, and 
repudiated the Brahmanic ritual. He laid exclusive emphasis 
on bhakti, and admitted the people of all castes into his creed, 
thereby founding his church on a thoroughly democratic basis. 
He insisted that all Vira Saivas, as his followers were called, should 
cany the emblem of the Unga on their bodies and make it the 
symbol of their creed. It was from the practice of carrying the 
Unga about their persons that the followers of Basava acquired tire 
appellation of the Lingaynts or the Lingavants by which they 
have been known ever since. A large section of the Saivas, how- 
ever, did not accept Basava’s reforms, especially the rejection of 
the Veda and the abolition of caste. The great divine, Mallik- 
arjuna Panditaradhya, who was a contemporary of Basava pro- 
tested against these imiovations and remained aloof from his diurch. 
The Saivas, who adhered to the teachings of MaUikarjuna and the 
other Panditas that preceded him, were known as the Amdhyas. 
Notwithstanding the differences between the Lingayats and the 
Arddhyds their relations were generally characterised by feelings 
of amity and fellowship, mainly through the efforts of the great 
missionary Palkuriki Somanatha, a contemporary of Prataparudra, 
who not only popularised the teachings of Basava in Tiling but 
also spread them in Karnata where they were widely accepted. 
The Hindus of Tiling and Karnata, who, thanks to these efforts of 
the Saiva teachers, were united in the body of their church, rose to 
a man and proceeded to rid their country of the presence of Muslim 
Intruders. 
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iTie causes which led to the outbreak of the Hindu rebellion 
are vividly set forth in the inscriptions of the 14tii century. In 
the Vilasa grant, for instance, it is stated that after the death of 
Prataparudra tlie earth was enguKed in the ocean of darkness of 
the Turu$ka rule. Adharma (evil), which had been kept under 
control, up to that time by that virtuous monarch, flourished imder 
them unchecked as the existing conditions were favourable for its 
growth. The cruel wretches subjected the rich people to torture, 
ior the sake of their wealth; many of their victims died of terror at 
the very sight of their vicious countenances. The Brahmans were 
compelled to abandon their religious practices; the images of the 
gods were ovei'thrown and smashed to pieces; the learned were 
deprived of the agrahdras wdiich had been in the possession of their 
families from time immemorial; and the agriculturists were despoiled 
of the fruits of their labour, and their families were impoverished 
and ruined. None dared to lay claim on an 3 rthing, whether it was a 
piece of property or one’s own wife. To those despicable wretches, 
wine was the ordinary drink, beef the staple food, and slaying the 
Brahman the favourite pastime. The land of Tilinga, left without 
a protector, suffered destruction from the Mussalmans like a forest 
subjected to a devastating wild fire.^ It is obvious that the rebellion 
of the Hindus of Tiling was provoked by the Muslim attempt to 
subvert the Hindu religion and destroy the Hindu population by a 
policy of universal extortion. They attacked the three visible 
symbols of the Hindu dharma, tlie temple, the Brahman, and the 
cow; and obstructed tho study of religious scriptures and the per- 
formance of Vedic sacrifices. To break the strength of the Hindu 
commimity, and deprive it of its power of resistance, they plunder- 
ed the rich and sucked the life-blood of the agriculturist, the back- 
bone of the nation. 

The country did not remain long under the heels of the Mus- 
salmans; the down-trodden Hindus soon found among themselves 
leaders capable of effecting their emancipation from political bond- 


Bhdrati, xix, p. 911. 
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age, and offering protection to the ancient dharma of their land. 
The germs of rebellion first manifested themselves in the Goda- 
vari valley, on the east coast, a region where Saivism exercised a 
preponderant influence. The chiefs of the Musunuri family who 
unfurled the standard of revolt, and succeeded ultimately in 
liberating the land from the Mushin yoke, were devoted followers 
of 6iva. They believed that they were chosen by the Lord to exe- 
cute His will. Kapaya who finally expelled the Muslims from 
Tiling declares that he assumed the reins of government by the 
command of the God Viwesvara of K^i, and carried on the adminis^ 
tration cf the country through his mercy. He believed that his 
success and prosperity were due to the grace of Visvesvara who 
chose him as His special instrument for the defence of the dharma.^ 
The command of the Liord was probably coonmunicated to Kapaya 
through the dcdryas and gurus of Saivism who must have assured 
him of the unfailing suppoit of the Lord in his undertaking. 
Though Kapaya and the other leaders were staunch followers of 
6aivism, their interest was not confined to the adherents of their 
own creed. Notwithstanding their extreme bhakti or devotion to 
the God Siva, they upheld the old Brahmanical sacrificial cult and 
the social order based upon the varms and the dsramas. They 
restored to the Brahmans the agrdhdras which they had lost dur- 
ing the Muslim rule and encouraged them to study the Vedas and 
perform sacrifices for the purification and the prosperity of the 
land.® The prudent policy adopted by the leaders of the rebellion 
enlisted the sympathy and the support of the Hindus of all classes; 
and the Vira Saiva as well as the Brahmanical Hindu flocked to 
their standard, and offered to figlit under them side by side with 
equal zeal and enthusiasm. 

The names of the leaders and the part they played in the war 
of emancipation lay until recently under the cloud of obscurity. 


4. Tbidy xi, p. 1004; JTA, ii; pp. 106-7 

5. Vilasa Grant, Bhdrati xix, p. 312; xi, pp. 941 A 5 of 1919-20. 
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The Muhammadan historians, no doubt, narrate briefly the inci- 
dents of this rebellion; but the perfunctory character of their ac- 
counts involves the omission of several essential facts which are 
indispensable for a clear comprehension of the subject. Barani 
and the other historians, who derived their information from him, 
assert that a cei*tain chief called Kanya Nayak® stirred up a rebel- 
lion among the Hindus, and overthrew the authority of the Sul- 
tan in Tiling. Ferishta, however, states that the rebel leader was 
Krsna Nay aka, a son of Prataparudra, the last Kakatiya monarch, 
whom the Sulj^n had defeated and captured a few years earlier. 

Nayaka, it is said, expelled the Mussalman governor from 
Tiling and began to rule the country as an independent monarch 
having established himself at Warangal; and later when Sultan 
*Ala-ud-Din Hasan defeated the imperial army at Gulbarga, he 
entered into an alliance with him, and rendered him valuable 
services. According to the contemporary Deccan historian, ’I^izny, 

6. The name of this chief is spelt variously in Muslim histories due mainly 
to the ignorance and carelessness of the scribes. In TahaqdUi-Akhari, he 
was called Kanya Payak. 

TahaqaUi^Akban (Bib. Ind. No. 223) i, p. 207. 
but this is obviously due to a scribal error. 

Ma’dsir-i-Ra/iimy refers to him as Katbay Nayak. 

V— 

Ma^d^r^i~RaliAmy (Bib. Ind. No. 181) p. 351. 

In /n. 2, p. 351, the editor observes, — 

In one of the Mss. of Ferishta’s history in the library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, his name is written as Kanba Nayak. 

Tdrikh-UFeri^ita (Ms. No. 135) foUo No. 108 B, 
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the name of the ruler of Tiling who contracted the alliance with 
*Ala-ud-Din Hasan was not Krsna Nayaka but ELapa or Kapa 
Nid7 There is thus considerable uncertainty among the Muslim 
historians about the name of the Hindu leader and the family to 
which he belonged. 

Prataparudra, it may be pointed out, had no issue®; and 
nothing is known of Kanya or Krsna Nayaka excepting through 
the Muslim sources just cited. Tlie contemporary Hindu records, 
on the contrary, show that during the period under consideration, 
Tiling was under the sway of the Musunuri family. In the Vilasa 
grant which may be assigned to a date about 1330 A.D., it is 
stated that Prolaya Nayaka, a son of Pocaya Nayaka of the Musu^ 
nuri family, expelled the Mussalmans, and with the help of his 
cousins Kapaya Nayaka and others established himself in the king- 


7. Futn/i-us-Saldtin, pp. 534-5. 
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8. Pratdpacaritra, a late legendary account of little historical im- 
portance, mentions a son of Prataparudra (JTA vii, p. 311) called Virabhadra. 
This appears to be the result of confusion caused by the similarity of names 
of Kakatiya Prataparudra, and the Gajapati Prataparudra, the latter of vviioni 
had, in fact, a son of the name of Virabhadra. A certain Juttaya-lenka 
Gonklu'eddi ^ho was ruling in 1314 A.D. at Gandikota as a subordinate of 
K^atiya Prataparudra calls himself a son of that monarch (V. R. i, Cd. 18). 
Juttaya-knka Gonkareddii was, however, as his name indicates, a son of 
Juttaya, a lenka or retainer in the service of Prataparudra. The servants 
of the class of lenkas were little better than slaves, and they used to regard 
themselves as the sons of their masters. Koravi Goparaju, a writer of the 
early 15th century, declares that lenkas were sons bom of the eyes of the 
kings (SimhdsariadvdtrmMka, part ii, 7:35). 
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dom ® On the death of Prolaya, he was succeeded by Kapaya who 
ruled as the sole sovereign of the kingdom from the city of Ska- 
sila or Warangal.^® The titles Andhradesadhlsvara and Andhra- 
suratrdn^a borne by Kapaya indicate that his authority was acknow- 
ledged over a large part of the Andhra or the Telugu country.^^ 
He was evidently the Kapa or Kapa Nid, the ruler of Tiling, men- 
tioned by Ts^y, as the friend and ally of the Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Dln 
Hasan of Gulbarga. It is obvious that the Musunuri family suc- 
ceeded the Tughlaq Sultans in the government of Tiling leaving 
no room for the rule of Kanya or Krsna Nayaka. Nevertheless, 
he cannot be dismissed as an entirely fictitious character; for, the 
achievements attributed to him are authentic, attested by trustwor- 
thy contemporary evidence. Kanya or Krsna Nayaka, like the Musu- 
nuri chiefs, stirred up a rebellion in Tiling against Sultan Muham- 
mad, expelled the Muhammadans from the country, established 
himself at Warangal, and entered into an alliance with 'Ala-ud-Din 
Hasan of Gulbarga. As he is said to have also ruled at Warangal 
at the same time as Kapaya Nayaka, he appears to have been 
identical with the latter; and the difference in his name and 
parentage has probably to bo attributed to the erroneous character 
of the information gathered by the Muslim historians. 

Prolaya and Kapaya were not alone in their struggle against 
the Muhammadans. They received the siipp>ort and the hearty 
co-operation of the people and the chiefs who bore sway over 
them. The people, according to the Vilasa grant, flocked to the 
standard of Prolaya, and slew the Muhammadans that oppressed 
them. The Kaluvaceru grant declares that the Nfiyaks who gov- 
erned the country, seventy-five in number, served under Kapaya, 
and helped him to expel the Muhammadans and re-establish the 


9. Bharati xix, p, 311-12. 

10. Jhid xi, p. 956. 

11. Sn, iv. 950, 
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Hindu supremacy.^2 Verna, the future founder of the Red<Ji king- 
dom of Addanki and Kondavidu, who was one of the famous band 
of seventy-five, is said to have smitten the Muhammadan army, 
and dispelled the darkness that enveloped the countryd^ The 
names of the other Nayaks are not handed down to posterity; but 
the combined labours of these unknown warriors bore fruit. The 
ancient dharma which they salvaged from the raging fire of Islam 
was passed on to their descendants; and it remains until today as 
an imperishable monument of the service which they rendered to 
their country and the nation. 

The date on which Prolaya Nayaka unfurled the standard of 
revolt is not precisely known; though it is generally believed, on 
the authority of Ferishta, that the event took place in 1344 A.D. 
This belief is not, however, based on facts. The chronology adopt- 
ed by Ferishta is erroneous; and from a comparison with the ao- 
counts of contemporary Muslim historians it is seen to be seven 
years in advance of the actual chronology.^^ According to the 
testimony of the contemporary writers, the rebellion broke out 
some seven years earlier, i.e., about 737 A.H. (1336-7 A.D.); and 
it was soon followed by the re-establishment of Hindu rule in 
Tiling, This, however, was not the actual date of the outbreak. 
The Muslim historians whose main interest lay in recording the 
territorial losses sustained by the empire owing to the incompetency 
of Sult&n Muhammad, concentrate their attention on the final 
episode, and assign the outbreak of the rebellion to the year in 
which he lost Warangal and was compelled to evacuate Tiling. The 
rebellion appears to have broken out, as a matter of fact, some 
years earlier. Contemporary epigraphic evidence clearly indi- 
cates that in certain parts of Tiling Muslim authority came to an 


12. J.T.A., ii, p. 107. 

13. J.A.H.R.S., xi, pp. 202-3. 

14. LC. V, pp. 135-46, 268' 9, 
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end before 1330 A.D. The inscriptions of Prolaj^^a Verna, who was, 
it may be remembered, one of the seventy-five Nayaks, in the 
service of the Musunuri chiefs, serve as an index to the rising 
power of the Hindu rebels. The earliest of them is a copper-plate 
grant dated A.D. 1330-31, registering the gift of the village of Vari- 
veru in the Guntur district to a Brahman, named Rupakula 
Brahmubhatta Somayajin.^*'* Only the name of the donee and the 
date of the gift are mentioned in tlie Kaifiyat. It is not known 
why the Mackenzie Surveyors, if they had actually seen the record, 
did not make a copy of it, as was theii* wont. Next comes an epi- 
graph from Nekarikallu in the Narasaraopet taluk of the Guntur 
district, dated 1332.^® It refers to a gift of the entire village of 
Narasimhapuram made by Anna Verna to the temple of the God 
Santanarasimha some time before that dato.^’^ The most important 
of Prolaya Verna’s early inscriptions, however, is a copper-plate 
grant dated 1336 A.D., which registers a gift of the village of Cuna- 
kurti in the Ongole taluk of the Guntur district as an agrahdra to 
Cittamuri Timma Bhatta. It alludes to Verna’s conquest of the 
coastal region between the Gundlakamma and the Mahanadi, and 
the establishment in the conquered country of a single monarch 
whose throne he adorned as a unique ornament.^® Though the 


15. L.R. 57 (Kaifyat of Varivcrii) p. 131. 

16. Sdsanapadyamavja'i-^y No 67. 

17. Anna Verna mentioned :n the record is identical with Prolaya Verna, 
the founder of the Red^i kingdom. He was alternately called Prolaya 
Verna (i.e., Verna, the son of Prolaya), and Anna Verna (i.e., Verna, the son 
of Annama) as the name of his father or mother was prefixed to his own. 
The poet Erra Prep^ada who dedicated his Harivavisa to Verna . addresses him 
as Annama Verna in tho opening stanza of the sixth canto of his famous poem; 

S' II I 


18. El, xxi, pp. 271-2. 
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inscription does not disclose the name of this ‘^sole monarch/^ he is 
doubtless identical with Prdlaya Nayaka who, having expelled the 
Muhammadans from Tiling at tliis time, established himself as the 
supreme sovereign of the country. As Verna was a dependant of 
Prolaya Nayaka, his victories in the field were won on behalf of 
bis master. It is obvious that some time before January 1336 A.D. 
the Muhammadans were ousted from the east coast, and the coun- 
try was brought under the control of a new Hindu sovereign who 
created afresh, from the broken fragments of the Kakatiya domi- 
nions, a powerful Hindu kingdom. Although it is not possible to 
ascertain exactly how long before this date the Muhammadans 
were compelled to retii’e from the coastal region, tJieir departure 
must have been the final act of a prolonged struggle. The forma- 
tion of a national league, the struggle with the Muhaanmadans, 
the establishment of a new kingdom, and the victorious expedi- 
tion to the lonks of the Mahanadi must have extended over a 
comparatively long period of time; a period of four or even five 
years would not have been too long for the accomplishment of 
these events. By the time of the Variveru grant (1330-31 A,D.), 
if not perhaps a little earlier, Prolaya Verna and his master threw 
off the Muslim yoke, and asserted their independence. 

Judging from the scanty material available at present, the in- 
cidents of the rebellion seem to have occurred in the following 
order. The coalescence of the people discontented with the 
Muhammadan rule, and the formation of a confederacy for re- 
establishing national independence, must have preceded the out- 
break of open rebellion; for without an organised body to co-ordi- 
nate and direct their activities, the Hindus could not have made 
any headway against the Muhammadan forces. The Vilasa grant 
states, as noticed already, that the Hindus unable to bear the 
tyranny of the Muslim conquerors, flocked to the standard of Pro- 
laya Nayaka for protection; Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad alludes to the 
formation of a confederacy of the Hindu zamind^s under the 
leadership of Kanya (i.e., Kapaya) Nayaka to subvert the power 
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of Muhammad Tughiaq in Tiling.^^ rhc imndu ^anunuaiS refer- 
red to by Nizam-ud-Din were in all probability the seventy-five 
Nayaks who, according to the Kaluvaceru grant, served under 
Kapaya Nayaka, and helped him to drive the Muhammadans out 
of the country.^® As Kapaya only completed the work which his 
cousin had half accomplished it is not unlikely that the confedera- 
tion of the Hindu zamindars mentioned by Nizann-ud-Din should 
have actually taken shape under Prolaya before the outbreak of 
the rebellion. 

The formation of the Hindu confederacy must have precipitat- 
ed the conflict with the Muslim government. Information about the 
incidents of the struggle is extremely meagre. It is, however, 
certain that the Muhammadans were ovei*powered and compelled 
to evacuate the coastal region after a sharp conflict. The Vilasa 
grant refers, as stated above, to the defeat and the expulsion of the 
Muhammadans. In the Harivarhsa of Erra Pregga^a which was 
written at the time when Prolaya Verna was still ruling from 
Addanki, it is said that the aurim fire generated by the swift 
strokes of Verna’s sword dried up the ocean of the Yavana (i.e., the 
Muslim) army This is also corroborated by the evidence of the 
Anaparti plates which attribute to Verna the expulsion of the 
Muhammadans who conquered the country after the death of 
Prataparudra.^ Nothing more is known about the events of this 
struggle, though the Muhammadans, unable to maintain their hold 
on the east coast, withdrew ultimately into the interior of Tiling and 
attempted to consolidate their position in the neighbourhood of 
WarangaL Hiey were not, however, beyond the reach of the 


19. Tabaqftt-i-Akbari (Eng. Trans.) i, p. 224. 

20. J.T.A., ii, pp. 106-7. 

21. Harivamia, 5:260. 


22. JAHRS, xi, pp. 202-3, 
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rebels; for, Prolaya Nayaka, hrvir.g brought under his effective 
control the territory which he ])ad conquered established himself 
in the heart of the Eastern Ghats at Rekapalli on the Godavari, and 
threatened to sweep them out of the Telugu country altogether. 

Unfoi’eseen obstacles seem to have interrupted the immediate 
prosecution of the war against the Muhammadans at this stage. 
The safety of the Middle Andhra country appears to have been 
involved in some grave peril Erra Preggada darkly alludes to 
some danger from which ProLiya Verna protected the Middle 
Andhra country. Whether the danger took the shape of internal 
strife or external invasion, there is no means of ascertaining at pre- 
sent. The danger which menaced the recently won freedom of the 
Telugu country came perhaps from the frontiers of Kalinga. 
Though the exact nature of the trouble is not known, it appears to 
have been quite serious to necessitate the despatch of a punitive 
expedition across the frontier. Prolaya Verna set out with his 
forces probably at the instance of his master, and overran the 
kingdom of Kajinga as far as the banks of the MahanadL He 


23. Madhya or Middle Andhra is the country that lies between the 
deltas of the Krsna and the Godavari. The poet 6rinatha addresses the 
Heddi king, Allaya Virabhadra, as the lord of the Madhyandhra extending as 
far as the sea (KABkhai^m 3:246). It is evident that Madhyaadhra was 
situated on the east coast. The authority of the Heddi kings of RHjahmundry 
d'-d not extend beyond tin Ksisna in the south. The name Madhyandhra 
could not have been applied to the country on the east of the Godavari as it 
lay in the extreme comer, and not in the centie of Andhra. As Allaya Vira- 
bhadra is also referred to as the Lord of Vengi (Ihid. 5; 338) the Madhyan- 
dhra mentioned by tiie writers of the fourteenth and the fifteenth centu- 
ries must have been identical with the region between the mouths of the 
Krsna and the Godavari. 

24, HarivaMa, Part IT. 2:1, 4:1. In both the places, Prdlaya Verna is 
said to have been the owner of a sword that offered protection to Madhya 
Andhra country. 
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threw the dominions of the ruler of Janturixadu into confusion, 
imnted the Manne chiefs of the hilly tracts, and having defeated the 
king of Kalinga and Orissa in a battle, laid waste his kingdom.^^ 

This expedition must have shown the king of Kalinga and his 
feudatories that the nascent Andhra kingdom was powerful enough 
not only to guard its frontiers but to chastise the enemies who 
might be tempted to cross it. 

The activities of the rebels were not confined to the coastal dis- 
tricts. During the years when the Musimuri chiefs were engaged 
in their conquest, the Hindus of the Western Telugu country who 
were subjected to the authority of Malik Muhammad, the governor 
of Kampili, rose against him, and reduced him to helplessness. The 
people of the province, according to the Portuguese chronicler 
Nuniz, rose in revolt as soon as they heard of Sultan Muhan>- 
mad’s departure from their country. ‘Those who escaped to the 
mountains’, says he, ‘with others who, against their will and 
through fear had taken oatlis of fealty for their towns and villages, 
rose against Melique Neby (Malik Na’ib Muhammad) 
They refused to pay the taxes due from them to the government, 
and under the leadership of the C^ukya prince Somadevaraja, the 
ancestor of the later Ai'avidu chiefs, who was holding the country 
in the neighbourhood of Kandanavolu (Kurnool) concerted mea- 
sures to reconquer the teiTitory that was under the sway of the 
Muhammadans.'^*^ Whether Somadeva had any direct connection 


25. A 5 of 1919-1920, 

26. Sewell: F.E., p. 297. 

27. The territory extending from Kandanavolu to l9risailam on the 
southern bank of the Krsna was held by the Ceruku chiefs during the reign 
of Prataparudra. Ceruku Rudra was a commander in the service of Pratapa- 
rudra; his son Bollaya or Bolla Reddi, was ruling from Malyala in the Nandi- 
kotkur taluk in 1290 A.D. as a subordinate of that king (Mack, Mss. 15.3.5 

E.M.-23 
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with Prolaya Nayaka and his associates, it is hard to ascertain defi- 
nitely at present. He could not have remained entirely uninfluenc- 
ed by the spirit of Hindu nationalism surging in the land. Stray 
allusions in contemporary inscriptions and family prasastis suggest, 
as a matter of fact, that Sdmadeva was actually in touch with the 
rebels of the east coast. Prolaya Verna, the most powerful of 
Prolaya Nayak’s lieutenants, is said tc have destroyed the fort of 
Racur (Raichore) Similarly the chiefs of the Pasupula family 
are said to have slain a certain Gosangi Malusa, won a victory at 
Mudgal and ruled over the fort of Racur.^^ If these statements 
were based on authentic facts, it would appear that Sdmadeva, who 
took, as will be shown presently, a leading part in these incidents, 
obtained material help from Prolaya and his colleagues. He also 
received indirect help from an unexpected quarter. Ballala III, the 
Hoysala king of Dwarasamudra, took advantage of the troubles 
that beset the Muslim government in Deccan, threw off his allegi- 
ance, and liaving declared war upon the SuMn invaded the pro- 
vince of Kampili. 

Malik Muhammad, the governor of the province, though 
assailed by the rebels on both his flanks, gathered together his men 
and made a futile attempt to maintain the Sultan’s authority; but 
he soon discovered that the rebels were too many for him; and that 
the forces under his command were quite inadequate to arrest 


Malyala). Bella’s son, Racaima or Raja, succeeded him in the government 
of the principality. He was overthrown, either at the end of Pratapfirudra’s 
reign or subsequent to the Muhammadan conquest by Tata Pinnama, the 
father of Kotikanti Raghava and Somadevaraja. It was about this time or 
perhaps a little earlier that the former came into conflict with Kampiliraya, 
the ruler of Kummatha (BhdratU vi, p. 848). 

28. ARE, cp. 5 of 1919-1920. 


29. Alack, Mss. 15.4.8, p. 87. 
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their progress. Somsideva collected his followers and set about 
the reduction of the forts belonging to the Sultan and his vassals. 
According to the chronicles of the Aravidu family, he conquered 
fourteen forts, taking simultaneously no less than seven of them, 
viz., Mosalimadugu, Satanikota, Kandanavolu (Kumool), Kalva- 
kolanu, Racur (Raichore), Etagiri (Etgir) and Ganginenikonda, 
in a campaign planned on a single day. He also distinguished him- 
self in several battles fought at Nagulapa^u, Mudgal, Anegondi, 
Kunti, and Sara and put to death several chiefs who opposed him.®® 
The forts which Somadeva had taken, and most of the places where 
he distinguished himself in battle are situated in a small area com- 
prising portions of Kurnool, Bellary and Raichore districts. A large 
part of this area, it may be pointed out, was included in the domi- 
nions of the Raya of Kampili until 1326-7 A.B.i and on his death it 
passed into the hands of the Sult^ df Dehli. Hierefore, the reduc- 
tion of this region must have been effected after a struggle with 
the Sultan’s forces. The chronicles of the Aravidu chiefs refer, 
in fact, to S6madeva’.s victories over some nobles and Malik 
Muhammad i.e., the governor of Kampili. It is said that he oveiv 
came a confederacy of some Hindu chiefs at Ganginenikonda. 
Nada Bala Nayaka, Gujjala Viri Nidu, Rudrapa Nayaka, Gaura 
Reddi and Gangi Nayaka combined their forces, and having taken 
shelter under the strong walls of the fort bade defiance to him. 
Somadeva stormed the fort and put them to the sword. Similarly, 
the Manne chief, Gosangi, who held out in the fort of Mamgilla was 
taken prisoner after the capture of his fort and was offered as a 
victim to the God Bhairava of the town. Somadeva probably received 
the help of the Pasupula chiefs in his attack on Manigilla. Who 
these chiefs were and why they chose to oppose Somadeva are 
matters on which the chronicles do not offer any explanation. 
They were probably the vassals of the Sultim who remained loyal 
to him owing mainly to their jealousy and apprehension of S6ma- 


30. Sources^ pp. 81-2; Bhdrati, vi, p. 849. 
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deva’s growing power and importance. Somadevas struggle with 
MaliV Muhammad appears to have been far more severe. It is 
said that the Malik opposed him several times, but being repeatedly 
worsted in the battle, was compelled, on every occasion, to seek 
safety in flight. Probably the enemies whom Somadeva vanquished 
in the battles of Kunti, Anegondi, Racur (Raichore) and Mudgal 
were the Mussalmans under Malik Muhammed. These forts, it 
may be remembered, were taken by the Sultan at the tune of the 
conquest of Kampili; and they .should have remained in his posses- 
sion ever since. Malik Muhammad was responsible, as the gover- 
nor of the province, for their safety; and he could not have remain- 
ed indifferent when they were attacked by the rebels under Soma- 
deva. In the final encoimtcr, he fell with 6000 horse into the hands 
of Somadeva; but he soon gained his freedom by promising to 
acknowledge the supremacy of his captor, though he seems to have 
repudiated his promise as soon as he attained Iris object. 

Nuniz gives a graphic account of the affairs of Kampili at this 
time. According to him, Mileque Neby (i.e., Malik Na’ib Muham- 
mad) was compelled to take shelter in a fortress closely besieged by 
the rebels. It was probably at this time that he despatched a letter 
to the Sultan acquainting him of the state of affairs in his province. 
He informed the Sultan that ‘the land was risen against him’; 
‘every one was lord of what he pleased’: and ‘no one was on his 
side’. The people came to ‘besiege him in the fortress, allowing no 
provisions to go in to him, nor paying him the taxes that had been 
forced on them.’®^ 

When the news of the outbreak of the rebellion at Kampili 
together with the governor’s report reached Dehli, the Sultan sum- 
moned a council of the great men of the realm, and having explain- 
ed to them the state of affairs in the province asked their advice as 
to what measures he should adopt to meet the situation. The covm- 
cillors, according to Nuniz, expressed the opinion that the most 
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prudent step v/hich the Sultan should take in the circumstances was 
to appoint as the ruler of the province some one connected with the 
late Raya of Kampili through ties of blood or association in the 
government of his kingdom. Acting upon the advice of his coun- 
cillors, the Sultan made enquiries as to the whereabouts of the 
Raya’s kinsmen; but none being found, he released from prison 
six men of Kampili who were held captive. He appointed one of 
them, Deorao, who had been the minister of the late Raya as the 
new king; and made another, who was formerly treasurer under 
the Raya, governor. And having taken from them ‘oaths and 
pledges of their fealty as vassals’, he sent them ‘to their lands with 
a large following to defend them from any one who should desire 
to do them any injury. 

The information furnished by Nuniz is not entirely free from 
faults. It is extremely doubtful whether the Sultan actually set 
about, in pursuance of the advice of his coimcillors, to search for 
the heirs of the Raya; for, he could not have been so remiss in 
thought as to forget Nasir, BalAtyar, Abu Muslim and other sons 
of the Raya who were in service at his court.^ Nevertheless, the 
narrative of Nuniz seems to describe the events with substantial 
accuracy, for his account is confirmed by the evidence of other 
independent sources. BaranT casually refers to tlie appointment 
of an unnamed relation of Kampila as the governor of Kampili; 
and the Vidydranya Vrttdnfa and Kdlajndna supplement this state- 
ment with the information that Hnrihara and his brother Bukka. 


32. Ibid. 

33. Ibn Eatuta, E.D. in App. D., p. 615. 

34. The governor appointed by the Sultan was, according to Baram’s 
history translated in Elliot anci Dowson (iii, p. 245), a relative of Kanya 
Nayaka, the rebel leader of Tiling. This view has been adopted by every 
writer on the subject including the author of the present work, A Ms of 
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the two Telugu ministers in the service of Kampili Raya who were 
taken prisoners by the Sulj^ at the time of the fall of Hosadurga, 
were released from phson and were sent with an army to take 
charge of the province. ‘At that time’, declares the Vidydranya 
Vrttdnta, ‘the Nava Ballalas, having gathered strength, rebelled 
against the Sultan in Karnataka; the Sulj^n on hearing of this 
rebellion sent Harihara and his brother with an army to subdue 
the rebels.’*® TJiis is corroborated by the evidence of the Vidya- 
ranya KdlajMna, according to which the SulUin released from 
prison Harihara and his brother and having conferred on them the 
government of Karnataka, «?ent them with an army to make war upon 
King BaMla.*® It seems therefore reasonable to hold that the rela- 
tion of Kampila, whom the Sulj^n appointed as the governor of 
Kampili, was Harihara, and that he and his brother were specially 
entrusted with the task of subduing Ballala who appears to have 
been somehow involved in the rebellion, though his attitude towards 
Somadeva and his followers cannot be definitely ascertained. 

Harihara whom the Sultan appointed to the government of 
Kampili was originally in the service of Prataparudra of Warangal. 
He and his younger brother Bukka were, according to Vidydranya- 
Vrftdnta and Kdlaindva, in charge of the royal treasury. This is 


Baratus’ great history found in the Government Oriental Mss. Library (D. 
No. 258). Madras has Kambila in the place of Kany§ Nfiyak. 

As this passage is repeated with little modification by Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad, 
Maulana ’Abd-ul-BaqT and Ferishta, this appears to have been the genuine 
text of Baranis’ work. 

35. Further Sources (in the pres.s) . The word Nava-Balldlaru is a 
generic term which applies to all the kings of the Hoysala or the Ballala 
dynasty, viz., Vinayaditya; Visnuvardhana; Ballala I; Narasimha I; Ballala 11; 
Narasimha 11; Somesvarn: Narasimha III; and Ballala III. 
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borne out to some extent by contemporary epigraphic evidence. 
Bukka was ruling, in 1314-15 A.D. during Prataparudra’s reign, the 
region round Kanigiri in the Nellore district, evidently as a sub- 
ordinate of that monarch.^^ After the fall of Warangal and the 
captivity of Prataparudra, they fled to Kampili, took service 
under Ramanatha, the heroic son of the Raya and entered into 
marital alliance with the royal family.^^® They fell into the 
hands of the Sultan when he overthrew the kingdom of Kampili 
and annexed it to his dominions. Pleased with their bravery and 
uprightness, the Svli^ later released them from prison, and having 
converted them to Islam kept them at his court.^® 


37. NDI, li, Kg. 7, 

37a. Keladinrpa^Vijayamf 15. 
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38. Further Sources. This is borne out by tlie evidence of five Muslim 
historians of whom two were ccntemporaries of Sultan Muixammad. Barani 
states that the person, whom the Sultan appointed governor of Kampili 
apostatized from Islam, revolted from tlie Sulj^n and established himself in 
the country. 
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The appoinment of Harihara as the ruler of Kampili, overlook- 
ing the claims of the sons of the late Raya who were in the Suite’s 
semce, was actuated by motives of policy. It was calculated to 
establish the supremacy of Islam and preclude the possibility of the 
revival of the old kingdom, Harihara and his brother were Mussal- 
mans at that time, having embraced as stated already the faith of 
the Prophet after the conquest of Kampili.^® As their claim to 
rule the country rested entirely on the command of the Sult^, 
they were expected to remain loyal to his throne, while their inti- 
mate knowledge of the local affairs and influence over the people 
owing to their past associations with the Hindu court were trusted 
to check the progress of the rebellion and restore the authority of 
the imperial government. 

Harihara and Bukka set out from Dehli with the army which 
the Sultan had given thorn for their defence and reached in course 
of time the frontiers of Kampili. What liappened there on their 
arrival is not easy to discover, as the information furnished by our 
sources is not quite consistent and is encrusted to some extent with 
legend. According to Nuniz, Deorao (Harihara) and his follo- 
wers reached without incident the city of Nagundy (i.e., Anegundi) 
which lay in ruins. When the people came to know of his arrival 


Nizam-ud-Din Abroad and Maul^a ’Abd-ul-Baqi corroborate Barani’s evi- 
dence; and Ferishta states that it was Sulj^n Muhammad himself who con- 
verted this governor to Islam. 

Tdril^-i-Ferishta (RASB. Ms. No. 57). 

39. See for a discu^on of the subject, Origin of the City and the Empire of 
Vijayanagara, p. 96; JOR, xii, pp. 24-5; cf. Ishvari Prasad; Qarauna Turks; 
I. p. 200; n. 32. 
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and elevation to kingship they greatly rejoiced, celebrated feasts in 
his honour, and having accepted him as their king surrendered to 
him the royal lands in their possession. Malik Nalb, who was 
pleased with the change in the attitude of the people, handed over 
to him in obedience to the orders of the Sultan, ‘the fortress and 
the kingdom’ and returned to Dehli. Deorao (Harihara) pacified 
the people who were still recalcitrant, by following a policy of con- 
ciliation; and he even abandoned the idea of recovering ‘the lost 
lands’ belonging to the old kingdom, since he knew that his material 
resources were too meagre to permit him to embark on the enter- 
prise.**® 

Harihara’s arrival in Kampili was not perhaps as peaceful as 
represented by Nuniz. The Vidydranya-Vrttania and Kdlajfidna 
narrate a somewhat different story. Harihara and Bukka, it is 
said, crossed the river Krsiia by means of boats, and proceeded, as 
instructed by the Sul]^n, against King Ballala without loss of time. 
They met him in battle, but sustained a defeat at his hands. 
Unable to join their forces which were separated from them during 
the fight, they wandered abroad and took refuge in a jungle. 
Overcome by fatigue, Harihara soon fell asleep under a tree, resting 
his head on the lap of his brother. He saw in a dream the Saiva 
saint Revana who presented to him a ling a and advised him to 
meet the sage Vidy^anya. Harihara woke up from sleep and 
narrated the strange dream to his brother. Tliey set out at once in 
search of the hermitage of the sage which they seem to have dis- 
covered without difficulty. Vidyarai^ya received his guests 
warmly, and bestowed his blessings on their enterprise; and by his 
grace, their army which was scattered during the engagement with 
Ballala soon reassembled. They set forth again at the head of their 
forces, and having sought out Ballala defeated him in battle and 
established themselves firmly in the country.*^ 

40. Sewell: PE. pp. 298-9. 


41. JOR. xii, pp. 25-6 
E.M.-24 
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Despite the touch of unreality due to the introduction of Hari- 
hara’s dream and his interview with the departed Saiva saint of a 
bygone age, there is nothing improbable in the facts described in 
the Vidydranya Vrttdnta and Kdlajndm, They seem to be more 
in keeping with the trend of events at Kampili during the preced- 
ing years than the pacific succession of incidents narrated by 
Nuniz. It is not at all likely that Somadeva and his followers who 
successfully overthrew the Sultan’s authority and won back their 
freedom shoud have returned to obedience without coercion; and 
Ball^a III who appears to have seized the territory in the neigh- 
bourhood of his kingdom would not have easily relinquished his 
hold upon it. Harihara possibly met with resistance, and did not 
succeed in imposing his authority without hard fighting, although 
the details of this fight are still hidden in obscurity. A few facts 
which seem to indicate dimly the course of this conflict may how- 
ever be noticed here with advantage. Harihara and his brother do 
not appear to have succeeded in getting Anegondi or Kiihjarakona 
immediately after their return from Dehli. The little information 
that is available about their activities before 1336 A.D. is associat- 
ed with the fort of Gutti in the Anantapur district and the country 
in its immediate neighbourhood. In an undated epigraph found in 
the fort, Gutti is said to have been ‘the navel to the wheel of 
sovereignty over the whole earth of the illustrious King Bukka. 
As Bukka was specially associated with Harihara in the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom, Gutti could not have been regarded appro- 
priately as the navel to the wheel of Bukka’s sovereignty at any 
time subsequent to 1335 A.D., when Anegondi, the old capital of 
the kingdom, appears to have been conquered. Therefore, the 
record under consideration must be assigned to a date earlier than 
1335 A.D. It is in this region that Harihara first laid the founda- 
tions of the administrative system which later became the charac- 
teristic feature of the Vijayanagara empire. In a gift deed of the 
time of Harihara, preserved in the Kaifiyat MalamldikanihdUir 


42. Sn, i, p. 167. 
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dinne, it is staled that *in the region bounded by Siddhavatam in 
the east of Giitti, Penugonaa in the south, Maddikere in the west 
and Droiiacalam in the north, Harihara appointed a kamika over 
villages consistini^ of four or five hamlets, and a sthalakaram over an 
area containing 20 or 30 villages having such village karanikas. 
He also appointed for the same region, nddii-gaiidc^s and nadu- 
talaiydrs; and having made appointments in this manner, he grant- 
ed them title deeds which he had caused to be written*.^^ As the 
title deeds to the karanikas and other officials were executed on 
Magha ba 30 Isvara S 1259 (February 27th 1339 A.D.) the reorga- 
nization of the administration must have taken place a little earlier. 
During these early yeairs which preceded the foundation of Vijaya- 
nagara, Harihara and Bukka were engaged in the subjugation of 
territory extending as far east as the Bay of Bengal. The Kapalur 
grant dated 1336 A D., which registers the gift of Kapalur in the 
Candragiri rdjya as an agrahdra to a Brahman, by Harihara, shows 
that the territory from Nayudupeta in the Nellore district to 
Candragiri in Chittore had already passed into his hands.**^ The 
acquisition of Candragiri must have involved Harihara in a conflict 
with Ballala III; for, Candragiri was the capital of the Yadavaraya 
chieftains who owed allegiance to him.^® Though nothing is known 
of this conflet at present, it is certain that Ballala was defeated and 
had to acquiesce in the annexation of Candragiri by Harihara, for 
the fort became the headquarters of a province and remained in the 
possession of the successors of Harihara until the very last days of 
the empire. 

The conquest of Nellore and Udayagiri was accomplished about 
the same time. The earliest record of the Vijayanagara kings found 

43. Further Sources (in the Press). 

44. Ibid. 

45. N.D.I., i, cp. 15. 


46. T.D.E.R. p. 121. 
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In this region is, no doubt, dated in 1343 A.D.;*'' but it appears to 
have come into their possession much earlier. There is reason to 
believe that some time before the appointment of Kampana as the 
governor of Udayagiri in 1343 A.D., the fort with its surrounding 
country was conquered by Bukka. Sayana states, in one of the 
passages of his Alamkarasudhanidhi, that his elder brother, Madhava 
helped Bukkaraja to conquer the earth surrounded by the four 
seas; and that at Udayagiri in the conquered country he and his 
younger brother Bhoganatha resided as the lords of the land.^® 

47. L.R. 4G, pp. 236-7. 

48. Sa eva khalu Madhavo vammatim catus^sdgari- 
Samdkalita-mekhaldm nayati Bukka-rdjam yudhah 
Tam-anvajani Sdyanaa=tam-ami Bhogatidthas—ca—tdzz 
v::ruhhdi^~udayam-dh^ta.vz:::acalam^atra visvesvaram j | 

Bukkardjasy'i catus-samiLdrdlamkrta-vasnynati-samdnayana-sdmarth- 
yam (an) Mayananandane eva Madhava-Mdo niyamyate. Air— 
§ty=adhikarcimdrthah samupdtta-dHa-visese . acala^sabda udaya- 
Sabdas^ra giri-visese niyamyaete. isvara~sabdas=ca rdjani. (Mys, 
Or. Mss. Lib. No. A. 615 p. 211). 

( I am gi’eatly obliged to Mr. V. Raghavan, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer In 
Sanskrit, University of Madras for helping me to correct the corrupt text of 
the Ms.) 

Anoher fact which points out in the same direction must be noticed in this 
context. Bukka had a son who bore the name of Uddagiri Virupanna or Viru- 
panna of Uddagiri, i.e., Udayagiri. The association of the name of Udayagiri 
with Virupanna may be accounted for in three ways, by assuming, (1) that 
he was named after the God Virupaksa of Udayagiri, (2) that he was associat- 
ed for a long time with the administration of the district and (S) that he was 
bom in that fort. It must be pointed out that no temple of Virupaksa is ever 
known to have existed at Udayagiri; nor is there any evidence to support 
the view that he was at any time connected with the administration of the 
district. Therefore, the only plausible way of explaining the association of 
the name of Udayagiri with Virupanna seems to be to presume that he was 
born in that fort. If Virupanna was actually born at Udayagiri that event 
must have happened before 1343 A.D., when Kampana I took charge of the 
administration of the fort; and by that time Virupanna was old enough to be 
posted as the governor of Penugon4a (Sewell: Antiquities, I, p, 120) . 
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This passage from the Alamkurasiidh&vMh’ alludes distinctly 
to the subjugation of the country in the neighbourhood of Udayagiri 
by Bukka with the help of lladhava. As the conquest of this region 
was accomplished partly at least if not wholly before 1336 A.D., as 
shown by Harihara’s grant of the village of Kapalur within forty 
miles in the south of Nellore ,« Bukka’s rule at Udayagiri must 
have commenced earlier. Nellore and probably also Udayagiri 
appear to have been in the possession of the Telugu Codas. A 
Telugu verse addressed to Sangama II by an anonymous poet of his 
court enumerates the nilerr. of Nellore from the time of "Rrukaja- 
deva (i.e. Hkka I) to the accession of Sangama II. It is said that a 
certain Tikkana was the immediate predecessor of Sangama’s father, 
Kampana I.<*® Tikkana who is mentioned by the anonymous author 
of this verse seems to have been identical with the Telugu prince 
Tirukalaraja, whom Daca the Velama lieutenant of the Kakatiya 
general Peda Rudra, installed on the throne of Nellore after expel- 
ling SriranganStha in 1321 A.D.®® Bukka must have come into 
conflict with him and \vrested from him the forts of Nellore and 
Udayagiri with the territories dependent on them. 

Harihara seems to have made a successful attack on Anegondi 
about this time, and captured it with the surrounding territory. 
Althou^ the capture of the city is not directly alluded to in the 
inscriptions of the period, there is scarcely any room for doubt; for, 
the Kapalur and Yairagudi grants mention that in 1336 A.D. 
Kunjarakona (Anegondi) was the capital of Harihara’s kingdom.^’ 
This is confirmed by the evidence of Nuniz who refers to Nagundy 
(i.e., Anegundi) as Harihara’s capital before he laid the foundations 


49. N.D.I., i, cp. 15 
49a. See ante, p. 153. 

50. JOR., xii, p. 203. 

51. N.D.I cp. 15; EC. x; Bg. 70. 
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of Vijayaiiagara.®2 circumstances in which Anegondi came 

into his possession are not known. The activities of Somadeva and 
his allies subsequent to their victories at Anegondi, Mudkal, 
Racur and other places cannot be traced at present. It is not 
improbable that they came into conflict with Harihara and being 
worsted by him in the struggle were compelled to submit to his 
authority, Attention must be drawn in this connection to a fact 
of some importance which has remained so far imnoticed. Tata 
Pimiama and Somadeva, the progenitors of the later Aravidu kings, 
rose to prominence, it may be remembered, in the vicinity of Kur- 
nool. The former overthrew the authority of the Ceruku chiefs 
who held the district under the Kakatiyas and the latter captured 
Kurnool besides several other forts in the neighbourhood; but the 
descendants of Somadeva left, if the testimony of their family 
chronicle preserved in the Bdlabhdgavatam can be relied upon, 
the region round Kurncol, and retired to Aravidu (i.e., Araviti- 
k5ta) in the Cumbiim taluk in the extreme east of the Kurnool dis- 
trict which was then included in the Reddi kingdom of Addanki.^^ 
The causes which led to the retirement oi Somadeva’s descendants 
from the banks of the Tungabhadra to the upper valley of the 
Gundlakamma in the Reddi kingdom are not mentioned in the 


52. Sewell, F.E., pp. 298-3 

53. Bhdrati, vi, p. 852. According to the RdmaYajlyain, however, Aravidu 
was made his headquarters by Somadeva himself. (Sources, p. 82). The 
extent of the Reddi territory in the west can be definitely ascertained from 
contemporary sources. It is seen from Yarra Preggada's Havivayhsam that 
6risailam (Nandikotkur taluk) and Ahobalam (Sirivel taluk) were 
included in the kingdom of Prolaya Verna. Several inscriptions of the early 
Reddi kings are found at l9risailani and other places in the east of Kurnool 
district, whereas not a single record of Vijayanagara rulers prior to A.D. 1385 
has been so far discovered. ITierefore, the region corresponding to the 
Markapur, Cumbum taluks of the Kurnool district must have belonged to the 
Red^is. 
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chronicle. Nevertheless it is not unlikely that their migration 
eastwards was due to some external pressure on their original 
home. As the territory around Kurnool passed into the hands of 
Harihara before 1339-40 A.D,,^ it seems fairly certain that Soma- 
deva or his successor having been dislodged from his ancestral 
abode by Harihara moved towards tlie Reddi frontier where he 
perhaps expected to remain without molestation. 

Harihara successfully put down the rebellion in Kampili and 
fully justified the confidence which the Sultan had placed in him. 
Although he found, on his arrival from Dehli, that his authority was 
confined to a small area roimd about Gutti, he strove hard to 
extend its boundaries, and within a short period of three or four 
years built up with the help of his brother Bukka a kingdom extend- 
ing from Hampi on the Tungabhadra to the Bay of Bengal and 
from the K^a to Candragiri. 


54. L.R. 23, {AtakaXagundu) pp. 52-3; Mack Mss. 15.5.33 (Akumal\a)t 
pp. 307-14, 
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Section 1 

Rebellion in Ma'bar 

While Hanhara was still engaged in reducing Kampili to sub- 
jection, a serious rebellion broke out in Ma’bar in 1334-5 A.D.^ 
Sayyid Jalal-ud-Din whom according to Ibn Bajtu.ta, Muhammad 
bin Tughlaq appointed governor of Ma'bai', stirred up a rebellion in 
the province 'usurped the power, killed the lieutenants and agents 
of the sovereign, and struck coins of gold and silver in his own 
name. ’2 The political disorders in Southern Deccan and the failure 
of the imperial government to maintain tiieir authority seem to have 
kindled the spark of ambition in his bosom and stimulated a desire 
in his mind to carve out for himself an independent Muslim king- 
dom in the South so as to enable him to keep aloft the banner of 
Islam and hold the infidels under subjection. The conditions were 
quite favourable for the successful prosecution of his designs. The 
Telugu country on his northern frontier was seething with rebel- 
lion and the authority of the Sultan had completely broken down. 
Discontent spread into the northern districts of his own province 
along the Telugu frontier where the Hmdus began to manifest signs 
of restlessness. Ball^a III who repudiated his allegiance to the 
Sulj^ was actually camping at Kanci with the officers of his army 
inciting the people probably to rise up in rebellion and make war 


1. IC., V.. p. 139. 

2. Itm Batuta. foreign Notices, p. 217; Baraid, E. D. ZII, p. 243; 
Futuh-us-Saldtinf p. 449. 
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on the Muhammadans.^ If the Hindus were allowed to mature 
their schemes of rebellion without hindrance, the Muslim power 
would be completely swept away from the land before the incom- 
petent government of the Sultan could devise measures for its pro- 
tection. It was necessary to take immediate steps to uphold the 
supremacy of Islam. Sayyicl Jalal-ud-Din, the offspring of the 
Prophet, who proudly stylos himself ‘the father of fakirs and indi- 
gents, the glory of the world and of religion’^ had, therefore, little 
hesitation in casting off the yoke of the heterodox Sultan and 
declaring his independence. 

The news of the outbreak of the rebellion in Ma^bar 
reached the Sultan in his camp in the neighbourhood 
of Kanau] where he had gone to put down an insuiv 
rection of the people. On hearing this information, the Sultan 
did not immediately proceed to Ma’bar, as it is generally believed. 
He did not probably consider that the situation was grave enough 
to demand his presence. Therefore, he despatched an army to 
suppress the revolt and busied himself with the affairs of the Doab. 
Contrary to his expectations, the army sent to Ma’bar turned dis- 
loyal and joined the enemy.^ As soon as the Sultan came to know 
of their treachery, he made up his mind to take the matter into his 
OAvn hands and hastened to Dchli without loss of time. Having 
gathered together fresh forces, he sot out at their head towards 
Ma’bar. When ho arrived at Daiilatabad, he halted there for some- 
time and devoted himself to the reorgamsation of the revenues of 
the province. He then resumed his journey and marched to Tiling 
which he intended to make the basis of his operations in the pro- 
jected campaign against Ma’bar. Therefore, he broke his march on 


3. 397; 401 of 1919. 

4. Ibn Batuta, Foreign Notices, p. 218. 

5. Barani, E.D., III, p. 247. 

E.M.-25 
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arriving at the city of Warangal where he lay encamped for about 
two months gathering material necessary for the war.® The Sultan 
was obliged to abandon the campaign against Ma’bar and return to 
his capital owing to the interventionj as it were, of fate. About the 
time of his arrival a plague broke out in Warangal and a large 
niunber of its inhabitants were carried away. The contagion spread 
into the camp and decimated the troops. Isamy gives a brief but 
graphic account of the pestilence. 

A poisonous destructive wind blew over the city as a conse- 
quence of his inauspicious presence. Many people perished in the 
calamity and surrendered their souls to God; in every house seve- 
ral people who went to sleep lay dead (in their beds) . The king 
was greatly perturbed by the disaster. He was himself afficted by 
the disease and his mind was sorely distressed at the sight of dis- 
ease and death. Nearly hall of the officers of the Dehli army died; 
and the emperor retired from that city because he was himself in 
the agonies of death on account of that disease.*^ 


6. The place where the Sultan was encamped while he was engaged !n 
collecting war material cannot be fixed definitely owing to the divergent 
character of coniemporary evidence. According to Baram, the Sultan halted at 
Warangal* (E.D. III. p. 24?}; Odu Batuta asserts, on the other hand, that he 
"encamped in the town of Badiakdt (Bldar), capital of Tiling, three months 
luarch from Mabar’. (Foreign Notices, p. 218). Although the later Muslim 
historians follow the lead of the former, it is indeed difficult to decide, which 
of the two towns was the actual camping ground of the Sulten. 

How the Sultiin engaged himself diu-ing his stay in Tiling, *I§amy 
briefly relates in his Futuh-us-Saldfin, p. 450. 

^ U)' 


1. FtUill^-iis-Saldtm, p. 450. 
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^Isamy’s testimony is confirmed by Ibn Batuta, He declares 
that a great part of the Sultan’s army perished in the plague. ‘The 
slaves and the mamelukes died as well as the chief amirs like Malik 

Daulat Shall and Amir ’Abd-uHah-ul-Harvy.’’® The Sultan 

had, therefore, to give up the campaign against Ma’bar and order 
an immediate retreat; but before he left the city, he made fresh 
arrangements for the maintenance of his authority in Tiling, as he 
probably apprehended the outbreak of trouble after his departure. 
He appointed Malik Qabui or Maqbul, the deputy Vazir, the gov- 
ernor of Tiling, and having left him at Warangal with a contingent 
of forces to govern the country, he retunied to Daulatabad®, where 
he remained for a short time undergoing treatment. 


8. Foreign Notices, p. 218. 

9. The identity of the officer whom tlie Sultan left at Warangal as hia 
deputy is involved in doubt; for, Ferishta states that the person appointed by 
the Sultan was ‘Imad-ul-Mulk and not Maqbul. As far as one can judge 
from the available sources, ‘ImM-ul-Mulk appears to have been the title of 
Malik SartiZ who died later in a battle with Znfar Khan at Sindhatan on the 
Godavari. Malik Maqbul or Maqbil was the title conferred by Ulugh 

on the Tiling! convert Kattu or Kannu who embraced Islam on the death 
of Prataparudra (E.D. III. p. 367). 

y^ya bin Ahmad, the only writer who describes the titles conferred by 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq on his nobles at llie time of his accession to the 
throne gives the following account. "Malik Qabui became Malik Kabir, Malik 
Sarteez became 'Imad-ul-Mulk; and Malik Maqbul became Kawam~ul- 
Mulk" (TdrtMi-UMuhdrak Shdhi G.O.S., Ixiii p. 99). Ishvari Prasad 
however asserts that Malik Maqbul or Qabui became Vazir-^i-mamdlik under 
the distinguished title of Imad-ul-mulk. The province of Gujaiat was 
entrusted to Malik Maqbul who was elevated to the rank of I^n-i-Jahan. 
(Qamufuz Turks, 1. p. 63) . It is not known whether Malik Maqbul *Imad*ul- 
Mulk was identical with Malik Maqbul Khan-i-Jah^. Unfortunately Ishvari 
Prasad does not mention the source from which he has drawn this informa- 
tion. 
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It was at this lime that he detached Bldar with its surrounding 
country from Telingaijia and having constituted it into a new pro- 
vince, placed it under Shihab Sultany on whom he conferred the title 
of Nu^rat The Sultan was not inclined to prolong his stay 

in Deccan owing to disorders that broke out in different parts of 
the realm. He set out after a stay of one month, from Daulatabad 
and proceeded to Delhi by way of Malwa.^^ 

Section 2 

The Hindu rebellion in Deccan 

The calamity which overtook the Sultan’s army at Warangal 
was, indeed, far-reaching in its effects. The destruction of a large 
part of the royal army reduced the military strength of the Sulpn; 
the abandonment of the campaign against Ma’bar lowered his pres- 
tige; and the false rumour of his death in the plague which spread 
like wild fire all over the empire snapped asunder the slender bonds 
of loyalty which bound the people to the throne. Ibn Batuta who 
was in Delhi at this time briefly describes the consequences of the 
disaster. ‘The provinces revolted, anarchy reigned in the country, 
and little was needed for power to slip from his hands.*^^^ Dec- 


10. BaranI states (E.D. IIT. p. 244) that Qutlugh was also entrust- 
ed at this time with the administration of Marhafta. There is, however, 
good reason to believe that Qutlugh Qian was the governor of Marhatta 
even before the Ma’bar rebellion. According to ’Isamy, it was Qutlugh 

who sent a messenger to the Sultan while he was returning from Warangal 
informing him that Malik Ho^ang had revolted. (Futuh^usSaldtin, p, 450), 

11. Futuh-us-Saldtin, p. 451. 

12. Ibn Batuta, Travels, Defremery and Sanguinetti iii, pp. 333-4, (I am 
obliged to Miss K. M. Soumini, M.A., M.Litt, a former research student in the 
department for translating this passage from the French for my use) . Cf. 
ForcHifn Notices, p. 219. 
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can which was the scene of the disaster was affected more pro- 
foundly than the other parts of the empire. The Muslim nobles as 
well as the Hindu chiefs hastily shook oif the yoke of Dehli and 
proclaimed their independence. The first attempt to overthrow the 
Sultan’s authority was made by Malik Hoshang who seems to have 
held a fief in the neighbourhood of Daulatabad.^^ He rose in revolt as 
soon as the false rumour of the Sultan’s death in Tiling reached his 
ears; but he soon discovered his mistake; and apprehending danger 
he fled in alarm to Badahra, a hill-fort whose situation remains still 
unidentified, and besought the protection of its Hindu ruler.^^ On 


13. Ibid pp. 335-36; Foreign Notices, p. 326. 

It is doubtful whether Malik Hoshang rebelled against the Sulj^n 

though ’Isamy states explicitly that he did so 

Futuh-us-Saldtin, p. 450. 

Ibn Batuta, however, declares that on bearing the rumour of the 
death of the Sultan Hoshang fled from Daulatabad to Konkan. If this were 
true, Hoshang could not have risen in rebellion against the Sultan whom he 
believed to have been dead. His flight from Daulatabad must have been due 
to his fear of some one whom perhaps he expected to succeed the Sulj^. 

In some of the modern works on the history of the Tughlaq Sultans, it 
is stated that Malik Hoshang was the governor of Daulatabad (See Ishvari 
Prasad, Qrfrai/na Turks, I. p. 148; Agha Mahdi Husain, the Fise and Fall of 
Muhammad Bin Tunhl'dq, p. 161). This is nol based on facts. Ibn Batute 
on whose authority this statement is evidently made states simply that 
Hoshang was, at the time of his rebellion, in Daulatabad (Travels, Defre- 
mery and Sanguinatti. III. p. 335-6). As a matter of fact, it was Qutlugh 
IGian who was the governor of the place at that time, (Isamy: Futuh-us- 
Salatln, p. 450) . 

14. Futuh-us^Saldtxn, p. 450, 

The British Museum Ms. has Badasra. Ibn Baj^ta, however, does not 
mention the name of the fort; he places it somewhere in the hills between 
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obtaining the Intelligence of the insurrection, the Sulj^n, who was 
proceeding by easy stages to Daulatabad in a litter, marched to 
Badahra and demanded that Hoshang should be handed over to 
him. The Hindu prince who was a man of honour refused to com- 
ply with the Sultan's demand and defied him to do his worst. It is 
difficult to imagine what steps the Sultan would have taken to en- 
force obedience to his commdans, had not Hoshang lost courage 
and fled suddenly to Konkan. The Sultan showed no inclination to 
continue the hostilities against Badahra, and leaving the insolent 
Hindu prince who deserved severe chastisement for his misdemean- 
our unpunished, he resumed his journey to Daulatabad where he 
soon got reconciled with Hoshang, through the instrumentality of 
Qutlu^ ^.an, the governor of Marhatta. 

The rebellion of Malik Hoshang, brief and ineffectual as it was, 
reveals the extent to which the Sulj^n’s power was reduced. A 
petty Hindu chief, at best the master of a mountain stronghold, 
dared to defy the Sultan in person, and yet was allowed to go with 
impunity. The conduct of the prince of Badahra was symptomatic of 
the general attitude of the Hindus towards the imperial government. 
The hateful tyranny which had been grinding them for years began 
to betray signs of approaching breakdown. They should bestir 
themselves and concert measures to precipitate its downfall. They 
remained long under the spell of the nightmare and it was time 
that they made an attempt to shake off the morbid influence which 
cramped their spirits. Hindu society was in a state of ferment 
and the leaders of the community were busy formulating schemes 


Daiilatabad and Konkan and calls its Hindu ruler Burabrah. (Travels, 
Defr^mery and Sanguinetti, iii. p, 335-6) . ’Isamy^s account is perhaps more 
authentic, as he had better facilities of obtaining accurate information about 
the incidents that occun-ed in Daulatabad and its neighbourhood than Ibn 
Batuta. It may be reniembercd that ’I^zny was at this time residing in 
DaulatabSd. 
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for the expulsion of the mlecchas and the revival of the ancient 
dftama. 

The Hindus of Tiling who partially succeeded in recovering their 
freedom naturally took the lead. Prolaya Nayaka, their leader, was 
probably dead by this time; and he was succeeded by his cousin 
Kapaya Nayaka, a man of keen insight and great ability. Kapaya 
Nayaka, like most of his contemporaries, knew that the TugU.aq 
imperialism was at an end; and that the time was propitious to 
make an earnest attempt to restore the Hindu supremacy; but un- 
like others, he clearly saw that the task was not easy of accomplish- 
ment due to the presence of large bodies of Mussalinans in the land. 
The aniirs and grandees who settled down with their dependents 
and slaves in the country; the foreign merchants and adventurers 
who followed the Dehli armies to Deccan in search of fortune or 
employment; and the large community of Hindu converts who em- 
braced Isl^ owing to fear, conviction, or considerations of political 
advancement were not expected to remain idle and suffer the Hindus 
to win back their freedom. Notwithstanding their mutual jealousies 
and distrust of the Sultan and his government, they might, in the 
face of common danger, join together and obstruct the progress of 
the Hindu restoration. To neutralise their strength and overcome 
their opposition Kapaya conceived the idea of uniting the Hindus 
of the South into a pan-Hindu federation. It was not, however, 
possible to give material shape to the idea without the active co- 
operation of the other Hindu leaders, specially Ball^a III, the most 
powerful of the Southern Hindu kings who still managed to keep 
himself upon the throne. If Kapaya could persuade Ballala to join 
hands with him, the other Hindu princes might be expected to lend 
him support without hesitation. The military position of the Hindus 
would be immensely strengthened and their chances of success 
against the Mussalmans greatly multiplied. Therefore, Kfipaya 
paid secretly a visit to Dwarasamudra and explained in person to 
Ballaja the object of his mission. Ferishta gives an accoimt of what 
took place at Dwarasamudra during this visit. 
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“At this time,” says Ferishta, ‘Kishn Nayak (Kanba 
Nayak),^^ son of Laddar Dev, who was in the neighbourhood of 
Warangal, went alone to BallM Dev who was the great king of 
Karnatak and said “the Mussalmans having entered the countries of 
Tiling and Karnatak entertain the idea that they should extirpate 
us once for all; this matter demands anxious consideration.' Ballal 
Dev summoned the grandees of his kingdom, and asked their ad- 
vice. After deep deliberaticn and careful examination they decided 
that Ballal Dev, leaving all his dominions behind, should make the 
frontier of his kingdom in the path of the armies of Islam his capital, 
and liberate Ma’bar, Kampila and Dhorsamand from the power of 
the Mussalmans; and likewise Kishn Nayak (Kanba Nayak) should 
seize Warangal at this time which was siiitable for wresting it from 
the possession of the court of Dehli.”^® 

Ballala accepted the advice of his councillors, and having given 
a solemn undertaking to Kishn Nayayak that he would co-operate 
with him in his enterprise, sent him back to his country. He then 
proceeded to concert measures for implementing the terms of the 
agreement. 

‘BallM Dev,' according to Ferishta, ‘built in an inaccessible place 
in the hilly tract on his frontier a city in the name of his son, Sajan 
Ray^"^ which came to be known as Bijan Nagar; and in course of 
time, on account of frequent usage it was changed into Bijanagar. 
A large body of Jiorse and foot having followed Kishn Nayak. 
(Kanha Nayak) he captured Warangal at first. The Vazir Malik 
Tmad-ul-Mulk came fleeing to Daultabad (Dehli). Afterwards, 
Ballal Dev having given assistance to Kishn Nayak (Kanba Nayak) 
they dragged out of the clutches of the Mussalmans from both sides 


15. RASB. Ms No.D. 57. 

IS. TMs]%*i^F 0 ri 8 hta, (Naval Kishore Pr««), p. 13S. 

17, Sajan Ray appears to be a scribal error for Bijan Ray. 
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the kings of Ma’bar and Dborasamand who from ancient times were 
the tributaries to the kings of Karnatak.^® 

The account of Ferishta is not quite genuine; for the accuracy 
of some of his facts is not beyond dispute. In the first place, the 
date which he assigns to the outbreak of this rebellion is much 
later than the actual time of its occurrence. As a matter of fact, a 
comparison with contemporary histories reveals that the rebellion in 
Tiling broke out actually in 737 A.H., some seven years earlier than 
the date suggested by Ferishta.^^ Secondly, the name of the leader 
of the Tiling! rebels was not Kishn (Kanba) Nayak, as stated by 
Ferishta, but Kapaya Nayak; nor was he, as pointed out already, 
a son of Ladder Dev or Prataparudra. Thirdly, Ballal Dev, i.e., 
Ball^a III was not the erstwhile overlord of Dhorasamand, but the 
king of Dhorsamand itself, a fact which Ferishta does not seem to 
have been aware of. Otherwise, he would not have made Ballala 
his own tributary. Lastly, Ballala had no son of the name of Sajan 
or Bijan Ray; nor had he any connection with the foundation of 
Vijayanagara.2® However, Ferishta’s narrative despite its inaccu- 


18. TUnl^-i-FerUhtay (Naval Kishore Press), p. 138. 

19. IC. V. pp. 268>9 cf . Agha Mahdi Husain, Hise and Fall of Muhammad 
Bin TuQhluq, p. 162. 

20. The evidence of Ferishta is not trustworthy; for he appears to have 
incorporated into his history without discrimination any story about the 
foundation of the city which reached his ears. At the end of his work he 
narrates a story which differs considerably from the one that attributes the 
foundation to Ballala III. “The other most powerful Raja of Hindustan ” says 
he, “is the Raja of Karnatak in the Deccan. One of the kings of that place 
Bijay Jayachand who was on the throne of the kingdom 900 years before this, 
in as much as he caused the city of Bijanagar to be built, made it famous by 
his own name. His descendants knowing it to be auspicious took considera- 
ble trouble in making it prosperous so that the inhabited area of that city 
reached seven miles. The first person who rebelled in Hindustan and gave 

E.M.— 26 
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racies and false statements is not entirely fictitious; for, as pointed 
out in an earlier context, it embodies the kernel of truth which 
demands close consideration. 'Ihe rebellion in Ma’bar and Kampila 
and the replacement of the Muslim power by the Hindu authority 
lend support to Ferishta’s narrative. The king of Ma’bar who for- 
merly paid tribute to the Rayas of Kaniatak was very probably the 
^ambuvaraya, for the northern districts of Ma’bar, specially Chinr 
gleput, North Arcot and South Arcot were subjected to the authority 
of the Sambuvarayas about this time; and Ekamranatha, one of 
the chiefs who flourished at this timc^^ appears to have expelled the 
Muhammadans from the country and assumed, in coimnemoration 
of his victory, the title of Venruman^koiiddn or ’he who took the 
earth by conquest.’^^ As the 17th regnal year of Venruman-kon- 
corresponds with S. 1260 (1338 A.D.), he seems to have ascend- 
ed the throne in 1321-22 A.D.^^ Howevei, no traces of his rule are 
found in any part of the country before his 14th regnal year (1335-36 
A.D.), though from that time his records run up in a series until 
his 18th regnal year (1339-40 A.D.).^^ Evidently, Vemuman-kon- 
4an had little or no power during the first thirteen years of his 


currency to sedition and mutiny against the Ray of the kingdom of Kanauj 
was the ancestor of the Rayas of Karnatak. So it has been described. 
Maharaja who was his contemporary went on an expedition, expelled Subavaray, 
the ruler of the Deccan; and his descendants held the sovereignly from gene- 
ration to generation rmtil the time when the king of the name of Ramraj who 
having waged war in 970 A.H. with the rulers of the Deccan was slain by 
them”^Tan]!^-i-Ferishta, (Naval Kishore Press), Part n p. 420. 

21. A.R.E., 33 of 1933-4. 

22. /bid, 1924, Pt. ii, papra 27. 

23. Ibid, 29 of 1933-4. 

24. Ibid, 46 of 1900; 435 of 1903; 42, 48 of 1921; 499 of 1926; 398 of 1928- 

29; 89 of 1932-33; 29, 33 of 1933-34; I. No. 77. 
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reii^n, a fnrt wViich must be attributed to the Muslim occupation 
of the country. It may be remembered in this connection that 
Ma’bar was conquered by Ulugh ^^an in 1323 A.D.; and that it 
formed an integral part of the Dehli Empire up to the outbreak of 
Sayyid Jalal-ud-Din’s rebellion in 1334-5 A.D. The Muhamma- 
dan invasion, and the consequent destruction of the Hindu temples 
and the devastation of the counrty-side are, in fact, alluded to as 
events that had taken place just before that time in the earliest of 
Venruman-kondan’s inscriptions.^ Therefore, it may be reasonably 
assumed that Ekamranatha tSambuvaraya, reconquered the country 
from the Mussulmans. The presence of Ballala III in 1334-5 A.D. 
at Conjeevaram, the capital of Sambuvaraj^a, definitely indicates the 
existence of friendship between them;^ and it is not at all unlikely 
that the latter received some help, as suggested by Ferishta, from 
Ballala in his war against the Mtissalmans. 

Kampili, another province which, according to Ferishta, 
Ball^a III and Kishn (Kanba) i.e., Kapaya Nayak intended to 
liberate from the Muslim authority obtained its freedom at the 
same time. Although Ferishta records the decision of the Hindu 
leaders to help the people of KampUi to win back their freedom, he 
does not state whether they .actually carried it into effect. This 
was probably due to the attitude of the governor of Kampili which 
rendered outside intervention superfluous. The governor whom 
SuMn Muhammad had appointed apostatized, as" stated by Barani, 
from Islam and declared his independence.^ There is thus consi- 
derable truth in Ferishta’s accoimt; and notwithstanding the num- 
erous inaccuracies which cast the shadow of doubt on its genuine- 


25. A.R.E., 434 of 1903. 

26. Ibid, 401 of 1919. 

27. Tdrikh^i-Firuz Shdhi, Madras Government Or. Mss, Library D. 
No. 298. 
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ness, it is impossible to ignore its value and reject altogether the 
information which it furnishes. 

The events connected with the Hindu rebellion mentioned by 
Ferishta may now be considered in greater detail in the light of 
the meagre information that is available for examination at pre- 
sent. The first step which Ballala is said to have taken was to shift 
his capital to an inaccessible place on his northern frontier in order 
to bar the path of the Muslim armies. This is not improbable, as 
an attack from Daulatabad might bo reasonably expected in the 
circumstances. Qutlugh Khan, the governor of Marhatta was not 
likely to remain idle watching the rebellious activities of the South- 
ern Hindus without making an attempt to suppress them and restore 
the authority of the imperial government. Therefore, it was not 
at all unlikely that Ballala should have temporarily shifted his 
residence to the Muslim frontier to provide against the eventuality 
of an attack from the north. The statement that, on this occasion, 
he laid the foundations of a new city, not to speak of Vijayanagara, 
must, however, be rejected as totally false, as it is contradicted by 
the available contemporary evidence. 

As soon as Ballala strengthened his northern frontiers and 
secured it against Muslim invasion, he seems to have sent an auxi- 
liary force to the assistance of Kapaya Nayaka for liberating Telin- 
gana. What happened after this is not on record. Barani contents 
himself by summing up laconically the final result of the revolt and 
Ferishta adds but little to increase the stock of information. Malik 
Maqhul who had to face immense odds suffered defeat; and finding 
that he could do little against the Hindus, he abandoned Warangal 
and fled precipitately to Daulatabad. 

The fall of Warangal was immediately followed by the out- 
break of revolt in Kampili. Barani and Ferishta both refer, as 
noticed already, to the simultaneous outbreak of rebellions in Tiling 
and Kampili and the overthrow of Muslim government. Moreover, 
the former declares explicitly that the relation of Kampila who rose 
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up in revolt had seized Kampili.^^ Therefore, it is certain that 
Harihara, on hearing of the final defeat of the Mussalmans in Tiling 
and the re-establishment of Hindu government in Warangal under 
Kapaya Nayak, picked up courage, reno\mced Islam and having re- 
entered the Hindu fold he declared his independence. To cele- 
brate the victory over his enemies and the restoration of the coun- 
try to the Hindus, he laid the foundation of a new city on the south- 
ern bank of the Tungabhadra opposite to his capital Kuhjarakdna 
(Anegundi) and gave it the appropriate name of Vijayanagara. He 
also celebrated his coronation, according to the ritual prescribed in 
the Mstras on 18th April 1336 A.D., in the presence of God Viru- 
paksa at Hampi.^ 

Hindu leaders had accomplished successfully a great part 
of their task by liberation of Tiling and Karnata; but Ma'bar 
was still under Muslim rule. Sayyid Jalal-ud^Din who declared 
his independence at Madura, as stated earlier, in 1334-5 A.D. was 
expected to take necessary steps to consolidate his power now that 
the fear of an invasion from Dehli was completely set at rest. If 
they were earnestly desirous of liberating Ma’bar, they had to 
strike at once and recover the countiy before he could establish 
himself firmly. Therefore, Ekamranaiha 6ambuvaraya rose up 
against the Mussalmans, and managed to mop up, with the help of 
Ballala III andJCapaya Nayaka, the Muhammadan settlements in 
the northern districts of the country (i.e., Tondaimandalam) . 
Ferishta’s statements that Ballala and Kishn (Kapaya) Nayaka 
drew the king of Ma’bar from both sides out of Muslim control 


28. Tdril^-i-Fh iiz Slidhl, Madras Govt. Or. Mss. Library, D. No. 298, 
Cf. Tdrlkh-i-Ferishta, (RASB. D. 57) . 

iN.) ^ J 1 (.to xi+i/ j 


29. NDI. I. cp. 15. SeweU: Hist. Insc., p. 185. 
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seems to suggest that the Hindu authority was re-established over 
the whole of Ma’bar. This is, however, not true; for the whole of 
the lower Kaveri valley, and the coastal region extending perhaps 
as far as the island of Ramesvaram remained in the possession of 
Sayyid Jalal-ud-Din and his successors, until they were finally sub- 
dued by Kum^a Kampana thirty-five years later. The liberation 
of Ma’bar was, therefore, only partial; and notwithstanding the 
continuous efforts of Ballala during the remaining years of his life, 
he did not succeed in overcoming the Muslim resistance. Though 
certain parts of the peninsula, like Ma’bar still remained in the 
hands of the Muhammadans, the power of the TugUaq SuMns was 
completely broken, and they lost all their territories in the Deccan 
with the exception of Marhatta. New Hindu kingdoms had come 
into existence and the political geography had undergone a change, 
and the stage was thus readjusted for the enactment of the next 
scene in the political drama of the country. 
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extent of the kingdom 152-4; 156, 
Governors of 158; rebellion of 177- 
82; Harihara as the Governor of 
183-6; puts down the rebellion 191, 
192; 200, liberation of 202-5, 

Kampilideva, rise in Doravadi> 4, 51. 

Kampili Raya or Kampila, 74, unsuc- 
cessfully attacked by Kafur, 75; son 
of 121; 134, offers asylum to Baha- 
ud-Din, 135; 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 
141, fall of 142; 143, 146n, 151, 152, 
178n, 181, 182, 204. 

Kanba Nayak, 169n, 200, 201, 203. 

Kanci (Conjeevaram) , 1, captured by 
Kakatiya armies 6; under the 
Plm^yas, 7, 8; occupied by Ravivar- 
man Kula^khara and reconquered 
by Prataparudra, 9, defeat of ‘Panca 
Pa^yas* at 45; 63n, 64n, 89n, Ravi- 
varman crowned at 90; 91, 192, 203. 

Kandhyana, 128, 145, Kondhana, 146n, 
147, surrender to Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq, 147-8. 

Kanha, Governor of Lachura under 
Hamadeva, 15, resists Garshasp 
Malik, 16; 150n. 

Kaixyk Ni^ak, 169, 170, identical with 
Kapaya Nayak, 171; 174, 181n. 


Kanya Payak (Kanya Nayak), 169n. 

Kapa or Kapa Nid, 170, 171. 

Kdpdlikas, 165. 

Kapalur grant, 187, 189. 

Kapaya Nayaka, 159, 168, 170, succeeds 
Prolaya, 171, 175, meets Ballala III 
secretly, 199, 201, 203, 204. 

Kdranika, 187. 

Karikala Cola, 1. 

Karnika, 187. 

Kataka, and Devagri, 17n, 18. 

Katanna, son of Kampila, 137, 138. 

Katari Saluva Raseya Nayaka, an 
officer of Ballala III, 82. 

Katbay Nayak (Kanya Nayak), 169n. 

Kattu or Kannu, Tiling! convert, 195?i, 

Kawam-ul-Mulk, 195n. 

lOialjis, 13, 76, 101, 122. 

jyian-i-Jahan, 195ti. 

Khizr Bahram, under Baha-ud-Din 
Garshasp, 132, 133. 

Khi^rivhan, 39, 72n, 76. 

i^iuiasan, 128. 

KJiusrau Amir, 15?i, 17n, 21n, 28n, 

30n 3371, 34?i, 35, 36, 39, 40, 41, 43, 
44, 47n, 48?i, 49ii, 50ii, 51, 52n, 53; 
54, 5671, 6071, 61n, 62n, 63n, 6471, 6571, 
69, 76n, 7971, 80 ti, 81n, 83, 84n, 86, 88n, 
97n, 107n, 142n. 

JUiusrau IGian, favourite of Mubarak 
Shah, 79, 80, 8l7i, 82, leads Tiling 
expedition 83-6; 87, quells Yak 
Lakhy rebellion 91-3; Ma'bar 
expedition 94-6; 97 98, 10671, IOTti, 
122, called Nasir-ud-Din, 157. 

Khwaja Haji, 30, distinguishes in the 
second Tiling invasion 32; 61, 99, 
104, 107n, 118. 

^waja-i-Jalian, other name of Malik 
Zada, 136n, 139. 

Kishli (Kishlu) Khan, 131n, 148, 163. 

Kishna Nayak (Kanba Nayak), 200, 
201, 203, 205. 

Kisu (Ke^va) Mai, one of the officers 
of Ballala IH, 56. 

KoUs in the Seuna kingdom, 74, 147, 

KoUam Era, (1096 A.D.), 71n. 

Kondavidu, 172, 

Kopperunjinga invades Kakatiya 
dominions, 8. 
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Koravi Goparaju, 17071. 

Kotgir (Kotagiri?), fort invested by 
Majir Abu Rija, 100, 110. 

Kotikanti Raghava 178n. 

Kotwdl 123n, Police Commissioner, 
160, 161. 

Krsna Kandhara, successor of 
Singhana, 3. 

Krsna Nay aka, son of Pratapa- 
rudra(?) 169, 170, identical with 
Kapaya Nayak, 171. 

Kulasekhara, Maravarman I, 2, 8, 10, 
48, 49n, 53, 65, 66, 68, 144; 154. 

Kula^khara, Maravarman II, 156n. 

Kulasekhara, one of the ‘Pahca 
Pandyas*, 45. 

Kulasekhara ,Ravivarman, the king 
of Kerala, 8, 9, 65, 66, 89n, 90, 91. 

Kulottunga Cola I and the ‘Panca 
Pandyas^ 46n, 71n, 72n. 

Kulottunga Cola III, 2, 

Kumara Kampana, 206. 

Kumdra Rdmana Carite, a Kanarese 
chronicle, 120. 

Kumara Ramanatha, son of Kampili 
Raya, 121, 135, 137, 138, 139. 

Kummata, 74, 133, 134n, 136, 137, 
138, 140, in Muslim hands 141, 
163, 178ti. 

Kuhjarakona (Anegondii), 186, 189, 

205. 

Kuntl, a fort, 120, 121. 

L 

Ladder Deo, Rai of Tiling 21, 22n, 
28n, 38, 41, 200, 201. 

Laksmesvar, 143n. 

Layingadeva, victory over the 

Muhammadans, 25n. 

Lenkas, retainers, 170n. 

Lingdyats, 166. 

M 

Ma’bar, 21, 41, 43, 44, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
51n, 52, 53, 57, 58, 59, 67, 68, 69 7i, 
72n, 83, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 93, 94, 
95, 96, 99, 10771, 122, 123, 124, 125; 
128, 144, 149 extent of the kingdom 


154-5, 156, 157, 159; administration 
under Tughlaq, 159-60; 161; rebel- 
lion in 192-6; liberation, partial 
200, 201, 202, 203, 205, 206. 

Madhava, 153, 188, 189. 

Madhiira Vijayam of Gang§ Devi, 
63n. 

Madura, 44, 46, 48, attacked by Malik 
Kafur 64-5; 68, 69, 70, 88n, 123, 154, 
160, 205. 

Maduraittalavaraldru, 159. 

Mahadeva, Seuna monarch 3, invades 
Telingana, 5. 

Mahmud Khan, brother of Ulugh 
I^n, 98, 113, 157, 160. 

Mahmud Sartiha, an officer of Malik 
kafur, 52. 

MMiur, 154. 

Mailagideva, identified with Mallugl, 
4n. 

Mailagideva of Polavasa, 47i. 

Mai Afghan, warrior with Ulugh 
Khan, 99, 104, 112n. 

Malikah-i-Jahan, mother-in-law of 
Garshasp Malik, 13. 

Malik Ahmad Jhltam, 27 , 28, 29n-. 

Malik Daulat Shah, 195. 

Malik Faklm-ud-DIn Juna (Muham- 
mad bin Tughlaq), 23, 24, 25. 

Malik Gul Afghan, IIIti. 

Malik Haji, 96. 

Malik Hoshang, 19671, revolt of 197-8. 

Malik Jhajo, nephew of Nusrat 
Khan, 23, 24. 

Malik Kabir, 19571. 

Malik Kabul or Maqbiil, Governor of 
Tiling, 159. 

Malik (Na’ib) Kafur, 4, 8, 10, 21, 24, 
leads the second Devaglri expedi- 
tion, 30; 31, second Tiling expedi- 
tion, 32-4, 36-42; expeditions 

against Dwarasamudra and Ma^bar, 
43, 44, 45n, 46, 49, 50, 51n, 52, 54- 
63; attacks Madura, 64, 65; 67-72, 
rules the Yadava kingdom 73; 
74-6; death of 77; 78n, 79, 80n, 81, 
88, 94, 95, 106n, lOTti, 122, 124; 135n; 
143, 144, 150n, 155, 157, 160, 
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Malik Majlr Abu Rija, 93, 100, 110, 
111, 132, 157, 160. 

Malik Mai, 96. 

Malik Maqbul or Maqbil, Governor 
of TUing, 158, 159, 195, 204. 

Malik (Na’ib) Muhammad, 158, 177, 
178, 179, 180, 185. 

Malik Nabu, 32n, 67. 

Malik Na’b ’Imad-ul-Mulk (Malik 
(Maqbul), 150n. 

Malik Nemal, 109. 

Malik Nemi (See Nemi Kharr), 123. 

Malik Qutb-ui-Mulk accompanies 
Malik Zada, 132. 

Malik Rukn-ud-Din, amir of Gujarat, 
136, 137, 138. 

Malik Sartiz (Sarteea), 195n. 

Malik Takln, 108n. 

Malik Talabgha of Nagur, 92, 96. 

Malik Tigin, 96, 99, 101, 104, 105, 107, 
108; 111. 

Malik Timur, 96, 99, 101, 102, 104, 
105, 107, 108, 111. 

Malik Yak Lakhy, Governor of 
Devagiri 81, rebellion of 87, 91, 92; 
157. 

Malik Zada Ahmad Ayas, Governor of 
Gujarat 132, 133, 136, leads the third 
invasion against Kampila, 139, 140, 
141; capture Hosdurg, 142-3; 145, 
146n. 

Malky conquered by Khusrau 
IGian, 93, 94n. 

Mallideva, nephew of Ramadeva, 74. 

Mallikarjuna Panditaradhya, 166. 

MaUugi, Seuna Chief, 4n. 

Manarangodari Raju, 25n. 

Manar Barmul (Mannar Perumal), 
44, 48. 

Mankul, 48. 

Monne Chiefs, 177, 179. 

Manneru, river, 154. 

Manumasiddha II, son of Tikka I, 
appeals to Ganapati, 7n; 12. 

Marco Polo, 2, 45. 

Marhatpurl, 63, 64n. 

Markanam, 47n, 64ii. 

Markatanagara (Marhatpurl?)' 63n. 

Maya^ the father of Mklhava, 153, 


Mileque neby or Melinebiqy, identical 
with Malik Mutianimad 158, 177, 
180. 

Mongols, 26. 

Mubarak Shah, Sultan, 9, title of 
Qutb-ud-Din 77, in the Deccan 78, 
despatches ©usrau Kh^ against 
Tiling 83; 91, 96, 143, 144, 155, 157. 

Mudugur, battle of, 8. 

Mughals 20, expedition against by 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq, 128-9; 
163n. 

Muhammad bin Tughlak 24, transfers 
capital to Devagiri 122; 123, routs 
the Mughals, 128-9; 130n, 131, 

132n, 134n, 136n, 145, 146, 149, 152, 

158, 163, 171, 172, 175, 183n; 184n, 
192. 195n, 203. 

Mul^aimnad of ^or, IS. 

Muj^id, BahmanI SuMn, 551. 

Mummadi Singeya Nayka, ruler of 
Kampili, 74, 134. 

Muppidi Nayaka, General of Prata- 
parudra, 91. 

Musimuri family, 168, 170, 171, 173, 
177. 

N 

Nacana Soma, 12. 

Nada Bala Nayak, Hindu chief, 
rebellion, 179. 

Nddw-gaudas, 187. 

Nadu^talaiydrSf 187. 

Naga Nayaka, Chief of the Kolis, 
74, 147. 

Nd'ih or Na*ib~vazir, Governor, 157, 

159. 

Nd'ih-i’-'ariz, 96. 

Nanak Hindi, 32n. 

Naraldkavlra, Commander of Kulot- 
tunga Cola I, 72 ti. 

Narasimha I, one of the Nava 

Ballalas, 182n. 

Narasimha II, Hoysala, 2, enters Cola 
territory, 9, one of the Nava 

Ballalas, 18271. 

Narasimha III, one of the Nava 

Ballalas, 182n. 

Narmada, river, 41. 
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Nasir, son of the Raya of Kampili, 

m. 

NasIr-ud-DIn, a noble of Yak Lakhy, 

92. 

Nava Ballalas, 182. 

Nazir KahtunI, wanior with Ulugh 
lUian, 99, 112. 

Nazir Kulazar, warrior with Ulugh 
99, 112, 114. 

Nekarikallu insc., 173, 

Nemi Sian or Nemi Mulk, a Com- 
mander of the Sulj^ of Dehli, 70, 
136u. 

Nidugal, Telugu Cola principality, 11, 
Nizam-ud-DIn Ahmad, 14n, 15n, 23n, 
50n, 78n, 115n, 174, 175, 182n, 184n. 
Nuniz, 134n, 140, 141n, 142n, 143n, 153, 
150n, 158, 161n, 163, 177, 180, 181, 
184, 185, 186, 189. 

Nusrat 70. 

O 

Okkuru(Jaiyan, 89. 

P 

Palkuriki Somanatha, 166. 

‘Pahca Pandyas’, 45, 46, mentioned 
in Cola insc., 46n; 91, 154. 
Panchamln, an officer of ’Ala-ud-Din, 
28n. 

Pandharpur, Somesvara’s expedition 
up to, 3. 

Pandya Guru, identification of 44n. 
Pandyas, 1, 2, 7, 8, 44, 89 m, 90, 

91, 144, 156ti. 

Paraddra-Sodara^Rdrnana-Kathe, 137 . 
Parakrama Pandya (acc. 1315 A.D.), 
captive at Dehli, 71n; 123, 124n. 
Parakrama Pandya, Maravarman, 
156n. 

Parakrama P^dya, one of tlrts 
‘Panca Pan<Jyas’, 45, 46n. 
Parasuramadeva, the dalavdy of 
Ramacandra Seuna, 4, 50, 52. 
PdsupataSf 165. 

Pasupula Chiefs, 178. 

Pedda Rudra, 189. 

Penganga, river, 154. 

Pocaya Nayaka, 170 


Potuganti Maili, Officer of Pratapa- 
rudra 24, 25, 41, 42. 

Pi'anahita, river, 154. 

Pratdpacaritram, 35, 170n. 

Prataparudra, Kakatiya, 5n, 6, 8 
military exploits 9; 24, 25, meets 
the second Tiling expedition, 33, 
34?i, 35n, 36, 37, 38; makes peace 
with Malik Kafur, 39, 41; defeats 
the ‘Panca Pandyas’ 45; 47n, 59, 82, 
83, peace with Stusrau Khan, 
84-6; 91, throws off Muslim yoke 
97, Ulugh Khan’s expedition against 
100, 101, 104, 105, 106, 108, 109, 110, 
117, captivity and death of 118-9, 
120, 121, 122n, 156n, 166, 167, 169, 
170, 175, 177n, 178n, 182, 183, 195n, 
201 . 

Pratdparudriyam by Vidyanatha, 34n. 

Prolaya Nayaka, 119n, 120n, 170, 171, 
date of his revolt, 172-4; 175, 176, 
178, 199. 

Prolaya Verna (See Verna), 172, 173, 
174, 175, 176, 178, 190n. 

Q 

Qadar Khan, warrior with Ulugh 
IQian, 99, 104, 118. 

Qara Beg, 37. 

Qatlah Nehang, officer of Malik 
Kafur, 52. 

Qawam-ud-Din, accompanies Malik 
Zada, 132, 133. 

Qaz! Ahmad Ghafarl, 28 ti, 29n. 

Quilon, 44, 70n. 

Qutb-ud-Din, Sul]^n — See Mubarak 
Shah. 

Qu^b-ul-Mulk, amir of Gujarat, 136, 
leads an expedition against Kam- 
pila, 138, 139. 

Qutlugh, the . royal huntsman of 
Mubarak Shah, 87. 

Qutlugh IChan, Governor of Devagiri 
157, Viceroy of Deccan, 159, 196 ti, 
197n, 198, 204. 

R 

Racanna or Raja, son of Bolla 
Reddi, 178n. 

Ha^ava, the lieutenant of Sangama 
Deva, 30, 
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Raghava, minister of Ramadeva, 78, 
79, 80, 81n. 

Rajahmundry, captured by Ulugh 
Khan, 125. 

Rajaraja Cola III, 9. 

Rajaraja Sundara Pandya, 89. 

Rakhu (Raghav?), 93. 

Ramacandra, Seuna, 3, 4. 

Ramadeva, Yadava ruler of Deva- 
giri, 15, 16u, 17, treaty with 

Garshasp Malik, 18, 19; 20, 22, 
different versions of his rebellion, 
26-28; 29, 30, 31, 33, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 56, 59. 70, 71, death of 72, 78, 
89, 120, 134, 150. 

Raananatha Hoysala, expelled by M^ 
Kulasekhara I 2, invades Seuna 
dominios, 3, 10. 

Ramanatha, 183. 

Ramaraja, brother of Ganapanara- 
dhya, 122n. 

Rilmesvaram, 44n, 68, 69, 70, 206. 

Ramr§j, 202n. 

Ranakadeva or Ranaka Gopadeva, 
36n. 

Ranbavla, warrior with Ulugh Kian, 
99. 

Rantambhor, conquest of 28n, captur- 
by Nemi Khan, 70. 

Ravella clan, 109. 

‘Ray-i-Rayan’ title bestowed on 
R^adeva, 31. 

Ray Karan, ruler of Gujarat, 27, 28u, 
29n. 

Recerla Prasaditya, Minister of 
Rudramba, 25. 

Reddi Chiefs, 118n, kingdom of 172, 
173n, 176n, 190, 191. 

Rekapalli, 176. 

Revaiw, the Saiva saint, 185. 

Kudra of the Ceruku line, Com- 
mander in the service of Prata- 
parudra, 177n. 

Rudradeva, 55, 71, 86. 

Rudra Kakati, killed by Jaitugi, 4. 

Rudramba Kakatlya, 5, 25. 

Rudrapa Nayaka, a Hindu chief, 179. 

Rupakula Brahmabha^ Somayajin, 

173. 


S 

S‘ad, 106n. 

Sagar, town, 130, 133, 146n, 152, 154. 
Saghar, 159n. 

Saguna, Ghat of, 30, 72, 79, 91, 150. 
Saint Shaikh Nizam-ud-Din ’Aulia, 
37. 

^aivism, 11; at Tiling, 165-6, 168. 
Sajan Ray, 200, 201. 

Salar Ulwi, an officer of Ulugh 
IQian, 121, 158. 

Saluva Tikkama, Seuna general, 

3. 

Samana, incorrect for Siwana, 32n. 
Samanta Bh5ja, officer of Ganapati, 

6 . 

Sambuvaraya, 9, 202, 203, 205. 
Sangama H, 153n, 189. 

Sangama, son of Ramadeva 15, elder 
brother of Bhillama, 17n, 18, 19, 
revolt of 26-9; defeated by Malik 
K^r, 30; 72, 134. 

Sankardeva, 19n, 50n. 

Sarbar (Sirpur?) fort, 33. 

Satal Dev; Raja of Sivana (Siwana), 
32. 

Sayamalai, 88n. 

Sayana, 153, 188. 

Setu, in Tulunad, 144. 

Seunas, 1-5, 74, 75, 77, 81, 82, 120, 
134, extent of territory 150-2; 155. 
Sliadi Satlla, warrior under Mubarak 
Shah, 87. 

Shaikh ^Ain-ud-DIn Bijapuri, 18n. 
Shaildi Zada-i-Damshki, 101, 102. 
Shams-i-Siraj Afif, 118n, 119n, 120u. 
Shams-ud-DIn Sul^n, at LakhnautI, 
112 . 

Shams-ud-Din, title of l^usrau 
IGian, on coins, 87. 

Shams-ul-Mulk, a noble of Yak 
Lakhy, 92. 

Shihab Sulj^ni, Nusrat S>an, 159, 
196. 

Shihab-ud-Din TJmar, the youngest 
son of 'Ala-ud-Din lOialji, 76, 77. 
Shir MugM, 130. 

Sidila Boxmna, 143n. 
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SingKana 1, war with the Hoysalas, 
3; death of, 5. 

Siraj-ud-DIn Taql, 94. 

Siri, plain of 113. 

Sit Band R^esar, not Ramesvaram, 
69. 

Somadevaraja, the Calukya prince: 
ancestor of the Aravidus, 121u, 
177, 178, 179, struggle with Malik 
Muliammad, 180, 182, 186, 190, 191. 
Sdmesvara, Hoysala, 2, 3, killed by 
Jat Sundara I, 7, 10; one of the 
Nava BaUalas, 182ii. 

Sora^ur, battle of, 3. 

^rinatha, poet, 176n. 

6riranganatha, 189. 

6rivallablia Pandya, Ja^varaman 
(acc. 1291, A.D.), 89. 

Sthala karana, 187. 

Subvaray, ruler of Deccan, 202n. 
Sundara PSndya, Jatavarman I 2, 
military exploits, 7*8; 10; 53. 
Sundara PSn^ya, Jatavarman II, 65. 
Sundara Pandya, Jatavarman III, 44, 
48, 4971, 64, 88, 89, 90. 

Sundara Pandya, one of the ‘Pahca 
Pandyas’, 45, 46n. 

Swarnamukhari, river, 152. 

T 

Taj-ul-Mulk Khwaja Saji, 87. 
Takintash, warrior accompanying 
Ulugh Khan, 99. 

Talachi, 48. 

'talabgha son of Baghda, SOti, SIti, 87, 
96. 

T^raparni, the, 155. 

Targhi, the Mongol chief, 23, 24, 32n. 
Tarma Shirin leads Mughal invasion 

163n. 

Tata Pinnama, 178n, 190. 

Tatar IQian accompanies MaUk 
Zada, 132, 133. 

Tikka I, Telugu Cola ruler 5, rules at 
Kahci, 7n; 189. 

Tikkana, identity of, 189. 

Tikkana, Minister of Manumasiddha 

n, 12. 

Tiling ( (Telingana), 5, 20, date of the 


first expedition against 24; 25, 27, 
second invasion of, 31-3, 37, 41; 
72n, 81, expedition against by 

Khusrau Khan, 83-6; 87, 93, 97, first 
expedition by Gl 3 udya§-ud-Dm, 99, 
102, 103, 107n, llln, second expedi- 
tion, 115, 12071; 12371, 124 ti, 128; one 
of the Southern provinces of the 
Tughlaq Empire, 149; 152, Extent 
of the kingdom, 154; 156, Governors 
of 158-9; 163, ^aivism in 165-7; re- 
belHon of 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 174, 
175, 181n, 193, 194n, 195, 197, 199, 
200, 201, 204; liberation of 205. 

Tirukaladeva (Tikka I), 189. 

Tughlaqs, 69, 70, 97, 144, 156 171, 
197n; 206. 

Tughlaq Shah, 98. 

Turuskas, 25, 11971, 167. 

U 

'Ubaid, the astrologer, 99, 103, 104, 
105, 106, 107ti, 10871, 112, 113. 114. 

’Ubaid, a poet, 101, 102, 106, 11271. 

Udayagiri, 153; conquest by Bukka, 
187-8; 189. 

Ulapathi Khan, 160. 

Ulugh Khan, subverts Kakatiya 
dynasty, 6; 27, 287i, 2971, 70, 9771, 
leads the first Tiling expedition 
under Ghaiya§-ud-Din, 99-114; 
second Tiling expedition, 115-8; 120, 
captures Gutti, 121, Ma’bar expedi- 
tion 122; 12471, expedition against 
Jajnagar 125-7; first Governor of 
Tiling, 158; 195n, 203. 

‘Uniman, sea of (the Arabian Sea), 
69. 

Upparapalli, battle of, 25. 

Uriya kingdom, 125, 126* 

V 

Vaigai, river, 44, 46. 

Vaisnavism, 11. 

Variveru insc., 173, 174. 

Vegavatl, river, 89ii. 

Velama chiefs 24, community, 109, 
118n, 189. 

VelugdtivdrivawMvali in, 24, 25n, 
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35n, 42, 45, 91. 

Verna, the foiinder of the Red^i 
kingdom, 172, 173, 174. 

Venna, overthrows the Tunica army, 
25. 

Venxunian^koTiddn’, title of Ekam- 
baranatha ^ambhuva Raya, 202. 
Vidyanatha, 34n. 

Vidyaranya, 185. 

Vidydranya Kdlajndna, 181, 182, 185, 
186. 

Vidyaranya Vrttdnta, 181, 182, 185, 

186. 

Vijayanagara, Empire 151n, 152, 186, 
187, 190, 201, 204, foundation of the 
city; 205. 

Vikrama Pandya, one of the ‘Pahca 
Pandyas’, 45, 46n. 

Vikrama Pandya, younger brother of 
Mar Kulasekhara I, 65, 66, 68. 
Vilasa grant, 1G7, 168«, 170, 171, 174, 
175. 

Vinayaditya, one of the Nava Ballalas 
182n. 

Vinayakadeva, 35n. 

Virabhadra, son of Prataparudra(?) 
170n. 

Vira Bhanudeva II, Gajapati, 125. 
Vira Dhavalapattanam (Bir Dhuli) 
46, identification with Markanam, 
47n. 

Vira P^dya, Jatavarman (son of 
Mar Kulasekhara I) 44, 48, 49ti^ 
53, 55, 60, 61, 62, 63, 88, 89n, 90. 144. 
Vira Pandya, one of the ‘Panca 
Pandyas’ 45, 46n. 

Vira Saivism, 11, 166. 

Virupanna of Uddagiri, son of Bukka, 
188n. 

Vi§nuvardhana one of the Nava 
Ballajas, 182n. 


Visvanatha Kaviraja, 22u, 

Vitthalanatha expedition against 
Seunas, 6. 

W 

Warada, the, 154. 

Warangal, 24, 25, 33, 34n; siege by 
MaUk Kafur 35-8; 40, 82, 83, 93, 97n; 
besieged by Ulugh Khan 100, 101, 
103-6; 109, 110, 112n, second siege 
by Ulugh Khan, 115-8; 120, 122, 123, 
125, 126, 127; 135; 144; capital 

of the eastern division of Tiling 159; 
Krsna Nay aka at 169; Kapaya rules 
from 171, 172; 175, 182, 183; plague 
at 194, 195, 196, 200, abandoned by 
the Muhammadans, 204, 205 . 

Wassaf, 14n, 32n, 40; 44, 47n^ 48n, 
49n, 55n, 56 ti, 57n, 67, 69, 88n. 

Y 

Yadavaraya chieftains of Candragiri, 
187. 

Yadavas of Devagiri, See Seunas. 

Yadavas of Dwarasamudra, See 
Hoysalas . 

Yahya bin Ahmad, 23, 83, 93, 102, 
107n, 108n, 115n, 122n 124n, 129n, 
146n, 163n. 

Yarragudi grant, 189. 

Yavana, 175. 

Z 

?afar Khan, participates in the 
second Tiling expedition of Malik 
Kafur, 32n; 195n. 

Zimma (tribute), 21. 

Zirak, lieutenant of Alap Khan, 77, 
78n. 




